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PREFACE. 



The geographical position of Britain haa, from the ear^ 
]iest timeS) rendered it a country of refage. Fronting Eu- 
rope, yet separated from it by a deep aea-moat, the pro- 
scribed of other lands have by tarns sought the protection 
of the island fortress, and made- it their hom& To the 
country of the Britons the Saxons brought their industry, 
the Northmen their energy, and the Flemings and French 
their skiil aiiJ spiiit of liberty; and out ol ilie whoie has 
come the English nation. 

The early industry of England was almost entirely pas- 
toral. Down to a comparatively recent period it was a 
great grazing countr}^, and its principal staple was wool. 
The Eno-lish people being as yet unskilled in the arts of 
manuiacture, the wool was bought np by foreign mer- 
chants, and exported abroad in large quantities, principal- 
ly to Flanders and France, there to be manufactured into 
cloth, and partly returned in that form for sale in the En- 
glish markets. 

The English kings, desirous of encouraging home in- 
dustry, held out repeated inducements to foreign artisans 
to come over and settle in the country for the purpose of 
. instructing their subjects in the industrial art& This poli- 
cy was pursued during many successive reigns, more par- 
ticularly in that of Edward III. ; and, by the middle of 
the fourteenth century, large numbers of Flemish artisans, 
driven out of the Low Countries by the tyranny of the 
trader-unions as well as by civil war, embraced the offers 
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held out to them, settled in various parts of England, and 
laid the foundations of English skilled industry.* 

But by for the most important migrations of skilled 
foreigners out of Europe were oceasioned by the religious 
persecutions which prevailed in Flanders and France for 
a considerable period after the Keformatiou. Two great 
waves of foreign population then flowed over from the 
Continent into England — pix)bably the largest in point of 
numbei^ which have occurred since the date of the Saxon 
settlement The firat took place in the latter half of the 
sixteenth' cet^tory, and consisted partly of French, but prin* 
cipally of Flemish Protestants ; the second, toward the end 
of the seventeentb century, consisted almost entirely of 
French Iloguenots. 

The second of these emigrations, consequent on the re* 
ligious persecutions which followed the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV., was of extraordinary mag- 
nitude. According to Sismondi, the loss which it occa- 
sioned to Eiauce was iioL iiir short of a million of persons, 
and those her best and most industrious subjects. Al- 
though the circumstances connected with this remarkable 
exodus, as well as the events which flowed from them, ex- 
ercised an important influence on the political as well as 
industrial history of Northern Eui-ojie, they have as yet, 
viewed in this connection, received bi^t slight notice at the 
hands of the historian. 

It is the object of the following book more particularly 
to give an account of the causes which led to this last great 
migration of foreign Protestants from France into England, 
and to describe its effects upon English industry as well as 
English history. The author merely offers the book as a 
contribution to the subject, which seems to him to be one 
well worthy of farther investigation. 
London, 1S67. 

* Sec Appendix for account of liie " i:#iin)' ^ttJement of Foreign Arti> 
saus in EiigUiud/* 
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THE HUGUENOTS 



CHAPTER I 

ECVEJrriON OF FAINTING. — RlSii OF THE HUGUBNOTS. 

Op all inventions, probably none has exercised a greater 
influence upon modem civilization than that of printing. 
While it has been the mother and preserver of many other 

inventions which liave clianged ilic face of sociL'ty, it has 
also afforded facilities for the intercourse of mind with mind 
—of living men witli each otlier, as well as Avitli the think- 
ers of past generations — which have evoked an extraordi- 
nary degree of mental activity, and exercised a powerlul in- 
fluence on tlic development of modern history. 

Although letters were diligently cultivated long before 
the invention of printing, and many valuable books existed 
in manuscript, and seminaries of learning flourished in all 
civilized countries, knowledge was for the most part con« 
fined to a comparatively small number of persons. Tlie 
manuscripts ^vhu Ii t oiitained the treasured thoughts of the 
ancient poets, scholars, and men of seience, were so scarce 
and dear that they were frequently sold for double or treble 
their weight in gold. In some cases they were considered 
so precious that they were conveyed by deed like landed 
estata In the thirteenth century a manuscript copy of the 
jRomanee of the Hose was sold at Paris for over £ZZ ster* 
ling. A copy of the Bible cost from £40 to £60 for the 
writing only, for it took an expert copyist about ten months' 
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labor to make one.* Such being the case, it will be obvious 
that books were then for the most part the luxury of the 
rich, and comparatively inacoesBible to the great body of the 
people. 

£ven the most advanced minds could exercise but little 
influence on their age. They were able to address them- 
selves to only a very limited number of their lellow-men, 
aiul in most cases their inflneut'c died with them. The re- 
sults of study, investigation, and experience remaining un- 
recorded, knowledge was for tlie most part transmitted oral- 
ly^ and oilen inaccurately. Thus many arts and inventions 
discovered by individuals became lost to the race, and a 
point of social stagnation was arrived at, beyond which far- 
ther progress seemed improbable. 

This state of things was entirely changed by the intro- 
duction of printing. It gave a new birth to letters ; it ena- 
bled books to be perpetually renovated and multipled :it a 
comparatively moderate cost, and to diffuse the light which 
they contained over a much larger number of minds. It 
gave a greatly increased power to the individual and to so- 
ciety, by facilitating the intercourse of educated men of all 
countries with each other. Active thinkers were no longer 
restricted by the limits of their town or parish, or even of 
their nation or epoch ; and the knowledge that their printed 

* It i'^ difficult to form an accnrntc idL-a oftlie i clntive value of money to 
commodities in the thirteenth centur)-, compni-cd with present prices; but it 
mny be mentioned that in 1445 (according to Fleetwood's CAnmictm Pr^w. 
sutti, 1707) the price of wheat was 4s. Gd. the quarter, and oats 2a-.; bullocks 
and heifers sold for 5<f., and slice)) for 2.?. .'t^d. each. In 14fiO a {gallon of 
ale sold tor u penny, which was also the ordinary day's wage of laborers and 
KcM-rantSf in addition to meat and drink. As late as 1558, a good sheep sold 
for 2s. \0d. In 1414 tlic ordinary salary of chaplains was five or six marks 
H year (the mai'k bcini; equal to 13<. id.jt nnd of resident parish priests eight 
marks ; so that for about £5 10«. a vear a single man was expected to live 
cleanly and decently. These prices multiplied by about twelve would give 
somethiofij npproacliinfr their equivalent in modern money. It is trno, man- 
uscripts were in many cases sold at fancy prices, books arc now. But 
copying had become a rep;u]ar branch of business: at Milan, in the fom*« 
tecnth century, about fifty persons enrncd iheir living by it. The ordinary 
charge for making a copy of the iiiblc was bO Bologna livrcS| or equal to 
53 gold florins. 
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words would have an ciieet where tlieir spoken words did 
not reach, could not fail to stimulate the highest order of 
minds into action. The pennnnency of invention and dia- 
ooveiy was thus secured ; the most advanced point of one 
generation became the starting-point of the next ; and the 
results of the labors of one age were carried forward into all 
the ages that succeeded * 

The invention of printing, like most others, stniarcrled slow- 
ly and obscurely into lite. The wooden blocks or tablets of 
Lauren<-e Coater were superseded by He})aratc types ol" tlie 
same material. Gutenberg, of Mentz, next employed large 
types eut in metal, from which the impressions were taken. 
And, finally, Gutenberg's associate, Schceffer, cut the chai ac- 
tcrs in a matrix, after which the types were cast, and thus 
completed the art aajt now remains. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that tbe first book whicb 
Gutenberg undertook to print with his cut metal types was 
a folio edition of the Bible in the Latin Vulgate, consisting 
of 641 leaves. When the immense labor involved in carry- 
ing out such a w<u-k is considered — the cutting by hand, 
with imperfect tools, of each separate type required for the 
setting of a folio page, and the difficulties to be overcome 
with respect to vellum, paper, ink, and press-work — one can 
not but feel astonished at the boldness of the undertaking ; 
nor can it be matter of surprise that the execution of the 
work occupied Gutenberg and his associates a period of fi'om 
seven to eight year8.f 

* See Babbage, Ninth Bridi/ewater Treatise^ 52-0. Lord Bacon observes: 
If the invention of ships triis thought so noble, which carrieth riches and 

commodities from jilatc. to place, how much more nre Ictfcis to be inu);ni- 
fietl, which, as ?hi)»s, jmss through the vnsr sons of time, and make ages so 
distant to participate of the wisdom, illuminations, and inventions, the one 
of the other." 

t The first Bible printed by Gutenberg is known ns the Mazarin Bible, 
from a copy of it having been found in Cardinal Mazarin's library at Taris 
aboDt the middle of last centniy. Johnson, in his Ti/poffrap/iin (p. 17). 
says: "It was printed with large cut metal types, and ]ml)lishcd in 14r>0." 
Others give the daro df pnblieatton as five yenr< latrr, in 14.55. Mr. Hal- 
lum inclines to ihliiic tiiai it was printed wiiii cast-metal types; but there is 
reason to believe that tbe casting of the types by a matrix was invented at 
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We do not, however, suppose that Gutenberg and his as- 
sociates were induced to execute this tirst printed Bible 
through any more lofty motive tban that of earning a con- 
siderable Bum of money by the enterprise. Tliey were, 
donbtless, tempted to undertake it by the immense prices 
'for which manuscript copies of the Bible then sold; and 
they merely sought to produce, by one set of operations, a 
number of duplicates in imitation of the written character, 
which tliey hoped to be able to sell at tlie TiiaTiuscript prices. 
But, as neither Gutenberg nor Schoeffer wore rich nu n, and 
as the work involved great hibor and C'\'])ensi' m liile in ]>rog- 
ress, they found it necessary to invite some capitalist to join 
them; and hence their communication of the secret to John 
Faust, the wealthy goldsmith of Mentz, who agreed to join 
them in their venture, and supply them with the necessary 
means for carrying out the undertaking. 

The first edition of the printed Bible having been disposed 
of, without the secret having transpired, Faust and Sch<effcr 
brouglit out a second edition in 1462, which they again of- 
fered for sale at the manuscript prices. Faust carried a 
number of cooties to Paris to dispose of, and sold several of 
them lor 500 or 600 crowns, the price then i)aid for manu- 
script Bibles. But great was the astonishment of the Paris- 
ian copyists when Faust, anxious to dispose of the remain- 
der, lowered his price to 60 and then to 80 crowns! The 
copies sold having been compared with each other, wei'e 
found to be exactly unifoi*m ! It was immediately inferred 

a subsequent period. Mr. Hnllnm snys: "It is a very striking circum- 
stance that the high-minded inventors of r Ins ^rrcat art tried at the very out- 
set so bold a flight as the ]irinting; nn ontirt' liililc, and executed it with as- 
tonishing success. It was MincrA'a leaping on earth in her divine strength 
and radiant armor, ready at the moment < f her nativity to subdtte and de- 
stroy her enemies. The M.-izarTn Bible is printed, some copies on vellam, 
sfime on paper of choice quality, with stron^r. !'I;u k, and tolerably handsome 
chaiuctcrs, but with some want of uniformity, which has Iwl, perhaps nn- 
reasonably, to doubt whether they were cast in a matrix. We may see in 
imagination this venerable and splendid volume leading up the crowded 
myriads of its followcr.<i. and imploringf as it were, a blessing on the new 
art, by dedicalini; its flrst-frnits to the service of Heaven.**— ZAMy Hit- 
tciy, edition 1864, p. 156-7. 
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that these Bibles must be produced by magic, as sucli an ex- 
traordinary uiut'orniity was considered entirely beyond the 
reacli of human contrivance. Informatiou was forthwith 
given to the pohcc against Faust as a magician. His lodg- 
logs wero searched, when a number of Bibles were found 
tbei'e complete. The red ink with which they were embel- 
lished was supposed to be his blood. It was seriously be- 
lieved that he was in league with the devil; and he was 
carried off to prison, from which he was only delivered upon 
makinLi^ a full revclalion of the secret.* 

Several other books, of less importance, were printed by 
Gntonbcriz; and Schd'lfer at IMentz : two editions of the l*sal- 
ter, a Catholicon, a Codex Psalmoruni, and an edition of Cic- 
cro^s Offices ; but they were printed in such small numbers, 
and were sold at such high prices, that, like the manuscripts 
which they superseded, they wero only purchasable by kings, 
nobles, collegiate bodies, and rich ecclesiastical establish- 
ments. It was only after the lapse of many years, when the 
manufacture of paper had become improved, and Schoeffer 
had invented his method of cutting^ the characters in a ma- 
trix, and casting the type in quciniity, that books could be 
printed in such forms as to be accessible to the great body 
of the peoj ilc. 

In the mean while, the printing cstablislmients of Guten- 
berg and Scha?fler were for a time broken up by the sack 
and plunder of Mentz by the Archbishop Adolphus in 1462, 
when, their workmen becoming dispersed^ and being no lon- 
ger bound to secrecy, they shortly after carried with them the 
invention of the new art into nearly every country in Eu- 
rope. 

Wherever the printers set up their trade, they usually be- 
gan by issuing an edition of the Latin Bible. Tliere was no 
author class in those days to supply ""eopy'' enough to kecji 
their presses going. Accordingly, they i'ell back upon the 

* Snch is supposed to be the orif^a of the tradition of **The Devil and 
Dr. FaQBtns." It is believed that Faost died of the plagite at Paris in 1466. 

B 
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ancie nt autliors, issuing editions of Livy, Iloraco, Sallust, Cic^ 
oro, and portions of Aristotle, with occasional devotional 
manuals; but tlieir fa\oiitc book, most probably bocaiise it 
was the one most in demand, was the Bible. Only twenty* 
four books were published in Gcnnany during the ten years 
that followed the sack of Mentz; but of these five were Latin 
and two were German Bibles. Translators were at the same 
time busily engaged upon it in dilTerent countries, and year 
by year the Bible became more accessible. Thus an Italian 
version appeared in 1471, a Bohemian in 1475, a Dutch in 
1477, a Frencli iu 1 477, and a Spanish (\'al( ii' i;in) in 1478.* 
TIjc Bible, liowe-ver, cont inncd a comparal i m 1 y scarce and 
dear book, beins; little known to the clercry irenerally, and 
Still loss to the people. By many of the tbrmer it was re- 
garded with suspicion, and even with hostility. At length, 
the number of editions of the Bible which were published in 
Germany, as if heralding the approach of the coming Befor- 
matiouy serionsly alarmed the Church; and in 1486 the Arch- 
bishop of Mentz placed the printers of that city, which had 
been the cradle of the printing press, under strict censorship. 
Tw enty-five years later, Pope Alexander VI. issued a bull 
2>rohi)nting the ]>rinters of Cologne, Mentz, Treves, and ^lag* 
deburg from pul)lishing any books without the express li- 
cense of tiieir arclibishops. Although these measnri's wore 
directed against the ])rinting of religious works generally, 
they were more particularly directed against the publication 
of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue.t 

* Lord Spencer*9 famons library contains twenty editions of the Bible in 

Liitin, printed between the appearance of the Mazarin Bible in 1450-5 and 
the year 1480 inclusive. It also contains nine editions of the German Bi- 
ble printed before the year 1493. — See Edwards on Libntrks^ p. 430. 

t Ukujm — Uteranf History, ed. 1864, i., 254. No translation of the Bi- 
ble was permitted to appear in England durinp the fifteenth century; mid 
the reading of Wycliffe's translation was prohibited under penalty of cxcom- 
municRtion and death. Tyndale*s translation of the New Testament was 
first printed at Antwerp. The j^ovcrnment tried to suppress tlie book, and 
many copies were seized and burnt. John Tyndale, a merchant of London, 
brother of the translator, having been convicted of reading the New Testa- 
ment, was sentenced by the excellent Sir Tliomas More **tbat he should be 
set npon a bone with his face to the tail, and have a paper pinned upon bis 
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The pinnters, nevertheless, continued to print the Bible, re- 
crarflless of these prohibitions — the Old Testament in He- 
brew, the new in Greek, and both in Latin, German, French, 
aud other modern languages. Finding that the reading of 
the Bible was extending, the priests began to inveigh agahist 
the practice from the pnlpit ''They have now found out," 
said a French monk, a new language called Greek ; we must 
carefully guard ourselyes against it. That language will be 
the mother of all sorts of heresies. I see in the hands of a 
great number of persons a book written in this languaue, 
called ' The New Testament it is a book full of brambles, 
with vipers in them. As to the Hebrew, whoever learns that 
becomes a Jew at once."* 

The fears of the i^riests increased as they saw their flocks 
becoming more intent upon reading the Scriptures, or hear- 
ing them read, than attending mass ; and they were especial- 
ly concerned at the growing disposition of the people to call 
in question the infallibility of the Church and the sacred char- 
acter of the priesthood. It was every day becoming clearer 
to thera that if the people were permitted to resort to books, 
and pray to God direct in their vulgar tongue, instead of 
through the priests in Latin, the authority of the mass would 
tall, aud the Church itself would be endangered.f A most 

head, and many sheets of New Testaincnts sewn to his cloak, to be after- 
wnrd thrown into a great firr> kindled in Cheapsidei and then pay to tho 
king a fine which should naa him." 

* SlSMONUI — Ilisloire dt-s Frmi<;ais^ xvi., 364. 

+ Lord Herbert, in his Li/h <>/ Nmiy VII. (p. 117), stipposod Cardinal 
Wolsey to have stated the eti'ccts of printing to the pope in the following 
terms t "Tbiit his holiness oonld not be ignorant whftt deverse effects the 
new invention of printing had produced ; for it had brought in and restored 
books and IcnrnlTit^ ; so together it hath Won thp occnsion of those sects nnd 
schisms which daily appear in the world, \mt especially in Germany ; where 
men becin now to call in question the present faith and tenets of the Church, 
and to examine how far religion is departed from its primitive iiistitntinn. 
And that, which particularly was most to be lamented, thoy had exhorted 
lay and ordinary men to read the Scriptures, and to pray in their vulgar 
tongue; and if this was suffered, besides all other dangers, the common 
people at last might come to t)clieve that there was not so much use of the 
clergy. For if men were persuaded once tliey could make their own way 
to God, and that prayers in their native and ordinarv language might pierc'o 
heareo as well as IiitUn, how much would the authority of the mass full ! 
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forcible expression was given to this view by the Vicar of 
Croydon in a sermon preached by him at Paul's Cross, in 
which lie boldly declared that " we must root out printing, 
or printing will root out us." 

But printing could not be rooted out any more than the 
hand of Time could be put back. This invention, unlike ev- 
ery other, contained within itself a self-preserving power 
which insured its perpetuatioa Its method had become 
kno\^Ti, and was recorded by itself Printed books were now 
part of the inheritance of the Jiuhkiu l ace; aiui though they 
might be burnt, as vast numbers uf Bibles were, so that they 
might be kept out of the liands of the people, so long as a 
single copy remained it was not lost, but was capable of im- 
mediate restoration and of inhnite multiplication. 

The intense interest which the publication of the Bible ex- 
cited, and the emotion it raised in the minds of those who 
read it, are matters of history. At this day, when Bibles are 
common in almost every household, it is perhaps difficult to 
ajipreciate the deep feeling of awe and reverence with which 
men for the first time perused the sacred volume. We liave 
))ec omo 80 familiar with it, that we are apt to look upon it 
HK'i-ely as one among many books — as part of the current 
literature of the day, or as a record of ancient history, to be 
checked off by the arithmetician and analyzed by the critic. 

It was &r different in those early times, when the Bible 
was rare and precious. Printing had brought forth the Book, 
which had lain so long silent in manuscript beneath the dust 
of old libraries, and laid it before the people, to be read by 
them in their own tongue. It was known to be the verr 
charter and title-deed of Christianity — the revelation of God's 
own will to man; and now, to read it, or hear it read, was 
like meeting God fjiee to face, and listening to His voice 
speaking directly to them. 

For tliis purpose, since printing conUi not he pnt «lown, it was best to set up 
learning ngninst learning ; and by introducing all jicrsiions to dbpute, to sus- 
pend the laity belween fear and*controvcr»y. ThtS} at most, xroutd make 
them atlentive to their aapetioirs and tcaclicrs.** 
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At first it Gonld only be xead to the peopW; and in the 
English cathedrals, where single copies were placed, chained 
to a niche, eager groups gathered round to drink in its liv« 
ing troths. Bat as the art of printing improved, and copies 
of the Bible became multiplied in portable forms, it could 
then be taken home into the study or the chamber, and read 
and studied in secret. It was ibund to be an ever-fresh 
gushing spring of thought, welling up, as it were, from the 
Infinite. No wonder that men pondered over it with rev- 
erence, and read it with thanksgiving ! Ko wonder that it 
moved their hearts, influenced their thoughts, gave a color 
to their &miliar speech,* and imparted a bias to their whole 
life! 

To the thoughtful, the perusal of the Bible gave new views 
of life and death ; showed them man, standing on the nar- 
row isthmus of time which divides tlie eternity of tlie past 
from the cteniity of the ftituiL — a weak, helpless, and sinful 
creature, yet the object of God's unceasing care. Its etfcct 
was to make those who pondered its lessons more solemn ; it 
made the serious more earnest, and impressed them witli a 
deeper sense of responsibility and duty. To the poor, the 
suffering, and the struggling, it was tJie aurora of a new 
world. With this Book in their hands, what to them were 
the afflictions of time, which were but fox a moment, work- 
ing out for them a far more exceedmg and eternal weight 
of glory f 

It was the accidental eight of a copy of one of Gutenberg's 
Bibles in the library of the convent of Erfurt, where Luther 
was in training for a monk, that Hxed his destiny for life.f 

* The perasnl and study of tli Bible in tlie fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies exercised an important intlucncc on hterature in all countries. The 
great wribeni of (be pmod anconsciously adopted Bible i^iraseology to s. 
large extent— the thoughts of Scripture clothing themselves in language 
uhicit became habitual to all who studied it closely. This tendency i«? no- 
ticeable in the early foreign as well as English writers — in Laiinicr, Brad- 
ford, Jewell, More, brown, Bacon, Milton, and others. Colerid^a- has said, 
" Intense stady of the Bible will keep any writer from being vulgar in point 
of ntvlc.** 

f << I was twenty yeats ok^** mid Luther, before I had even teen the Bi> 
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He opened it, and read with inexpressible deliglit tbe history 
of Hannah and her son Samuel O God he munnured, 
^ could I but have one of these books, I would ask no other 
treasure !'* A great revolution forthwith took place in his 
souL He read, and studied, and meditated, until he fell se- 
riously ill. Dr. Staupitz, a man of rank in the Church, was 
then inspecting the convent at Erfiirt, in which Luther had 
})een for two years. He felt powerfully attracted toward 
the youiiix monk, and had much confidential intercourse with 
him. lieiore leaving, Staupitz presented Luther with a copy 
of the Bible — a Bible all to himself, which he could take with 
him to his cell and study there. " For several years," said 
Luther afterward, " I read the whole Bible twice in every 
twelvemonth. It is a great and powerful tree, each word of 
which is a mighty branch; each of these branches have I 
shaken, so desirous was I to learn what fruit tliey every one 
of them bore, and what they could give me."* 

This Bible of Luther's was, however, in the Latin Vulgate, 
a language known only to the learned. Several translations 
had been printed in Germany by the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; Imt tliey were unsatisfactory versions, unsuited for 
popular reading, and were comparatively little known. One 
of Luther^s first thoughts, therefore, was to translate the Bi- 
ble into the popular speech, so that the people at large might 
have free access to the unparalleled book. Accordingly, in 
1521, he began the translation of the New Testament during 
his imprisonment in what he called his Patmos, the castle of 
Wartbursr. It was completed and published in the follow- 
ing ycui , and two years later his Old Testament appeared. 

ble. I had no nodon that there existed any other gospels or epistles than 
those in the serrice. At last I came across a Bible in the library at Krfurt, 
and used often to rend it to Dr. Staupitz with still increasing wonder." — 
TisciiREDEN— Jti^/e- Tcilk (Frankfort, 1568), p. 255. And again/' Dr. Usin- 
ger, an Augustan monk, who was my preceptor at the convent of Erfurt, used 
to ^;ay to inc. * All ! brother Martin, why trouble yourself with the Bible ? 
Kather read the ancient doctors, who hnvc collcctod for you all its marrow 
and honey. The Bible itself is the cause of all our troubles.' " — ^Tiscure- 

DEN) p. 7. * TlSCHXEDEK, p. 311. 
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None valued more than Luther did the invention of print- 
ing. " Printing,'^ said he, " is the latest and greatest gift by 
which God enables tis to advance the things of the Gospel." 
Rinting was^ indeed, one of the prime agents of the Hefor- 
mation. The ideas had long been born, but printing gave 
them wmgs. Had the writings of Luther and his fcllow-la- 
borera been confined only to such copies as could have been 
made by hand, they would have remained few in nunibcrj 
been extremely limited ia their effects, and could easily have 
been suppros.sed and destroyed by authority. Dut the print- 
ing-press enabled them to circulate by thousands all over 
Germany.* Luther was the especial favorite of the printers 
and booksellers. The former took pride in bringing out his 
books with minute eare, and the latter in circulating them. 
A laige body of ex-monks lived by traveling about and sell- 
ing them all over Germany. They also flew abroad, into 
Switzerland, Bohemia^ France, and £ngland.f 

The printing of the Bible was also carried on with great 
activity in the Low Countries. Besides versions in French 
and Flemish for the use of the people in the Walloon prov- 
inces, where the new views exteuMvely prevailed, various 
versions in foreign tongues were printed for exportation 
abroad. Thus Tyndale, unable to get his New Testament 
printed in £nglaud, where its perusal was forbidden, had the 
first edition printed at Antwerp in 1526,| as well as two sub- 

* At Knremberg, at Stmburg, even at Mentz, there was • oomtant strag- 
gle for Lather^B least pampbletg. The sheet, yet wot, was brought from the 
press under some one's cloak, and passed from shop to shop. The pednntic 
bookmen of the German trades-unions, the poetical tinmen, the litcrarv shoe* 
makers, devoured the good news. Worthy Hans Sachs rabod himself above 
his wonted commonplace; he Icfr his shoo Iialf made, and with his most 
high-flown verses, his best productions, bo sang, in under tones, "The Night- 
^ingale of Wittenberg," and the song was taken up and resounded all over 
'the land. — Michelet— Lmther, 70, 71. 

t Works printed in Germnny or in the Flemish provinces, where at first 
the administration connived at the new religion, were imported into En- 
gland, and read with that eagerness and delight which always compensate 
the risk of forbidden studies. —ITat.t.am — Hhf. o f Kvqhivd, i., p. 82. 

X A complete edition of the English Bible, translated partly by Tyndale 
and partly by Coverdale, was printed at Hamburg in 1685; and a second 
edition, edited by John Sogers, under the name of "Thomas Afotthew," was 
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sequent editions at the same place. Indeed, Antwerp .seems 
at that time to liave been tlie liead-qiiarters t)i' Bible-print- 
ing. Ko fewer than tlurteen editions of the Bible and twen- 
ty-four editions of the New Testament, in the Flemish or 
Duteli language, wore printed tiiere within the first thirty- 
six years of the sixteenth century, besides various other edi- 
tions in £nglish, French, Danish, and Spanish.'*' 

An eager demand for the Scriptures had by this time 
sprung up in France. Several triauslations of portions of the 
Bible appeared there tow^ard the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; but these were all superseded by a version of the en- 
tire Scnptures, printed at Antwerp, in buecessivc portions, 
beiwcen the vcars lol2 and 15-30. This tnmslatiou was the 
work of Jae([ues le Fevre or Faber, of Estaples, and it form- 
ed the basis of all subsequent editions of tlie French Bible. 

The effects were the same wherever the Book appeared, 
and was freely read by the people. It was followed by an 
immediate reaction against the superstition, indiffercntism, 
and impiety which generally prevailed. There was a sud- 
den awakening to a new religious life, and an anxious desire 
for a purer &ith, less overlaid by the traditions, inventions, 
and corruptions which impaired the efficacy, and obscured 
the simple beauty of Christianity. The invention of print- 
in intcd at Mailborow, in Hesse, in 1537. Tyndale suffered martyiilom at 
A'ilvoi do, near Brussels, in 1536^ yet he died in the midst of victory, for be- 
fore bis death no Icwur than fourteen editions of the Xeu Testament, several 
of them of two thousand copi<» each, had been printed ; and at the very time 
Uiat he died the first edition of the Scriptures printed in England wns ]mss- 
ing through the press. Cranmer's Bible, so called hecaii!<e revised by Crnn- 
mer, was published in ir»39-40. In the year 1542, Hi^niy VIII. issued a 
proclamation directing a iargu Bible to be set up in cveiy parish church, 
while at the saine time Bibles were authoriz d to be ]>ublicly sold. The 
Spencer collection contains copies nf fifTeen Enplish editions of the Bible 
printed between 1536 and ]681,6howini; that the printinp-i)re«!s was by that 
time actively at work in Bngland. Wycliffb^s translation, tliough made in 
1880, WAS not printed until 1731. 

* "There can he no sort of comparison," says Mr. Hallam,** between the 
number ot these editions, and consequently tfie eagerness of the people of the 
Low Countries for biblical knowledce, considering the limited extent of their 
Inn^nnpc, and any tliinpr that could be found in the Frotestant states of the 
empire." — LUerary Uistoi-y^ i., 387. 
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ing bad also' its political effecsta ; and for men to be able to 
read books, and espeoially the Scriptnres, in the common 
tongue, was itself a revolution. It roused the hearts of the 
people in all lands, producing commotion, excitement, and 
agitation. Society became electric, and was stirred to its 
depths. The sentiment ofRio:ht was created, and the h)ng 
down-trodden peasants — along the Rhine, in Alsace, and Sua- 
bia — raised their cries on all sides, (ienianding freedom from 
serfdom, and to be recognized as Men. Indeed, this electric 
fervor and vehement excitement throughout society was one 
of the greatest difficulties that Luther had to contend with 
in guiding the Keformation in Gennany to a successful, issue. 

The ecclesiastical abuses, which had first evoked the m- 
dignation of Luther, were not confined to Germany, but pre 
vailed all over Europe. There were Tetzels also in France, 
where indulgences were things of common traffic. Money 
must thus be raised, for the building of St. Peter's at Home 
had to be paid for. Each sin had its price, each vice its tax* 
There was a regular tariff for peccadilloes of every degree, 
up to the greatest crimes.* The Bible, it need scarcely be 
said, was at open war with this monstrous state of things; < 
and the more extensively it was read and its precepts be- 
came known, the more strongly were these practices con- 
demned* Hence the alarm occasioned at Rome by the rapid 
extension of the art of printing and the increasing circulation 
of the Bible. Hence also the prohibition of printing which 
shortly followed, and the bnrning of the printers who printed 
the Scriptures, as well as the persons who were tbund guilty 
of reading them 

The first signs of the Reformation hi France showed them- 
selves in the town of Meaux, about fifty miles northeast of 
Paris, and not far distant from the then Flemish frontier. It 

* The well.known book entitled Taxes of the Roman Chancery sets forth the 
varions crimes for which absolution might be giTen, and the price charged in 

each case;. Numerous instances are quoted verbatim in l*r vux — IJistoire de 
la Reformation Frangaise, i., 15. The book, it miMt be added, is now repudi- 
ated by Horn an Catholics, though it was issued from tho Bomish press. 
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was a place full of working-people — mechanics, wool-carders, 
liiliers, cloth-makers, and artisans. Tlie proximity to Flan- 
dei'S, and the similarity of their trade to that of the larger 
Flemish towns, occasioned a degree of intercourse between 
them, which doubtless contributed to the propagation of the 
new views at Means, where the hearts of the poor artisans 
were greatly moved by the tidings of the Gospel which 
reached them from the North. 

At the same time, men of learning in the Cliun h had long 
been iiuditating over the abuses which prevailed in it, and 
devising the best means for remedying them. Among the 
most .earnest of these was Jacques Lefevre, a native of Sta- 
ples in Picardy, He was a man of !^i f at and acknowledged 
learning, one of the most distinguished professors in the Uni- 
versity of Paris. The study of the Bible produced the same 
effect upon hus mind that it had done on that of Luther; but 
he was a man of far different temperament — gentle, retiring, 
and timid, though no less devoted to the cause of truth. He 
was, however, an old man of seventy ; his life was last fleet- 
ing; yet here was a world lying in wickedness around him. 
What he could do he nevertheless did. lie translated the 
four Gospels into French in 1623; had them printed at Ant- 
werp ; and put them into circulation. He found a faithful 
follower in Guillaume Farel — a young, energetic, and active 
man — who abounded in those qualities in which the aged 
Lefevre was so deficient. Another coadjutor shortly joined 
them — no other than Guillaume Bri9onnet^ count of Mont> 
brun and bishop of Meaux, who also became a convert to the 
new doctrines. 

The bishop, on taking charge of his diocese, had been 
shocked by the disorders which prevailed there, by the li- 
centiousness of the clergy, and their general disregard for 
religious life and duty. As many of them were non-resident, 
he invited Lefevre, Farel, and others, to occupy their pulpits 
and preach to the people, the bishop preaching in his turn ; 
and the people flocked to hear them. The bishop also dis< 
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tributed the four Gospels gratuitously among the poor, and 
very soon a copy was to be found in ahnost every workshop 
in Heaux. A reformation of manners shortly followed. 
Blasphemy, drunkenness, and disorder disappeared; and the 
movement spread ihr and near. 

It must not be supposed, however, thai the supporters of 
the old Church were indifferent to these proceedings. At 
lirst they had V)een stunned by tlie su(hlen spread of the new 
views and the rapid increase of the Gospellers, as they were 
called, throughout the northern provinces; but they speedily 
rallied from their stupor. They knew that power was on 
their side — the power of kings and Parliaments, and their 
agents; and these they loudly called to their help for the 
purpose of preventing the spread of heresy. At the same 
time, Rome, roused by her danger, availed herself of all meth- 
ods for winning back her wandering children, by force if not 
by suasion. Tlie Iiiquisilion was armed with new ])Owers*, 
and wherever heresy appeared, it was crushed, un8})arinG:ly, 
unpityingly. No matter what the rank or learning of the 
inspected heretic might be, he must satisfy the tribunal be- 
fore which he was brought, or die at the stake. 

The priests and monks of Meauz, though mostly absentees, 
'finding their revenues diminishing, appealed for help to the 
Sorbonne,the Faculty of Theology at Paris, and the Sorbonne 
<^lled upon Parliament at once to interpose with a strong 
hand. The result was, that the Bishop of Meaux was heavi- 
ly fined, and he shrank thenceforward out of sight, and ceased 
to give farther cause of offense. But his disciples were less 
pliant, and continued boldly to preach the Gospel. Jean 
Leclerc was burnt alive at Metz, and Jacques Pavent and 
Louis de Berguin on the Place de Gr6ve at Paris. Farel 
escaped into Switzerland, and there occupied himself in 
printmg copies of Lefevre's New Testament, thousands of 
which he caused to be disseminated throughout France by 
the bands of peddlers. . 

The Sorbonne then proceeded to make war against books 
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and the printere of them. Bibles and New Testaments were 
seized wherever found, and burnt; but more Bibles and Test- 
aments seemed to rise, as if by magic, from their ashes. The 
printers who were convicted of printing Bibles were next 
seized and burnt. The JScwrgeoU de Bcaruf^ gives a detailed 
account of the human sacrifices oflfered up to ignorance and 
intolerance in that city during the six months ending June, 
1534, from which it appears that twenty men and one wom- 
an were burnt alive. One was a printer of the Rue Saint 
Jacques, found guilty of liavinc: " printed tlio books of Lu- 
ther." Another, a bookseller, was burnt for " liaving sold 
Luther." In the beginning of the following year, the Sor- 
bonne obtained from the king an ordinance, which was pro- 
mulgated on the 2dth of February, 1535, for the suppression 
of printing ! 

But it was too late. The art was now full horn, and could 
no more he suppressed than light, or air, or life. Books had 
become a public necessity, and supplied a great public want; 
and every year saw them multiplyinLT more abundantly.f 

The same scenes were enacted all over France, wherever 
the Bible had penetrated and found followers. In 1545 the 
massacre of the Yandois of Provence was perpetrated, ac- 
companied by horrors which it is impossible to describe. 
This terrible persecution, however, did not produce its in- 
tended effect, but, on the other hand, was followed by a 
strong reaction in the public mind against the fury of the 
persecutors. The king, Francis L, complained that his orders 

* MiCHELKT says the Bourgeois de Paris (Paris, 1854) was not the publi- 
cation of n Protestant, which might be called in question, but of a ''veiy 
zealous Catliolic." — Jfhtoin' de France au Seiziime Steele, \'\\\.,\). A \'\. 

t It has been calculated (by Daunon, Petit, Rudel, Taiilandicr, and others) 
that by the end of the fifteenth centnnr four milliont of Tolttmos hed been 
printed, the pfieafpr ])!ii't in folio ; nntl tliat lictwccn l.'OO and \ 'y?>(\ eiiiliteen 
more niiilions of volumes hud been printed. After that it is inipossililc to 
number iheni. In 1533 there had already been eighteen editions of the Ger- 
man Bible printed at Wittcmberg, thirteen at Augsburg, thirteen nt StraB- 
burp, twelve at Basle, and so on. Schceffer, in his /n// ^ ^ ^ r' Luther on 
EducalioUf says that Luther's Catechism soon ran to l(K),Ouo copiCvS. Print- 
ing was at the same time making lupid strides in France, England, and the 
Low Coantries. 
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had beon exccedt'd ; but he was sick and almost dying at the 
time, aiid liad not the strength to prosecute the assassins. 

There was, however, a lull for a time in the violence of the 
persecutions, during which the new views made rapid prog- 
ress; and men of rank, of learning, and of arms, ranged them- 
selves on the side of** The Religion." Then arose the Uugae- 
nots or French Protestants,'*' who shortly became so numer^ 
oas as to constitute a considerable power in the state, and to 
exercise, daring the next hundred years, a most important in- 
fluence on the political history of France. 

The origin of the term Huguenot is extremely obscure. It 
was at first applied to them as a nickname, and, like the 
Guenx of Flanders, they assumed and b<jre it with pride. 
Fonie suppose the term to be derived from Iluguon^ a word 
used in Touraine to signify pei-sons who walk at night in the 
streets — the early Protestants, like the early Cliristians, hav- 
ing chosen that time for their religious assemblies. Others 
arc of opmion that it was derived from a French and faulty 
pronunciation of the German word ^'dj/enoff^en, or confeder- 
ates, the name given to those citizens of Geneva who entered 
into an alliance with the Swiss cantons to resist the attempts 
of Charles III., duke of Savoy, against their liberties. The 
confederates wei*e called Eignots, and hence, probably, the 
derivation of the word Huguenots. A third surmise is, that 
the word was derived from one MugueSy the name of a Gene- 
vese Calvinist. 

Farther attempts continued to be made by Rome to check 
the progress of printing. In 1599, Pope Paul IV. issued the 
flrst Index Mg^urgatofiuSy contaming a list of the books ex- 
pressly prohibited by the Church. It included all Bibles 
printed in modem languages, of which forty-eight editions 
were enumerated ; while sixty-one printers were put under a 

* Tho followers of the new views called themselves at first Gospellers (from 
their religion being based on the reading of the Gospel), Rdigionaries, or 
Those of the Religion. The name Protestant was not applied to them until 
the end of the seventceiirh century, that term originally characterizing th« 
discipka of the Lutheran licfonnation in Qennanjr. 
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general ban, and all woi'ks of every des^cription issued from 
their presses were forbidden. Xotwithstandinof, however, 
lliese and similar measiiK s, such as the Avholesale buniiiig of 
Bibles wherever found, tlie circulation of the Scriptures rap- 
idly increased, and the principles of the Reformation more 
and more prevailed throughout all the northern nations. 
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EPISODE LN TliK U-ii:: OP PALISST. 

At the time when the remarkable movement we have rap- 
idly eketched was sweeping round the frontiers of France, 

from Switzerland to Brabant, and men were every where 
listening with eaijerness to the promulg^ition of the iww 
ideas, there was wandering along the Rhine a poor artis>an, 
th( 11 obscnre, hut afterward famous, who was seeking to 
earn a living by the exercise of his trade. He could glaze 
windows, mend furniture, paint a little on glass, draw por- 
traits rudely, gild and color images of the Virgin, or do any 
sort of work requiring handiness and dexterity. On an 
emergency he would even undertake to measure land, and 
was ready to turn his hand to any thing that might enable 
him to earn a living, and at the same time add to his knowl- 
edge and experience. This wandering workman was no 
other than Bernard Palissy — afterward the natural philoso- 
pher, the chemist, the geohogist, and the artist — but more 
generally known as the great Potter. 

Fortunately for our present purpose, Palissy was also an 
author; and though the works he left behind him are writ- 
ten in a quidnt and simple style, it is possible to obtain fix>m 
certain passages in them a more vivid idea of the times in 
which he lived, and of the trials and sufferings of the Gos- 
pellers, of whom he was one of the most illustrious, than 
from any other contemporary record. The life of Palissy, too, 
is eminently illustrative of liis epoch; and provided we can 
but accurately ])oi i i ay the life of any single man in relation 
to his epoch, tlien biography becomes liisloi v in its truest 
sense ; for history, alter all, is but accumulated biography. 
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From the writings of Palissy,'*' then, we gather the follow- 
insf facts regarding this remarkable man's life and career. 

lie was born about the year 1510, at La Chapelle Biron, a 
poor village in Perigord, where his father brought him up to 
his own trade of a glazier. The boy was by natino quick 
and ingenious, witli a taste for drawinc:, designing, and dec- 
oration, which he turned to account in painting on glass and 
decorating images for the village churches in his neighbor- 
hood. Desirous of improving himself at the same time that 
he earned his living, he resolved on traveling into other dis- 
tricts and countries, according to the custom of skilled work- 
men in those days. Accordingly, so soon as his term of ap- 
prenticeship had expired, he set out upon his " wanderschaft," 
at about the age of twenty-one. He first wciit into the coun- 
try adjacent to the Pyrenees; and his journeyuign in those 
mountain districts awoke in his mind that love for ideology 
and natural history which he afterward pursued with so 
much zeal After settling ibr a time at Tarbes, in the High 
I^yrenees, he proceeded northward, through Languedoc,DaU' 
phiny, part of Switzerland, Alsace, the duchies of Cleves and 
Luzembui^, and the provinces of the Lower Rhine, to Ar- 
dennes and Flanders. 

It will be observed that Palissy^s line of travel lay pre- 
cisely through tlie provinces in wliich the people liad been • 
most deeply moved by the recent revolt of Luther IVoni 
Rome. In 1517 the Iveformer had publicly denounced the 
open sale of indulgences " by the profligate monk Tetzel," 
and affixed his celebrated propositions to the outer pillars of 
the great church of Wittemberg. The propositions were at 
once printed in thousands, devoured, and spread abroad in 
every direction. In 1518 Luther appeared, under the safe- 
conduct of the Elector of Saxony, bcdfore the Pope's legate at 
Augsburg ; and in 1520 he publicly burnt the Pope's bull at 

* (Euvres Comjillics de Bernard PaSstif^ idltiaa coofome aux tcxtcs orig- 
inaux imprimes du v:vant do I'linteur : nvec des DOtes et ttue Notice HlStOli- 
que. Par rAUL-ANXOiNc: (Jaf, Jf aris, lb44. 
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Wittcmberg, amid the acclamatious of the people. All Ger- 
many was now in a blaze, and Luther's books and pamplilots 
were every where in demand. It was shortly alter lliis time 
that Falissy passed through the excited provinces. Wher- 
ever he went he heard of Luther, the Bible, and the new rev- 
elation which it had brought to light. The men of his own 
class, with whom he most freely mixed in the course of his 
travels — artists, mechanics, and artisans* — were full of the 
new ideas which were stirring the heart of Germany. These 
were embraced with especial fervor by the youno^ and the en- 
ergetic. Miiid.^ formed and grown old in the estal)lislied 
modes of thouL^ht were unwilling to V)e disturbed, and satis- 
fied to rest as tliey were: "too old for change" Avas their 
maxim. But it was different with the young, the ardent, 
and the inquiring, who looked before rather than behind — ^to 
the future rather than the past. These were, for the most 
part, vehement in support of the doctrines of the Reformation. 

Falissy was then of an age at which the mind is most open 
to receive new impressions. He was, moreover, by nature a 
shrewd observer and an independent thinker, and he could 
not lail to be iniluunced by the ay:itation which stirred so- 
ciety to its depths. Among the many things which Palissy 
learned in the course of his travels was the art of reading 
printed books ; and one of the books which he learned to 
read, and most prized, was the printed Bible, the greatest 
marvel of his time. It was necessarily read in secret, for the 
ban of the Church was upon it ; but t^e prohibition was dis- 
regarded, and probably gave even an additional zest to the 
study of the forbidden book. Men recognized each other^s 
love for it as by a secret sympathy ; and they gathered to- 
gether in workshops and dwellings to read and meditate over 
it, and exhort one another from its pages. Among these was 
Palissy, who, by the time he w^as thirty years old, ha«i become 

* An old Roman Catholic historian says, " Aborc all, painter?, watch- 
makers, sculptors, goldsmiths, booksellers, printers, and others, who. from 
their callings, have some nobility of mind, were among the first easily Bur- 
priaed."— bIbicond— /iuloire de 'l*IUre8ie di ce Siede, book Tii.,931. 

c 
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a follower of the Gospel, and a believer in the l eligioii of the 
open Bible.* 

Talissy returned to France in 1530, at a time when perse- 
cution was at the hottest ; when printing had been suppress- 
ed by royal edict ; when the reading of the Bible was pro- 
hibited on pain of death, and when many were being burnt 
alive for reading and believing it. The persecution espe- 
cially raged in Paris and the neighborhood, which may ac- 
count for Palissy's avoidance of that city, where an artist so 
skilled as he was would naturally have desired to settle, and 
his proceeding to the remote district of Saintonge, in the 
southwest corner of France. Tliere he married, and began 
to pursue liis manifold callingH, more particularly glass-paint- 
ing, portrait-painting, and land-measuring, lie had a long 
and hard fight tor life. His employment was fitful, and he 
was often reduced to great straits. Some years after his set- 
tlement at Saintes, while still struggling with poverty, chance 
threw in his way an enameled cup of Italian manufacture, of 
great beauty, which he had no sooner seen than he desired 
to imitate ; and from that time the determination to discover 
the art by which it was enameled possessed him like a passion. 

The story of Palissy's heroic ardor in prosecuting his re- 
searches in connection with this subject is well known : Jiow 
he built furnace after furnace, and made experiments with 
them aixain and ao-ain, only to end in faihire ; how he was all 
the while studying the nature of earths and clays, and leain- 
ing chemistry, as he described it, "with his teeth;" how he 
reduced himself to a state of the most distressing poverty, 
which he endured amid the expostulations of his fiiends, the 

* Wc can not learn from Palissy's writings what liis creed was. He never 
once mentions the names of either Luther or Calvin ; but he often refers to 
the "teachings of the Bible," and ''the statutes and ordinances of God as 
revealed in hiiWord." Here, fbr example, is a characterititio pMsage : 

" Je n'ay trouv^ rien meilleur que suivre le f onseil de Dieu, scs csdits, 
statuts et ordonnances: et en regardant auel estoit son vuuloir,j'ay trouv^ 
que, par testament dernier, il a comman MS htfritiers quails enswnt Ik 
manger le pain au labeur de leuis corps, et qu'ils eusscnt k multiplier Ics 
talens qu'ils leur avoit laiesez par son testament." — Hecepte Viable, J563. 
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bitter sarcasms of his neighbors^and^wliat was still worse to 
bear, the reproaches of his wife and children. But he was 
borne up thronghont by his indomitable determination, his 
inde&tigable industry, and his irrepi-essible genius. 

On one occasion he sat by his furnace for six successive 
days and nights without changing his clothes. He made ex- 
periment after experiment, aud still the enamel did not melt. 
At his last and most desperate experiment, when the fuel be- 
gan to run short, he rushed into his Jiouse, seized and broke 
up sundry articles of furniture, and luirled them into the fur- 
nace to keep up the heat. No wonder that his wife and chil' 
dren, as well as his neighbors, thought the man had gone 
mad. Bnt he himself was in a measure compensated by the 
fact that the last great burst of heat had melted the enamel; 
for, when the common clay jars, which had been put in 
brown, were taken out after the furnace had cooled, they 
were found covered with the white glaze of which he had 
been so long and so furiously in seareh. By this time, how- 
ever, he had become reduced to a Btate of tliu greatest pov- 
erty. He had stripped his dwelling, he hud beggared him- 
self, and his children wanted food. ^^I was in debt,^' said he, 
"at many places, and when two children were at nurse I was 
unable to pay the nnrse^s wages. No one helped ine. On 
the contrary, people mocked me, saying, 'He will rather let 
his children die of hunger than mind his own business.* *' 
Others said of him that he was ^ seeking to make &lse 
money." These jeerings of the town's folk reached his ears 
as he passed along the streets of Saintes, and cut him to the 
heart. 

Like Brindley the engineer. Pnlissy betook hiniselt to liis 
bed to meditate upon his troubles, and study how to find a 
way out of them. " When I had lain for some time in bed," 
says he, " and considered that if a man has fallen into a ditch 
his first duty is to try and raise himself out of it, I, being in 
like case, rose and set to work to paint some pictures, and by 
this and other means I endeavored to earn a little money 
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Then I said to myself that all my losses and risks were over, 

and there was nothing now to hmdcr me from makuig <?ood 
pit'ccs of ware; and so I began again, as before, to work at 
my old art."* l^ut lie was still very far from success, and 
continued to labor on for years^ amid misfortune, privation, 
and poverty. "All these failures," he continues, " occasioned 
me such labor and sadness of spirit that before I could ren- 
der my various enamels fusible at the same degree of heat, I 
was obliged, as it were, to roast myself to death at the door 
of the sepulchre ; moreover, in laboring at such work, I found 
myself, in the space of about ten years, so worn out that I 
was shrunk almost to a skeleton ; there was no appearance of 
muscle oil my arms or It txs, so that my stockiugs fell about 
my feet when 1 walked abroad." 

His neighbors would no loiiLjer have patience with him, 
and he was despised ami mocked by ail. Yet he persevered 
with his art, and proceeded to make vessels of divers colors, 
which he at length began to be able to sell, and thus earned 
a slender maintenance for his family. The hope which in- 
spired me,*' says he, enabled me to proceed with my work, 
and when people came to see me I sometimes contrived to 
entertain them with pleasantry, while I was really sad at 
heart. . . . Worst of all, the sufferings I had to endure 
were the mockeries and ])crsecutions of those of niy liouse- 
liold, who were so unreasonable as to expect me to execute 
work without the means of doing so. For years my furnaces 
were without any covering or protection, and while attend- 
ing to them I have been exposed for nights, at the mercy of 
the wind and the rain, without any help or consolation, save 
it might be the meauling of cats on the one side, and the 
howling of dogs on the other. Sometimes the tempest would 
beat so furiously against the furnaces that I was compelled 
to leave them, and seek shelter within doors. Drenched by 
rain, and in no better plight than if I had been dragged 

♦ Palissy — Ue I' Art dc Teire: CEuvrcs Completes, p. 2118. 
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through mire, I have gone to lie down at midnight, or at day- 
break, stumbling into the house without a light, and reeling 
from one side to -another as if I had been drunken, my heart 
filled with sorrow at the loss of my labor after sach long toil- 
ing. But, alas! my home proved no refuge for mo; for, 
drenched and besmeared as I was, I found in my chamber a 
second persecution worse than the first, which makes me 
even now marvel that I was not utterly consumed by my 
many sorrows."* 

In the midst of his great distn ss, religion came to Palissy 
as a consoler. He found comtbrt m recalling to mind such 
passages of the Bible as he carried in his memory, and which 
from time to time gave him fresh hope. You will thus ob- 
serve,'' he afterward wrote, the goodness of God to me : 
when I was in the depth of suffering because of my art, He 
consoled me with His Gospel ; and when I have been ex- 
posed to trials because of the Gospel, then it has been with 
my art that He has consoled me." When wandering abroad 
in the fields about Saintcs, at the time of his greatest troub« 
les, Palissy's attention was wont to be diverted from liis own 
sorrows by the wonderful beauty and infinite variety of na- 
ture, of which he was a dose and accurate observer. What 
were his petty cares and trials in sight of the marvelous 
works of God, which spoke in every leaf, and flower, and- 
plant, of His infinite power, and goodness, and wisdom? 
**When I contemplated these things," says Palissy, ''I have 
ihllen upon ray face, and, adoring God, cried to Him in spir- 
it,* What is man, that Thou art mindful of him? Not to us, 
Lord, not to us, but to Thy name be the honor and the glo- 
ry.' "I 

There were already many followers of tlie Gospel in 
Saintes and the adjoining districts. It so happened that 
Calvin had, at an early period in his life, visited Saintonge, 
and sowed its seeds there. Calvin was a native of Noyon, 

* Falissy — De FArt de Terre: CEuvres Completes, p. 321. 
t FALmn~-Bteg»te VeriiM: (EavreB CompteteB, 116-17. 
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inFicardy, and had from bis childhood been destined for the 
priesthood. When only twelve years old he was provided 

^N'itli a beneiice, but by the time he grew to man's estate a 
relativ e presente<l him with a coj^y of the Bible, and he be- 
came a religious reformer. He began, almost iiivoUmtarily, 
to exhort others from its pages, and proceeded to preach to 
the people at Bourges, at Paris, and in the adjoiniiig dis- 
tricts. From thence he went into Poitou and Saintonge on 
the same errand, holding his meetings late at night or early 
in the morning, in retired places — ^in a cellar or a garret — ^in 
a wood or in the opening of a rock in a mountain-side ; a hol- 
low place of this sort, near Poitiers, in which Calvin and his 
friends secretly celebrated the Lord's Supper, being still 
known as " Calvin's Cave." 

We are not informed by Palissy whether he ever met Cal- 
vin in tlie eoiirse of liis mission in Saintonge, which occurred 
shortly after the former had settled ut Saintes; but certain 
it is that he was one of the first followers and teachers of the 
new views in that neighborhood. Though too poor himself 
to possess a copy of the Bible, Palissy had often heard it read 
by others as well as read it himself while on his travels, and 
his retentive memory enabled him to carry many of its most 
striking passages in his nund,* which he was accustomed to 
reproduce in his ordinary speech. Hence the style of his 
early writings, which is strongly marked by Biblical terms 
and similitudes. He also contrived to obtain many written 
extracts from the Old and New Testament, for the purpose 
of reading them to others, and they formed the texts from 
which he exhorted his fellow Gospellers. For Palissy was 
one of the earliest preachers of the Reformed Church in the 

* The Vaudois peasaiui v knew the Bible almost bv heart, liaids were 
from time to time made into their district by the a^^etits of the Romlth 

Church for the purpose of seizing and burning all such copies of the BiUe 
as they conld lay hands on. Knowing this, the peasants formed Rocietics of 
young persons, each of whom was appointed to preserve in his nienmry a 
certain number of chapters; and thus, though their Bibles were seized and 
burnt, tlie Vaudois were still enabled to refer to their Bibles through th^ 
memories of the young minds in which the chaptei's were preserved. 
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town ot Saiiitcs, if lie was not indeed its founder. In one of 
his earliest works* he gives an account of the origin of the 
movement, A\ hi" ] I is all the more interesting as being that of 
the principal actor in the transactions which he describes. 

*'Some time before this," says he, writing of the year 1557, " there was in 
this town a certain artisan, poor and miserable to the last degree, who had so 
great a desire for the advancemeut of the G i sj^cl. tliat he spoke of it one day 
to another artisan as poor as himself, and wlio knew as little ot u us he did, 
for both knew scarcely any thing. Nevertheless, the one urged upuu ilic 
other that if he would but engage to make some 8ort of exhortation, great 
benefit might arise from ift; And though this last fdt himself to be utterly 
destitute of knowledge, the adviee ^ye bin courage. Soi some days later, 
be drew tofether one Sunday morning some nine or ten persons, and seeing 
that he was badly instructed in letters, be had extivc^ seTeral passages 
from the Old and Now Testament, having put tbem in writing. And when 
they had assembled be read to them the passages or anthorities, saying, *Let 
eveiy one, as he has received good gifts, distribute them to others and < Ev- 
ery tree that beareth not fruit shall he cut down and cast into the fire.* He 
ilso read another passage taken from Deuteronomy, wherein it is said, ' Thou 
shah proclaim my law when seated in thy house, when walking by the way, 
when lying down, and wlien rising up.' He further propounded the parable 
of the talents, and cited a number of passages, making prncticfil application 
of them ; and urging, lirst, that to every man appertains the right of .-jieuk- 
ing of the statutes and ordinances of God, to the end that his Word may not 
be set at naught, notwithstanding our uiiworthiness ; and, second, liiat cer- 
tain of his hearers should be incited to follow his example. Accordingly, 
they agreed together that six among them should exhort the others in rota- 
tion ; that is to say, that each should take his turn onoe in every six weeh^ 
on Sundays only. And as th^ were undertaking a duty, for the due per- 
formance of which they had received no special instroction, it was arranged 
that they should put their exhortations in writing, and read tbem to the as- 
sembly. Now all these tldngs were done in acemrdance with the good e^ 
ampl^ connsd, and doctrine of the worthy Fhilebert Hamelin.f 

* Palisst — Recepie Viritabk^ j>ar laqueUe tou$ tea hommes de la France 
powTont apjirendrtt a wniltipUer et avffmtHter Uxor thrtatn-s. — Qfinvres Com- 
pletes, lOG-7. 

t In a previous part of the treatise (Recepte Ventable) in which the above 
pnssage occurs, Palissy gives an interesting account of Philebert Hamelin, one 
of the early martyrs to the Reformed faith in the south of France. Hame- 
lin, like Calvin, had Ik cu educated tor the priesthood, and, like him, was con- 
verted to the new views by reading and studying the Bible. He joined the 
Calvinist Church at Geneva, where he learned the art of printing, and pro- 
ceeded to set up a press for the purpose of printing Bibles. 
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" 8uch," continues Palissy, "was the beginning of the Keforraed Church 
at Saintcs. I am confident that when the members first bci;au to meet they 
did not number mora dian Ave persons. While ibe ehmeh was tbns small, 
and Master Fliilebert was in ]>riflon, there came to ns a minister named De 
la Place, who had been sent to preach at Allevert ; bat the procnrenr of Al- 
leyert arrived at Saintes on the same day about the matter of the baptism 
celebrated by Philebert at the former piace, on account of which many of the 



From that time Hnmolin went about from place to place throughout 

France, selling Bibles and other reliprions books, and every where finding 
persons jeudy to help him iu liis work. The book-hawkers, or colporl&irt^ 
were among the most acttre ai^ents of the Keformation. I>e Felic^ in his 
History of the Protestants of Faitict, says, "They avcic oalUtl bale-bearers, 
basket or literary carriers. They belonged to ditt'crcnt classes of society; 
many were students in theology, or even ministers of the Gospel. Staif in 
hand, basket on buck, through beat and cold, by lonely ways, thrbugh mount* 
ain ravines and dreary morasses, they went fn ni iloor to duo;-, often il! re- 
ceived, always at the haitard of their lives, and not knowing in the morning 
where to lay their head at night. It was chiefly through them that the Bti- 
ble penetrated into the manor of the noVile as well as tlic hut of ihe peasant." 

Of such was Philebert Uamelin, who expounded as well as sold the Bible. 
He frequently visited the town of Saintes, where he had several friends and 
disciples of whom Palissy was one. 'i'hongh feeble iu frame, and suffering 
from ill health, Iliimelin made all hjs journeys on font. Friends offered to 
lend him their horses to ride on ; but he preferred walking alone and un- 
armed, merely with a staff in his hand, and thus he traveled into all parts 
without fear. 

At Hamelin's last visit to Saintes. pome seven or ei^ht of bis friends re- 
ceived him, and after praying with them and counselin;z tliem to meet and 
^hort one another frequently, he set out on foot for Allevert. There he 
publicly preached to many people. He al.so publicly haptizid aii infant. 
This latter circiimstHncc having come to the ears of the Bishop of Saintes, 
he required the magistrates immediately to pursue and apprehend Hamelin, 
who was shortly after taken at the house of a gentleman, and, to Palissy's 
horror and indignation, lodppcl in the eoinmon jail with thieves and malefac- 
tors. *' He was so j)ertecl in his walk," says I'ulissy, "that even his enemies 
themselves were constrained to acknowledge, though not approving of his 
doetrine. that \m was a most pure and holy life. I am, indeed, quite amazed 
that any men should have dared to pronounce senten( u of death upon him, 
seeing that they well knew, for they had heard, his godly conversation. No 
sooner was I informed of his imprisonment than I had the hardihood (pcriU 
OU8 though the times then were !) to go and remonstrate with six of the prin- 
cipal judges and magistrates of the town of Saintes, that they had put in prison 
a prophet, an anpicl of God, sent to proclaim His message and the judgment 
of condemnation to men in these latter times. ns.';nrin.i: them that during the 
eleven years I had known the said PhileSert Hamelin he was of so pure and 
holy a way of life that it seemed to me that other men were altogether wick- 
ed compared with himJ*'^Recepie ViritaUty 106. 

Palissy's remonstrances, made at the peril of his own life, were, however, 
of no avail. Hamelin was sent to Bordeaux in the custody of the provost- 
marshal. Th<»e he was tried for the fatal crime of heresy, sentenced to 
death, and— to use Pali»y*s words— "hanged like a common thief." 
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persons there picseiit were liable to heavy penalties. This was the occasion 
of our taking the saiU l)e la Place to administer to us the Word of God, and 
be remained with us until Monsieur dc la Boissiere came, who is our minis- 
ter at the present time.* Bnt oore is indeed a pitiable case, for, although we 
have a good will, we have not the means of supporting ministers. De la 
Plaee, during the time he was with ns, was principally maintained at the ex- 
liense of gentlefolks, who often kept him at their houses; but fearing that onr 
ministers might thereby be comipted, Monsieur de la Boissiere was desired ' 
not to leave the town at the instance of the gentry, without leave, excelling 
in cases of emergency. Such being the case, the poor man was as closely 
confined as any prisoner; very often he liad to cat apples and drink water 
for his dinner, and to use his cbenuse in lien of a table-cloth ; for there were 
very few people of nny means wIjo belonjzed to our little congregation, and 

we had not whcrewiihal lo pay hitii liis f^tipeiid 

"Thus was tlie cfinrch first set uj) among us by a few poor and dcs]iised 
people, with fjrent diflieulty, and amid many perils. Great was the detrac- 
tion we bad to i ncounter from wicked and perverse ealumniators. Some 
said if our dueti ines were good we ought to pi-each ibeni in public. Otherii 
alleged that we met in secret merely for purposes of wantonness, and that at 
our meetings the women were in eommon. Again, notwithsunding these 
unfounded scandals, God prospered our efforts so much, that although onr 
assemblies were for the most part held at midnight, and our enemies heard 
us passing along the streets, God kept them bridled in such sort that we were 
preserved for a time under His protection. And when God willed that his 
Church should at length make a public manifestation in open day, then was 
a great work done in our town ; for though two of our principal men, who 
went to Toulouse, were unable to obtain permission for us to bold our assem- 
blies in public, we nevertheless had the conrage to take the market-house for 
the purpose, ^'t 

The meetings of the little congregation soon became more 
popular in Saintes. The people of the town went at first ont 

of curiosity to observe their proceedini^s, and were gradually 
attracted by the earnestness of the oi t^hipcrs. The mem- 
bers of" The Reliirioii" were known thruuiihont the town to 
be persons of blameless li\ t s, |)L'aceable<, w('ll-(lis]iose(l, and 
industrious, who commanded the respect even of their oue- 

• The Reeeftte Ve'Atahlf, in whicli Falissy gives this account, is supposed 
to hrtvc boon written by him in prison at Borde.uix. where he was confined 
for the crime of heretiy, as will be hereafter explained, in the year 1559-60* 
The treatise was printed at La Bochdle in 1563. 
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mies. At lenG^tli the Kotiian Catholics of Saintes bei^an to 
say to their monks and priestsf • • See these raini8tei*s of the 
new religion ; they make prayers ; they lead a holy life ; 
why can not you do the like?'' The monks and priests, not 
to be outdone by the men of The Religion, then began to 
pray and to preach like the ministers; ^bo that in those 
days,'* to nse the words of Palissy, ^' there were prayers daily 
in this town, both on one side and the other.'' So kindly a 
spirit beg-an to spriiif^ up under the operation of these influ- 
ences, tiiai ihc religious exercises of both parties — of tlie old 
and tlie new religion — were for a short time celebrated in 
some of the churches by turns; one portion ut the people at- 
tending the prayers of the old church, and another portion 
the preaching of the new ; so that the Catholics, returning 
from celebrating the mass, were accustomed to meet the 
Huguenots on their way to hear the exhortation,* as is nsnal 
in Holland at this day. The effects of this joint religious ac- 
tion on the morals of the people are best described in Palis^ 
sy's own words : 

"The progress made by us was sucli, tliat in the course of a few years, by 
tlio time that our enemies rose up to pillage and persecute us, lewd plays, 
dances, ballads, gorniandizings, and superfluities of dress and head-gear, had 
nlDOft entirely erased. Scarcely was any bad language to be heard on any 
dde» iior were there any more crimes and scandais. Lawsuits greatly di. 
minished ; for no sooner bad any two persons of The Kdigion fallen out, 
than means were foand to bring them to an agreement ; moreover, Tcry 
ofken, before beginning any lawsntt, the one would not begin it before first 
exhorting the other. When the time for celebrating Easter drew near, many 
dtfi^rences, discussions, and quarrels were thus stayed and settled. There 
were tlien no questions among them, but only psalms, prayers, and spiritual 
canticles $t nor was there any more desire for lewd and dissolute songs. 

* Alfred Dumbsnil— >B^aiir«/ /Vissy, Li Potkt de Terre ; Paris, Gres- 

aart, p. 120. 

t The Reformers early enlisted music in their service, and it exercised 
a powerful influence in extending the new movemwit among the people. 

Music,** said Luther, "is the art of the pro]>het8. It is one of the roost 
magnificent and delightful presents thnt God hns piven u«. Satan can not 
malce head against music." Luther was a poet as well as a nutsician; his 
EMfi*tt Bury ist unMt Gott (one of the themes of Meyerbeer's //ngftieaofs), 
which rang throngh all Germany, was the " Marseillaise*^ of the lleformation. 
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Indeed, The BeUgton nuide sueh progress, that even the magistrates began 
to prohibit ihingB that had grown up wider their authority. Thus they for- 
bade inn>keepen to permit gambling or diwipation to be carried on within 
their premisee) to the oiticemait of men away fVom their own homes and 
fismiiies. 

"In those days might be seen, on Sundays, bands of work-people walking 
abroad in the meadows, the grove^ and the fields, singing psalms and sptrit- 
nal songs* or reading to and instructing one another. There might also be 
seen girls and maidens seated in groups in the gardens and pleasant })laecs, 
singing songs on sacred themes; or boys accompanied by their teachers, the 
effects of whose instruction had aheady been so salutary, that those young 
persons not only exhibited a manly bearing, but a manful 8tendfastne«s of 
conduct. Indeed, these various influences, working one with another, had 
already effected so much good, that not only had the liabits and modes of 
life of the ijcopie been n fonncd, but their very counienances themselves 
seemed to be changed and improved."* 

But this happy state of affairs did not last long. While 
the ministers of the new religion and priests of the old (with 
a few exceptions) were working thus hannoniously together 
at Saintes^ events were rapidly drawing to a crisis in other 
parts of France. The heads of the Roman Catholic Oharch 
saw with alarm the rapid strides whicli the new religion was 
making, and that a large proportion of the population were 
day by <l«iy escaping frum tlieir control. P(^pc Pins TV., 
through ills agents, urged the decisive interlereiice of the 

Luther had improved both the words and the music two days before his ap- 
pearance at the Diet of Worms. As he was journeying toward that city, 
he caught sight of its bell-towers in the distance, on which he rose up in his 
chariot and sang the nol^ song. 

The French Reformers also enlisted music in tlicir service at an early 
period. The ps«ilms were translated by Clement Murot and Theodore do 
Bese, set to attractive music, and sung in harmony in family worship, in the 
streets and fields, and in congregational meetings. During a lull in the 
persecution at Paris in 1558, thousands of persons assembled at the rre-aux> 
Glercs to listen to the psalms sung by the men of **The Be]ff!ion"as they 
marched along. But when the persecution revired, the singing of psalms 
wns one of the things most strictly interdicted, even on pain of death. 

Calvin also, at Geneva, took great care to have the psalms set to good 
mnsie. He employed, with that object, tlie best composers, and distributed 
] I iTU( rc)j)ies of the music throughout all the churches. Tims psahm dy, 
in whicli the whole people could join, every where became an essential part 
of the service of the Reformed Church ; the chants of the Roman Catholics 
having, until then, been sung only by the priests or by hired performers. 
. * PALisar — CEnvrcs Completes ; Meoqite V^itabk, 108. 
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secular authority to stay tlie progress ol heresy ; and Philip 
II. of JSpuiii supported him with all his influence. The Hu- 
guenots had, by virtue of their increasing numbers, become 
a political powei* ; and many of the leading politicians of 
France embraced the Beformed cause, not because they were 
impressed by the truth of the new views, but because they 
were capable of being used as an instrument for party war- 
fare. Ambitious men, opposed to the court party, arrayed 
themselves on the side of the Huguenots, caring perhaps lit- 
tle for their principles, but mainly actuated by the desire of 
])r()m(>ting their own ]if'rs<nuil ends. Thus political and re- 
liiiious dissension cunibnied toixether to fan the furv of the 
contending parties into a flame^ the councils of state became 
divided and distracted ; there was no controlling mediating 
power ; the extreme partisans were alike uncompromising ; 
and the social outbreak, long imminent, at length took place. 
The head of the Chureh in France alarmed the king with 
fears for his throne and his life. **If the secular arm,*' said 
the Cardinal de Lorraine to Henry II., "fails in its duty, all 
the malcontents will throw themselves into this detestable 
sect. They will first destroy tlie ecclesiastical power, after 
which it will be the turn of the l oyal ])ower.'' Tlie secular 
arm was not slow to strike. In 1659, a royal edict was pub- 
lished declaring the crime of heresy punishable by death, and 
forbidding the judges to remit or mitigate the penalty. The 
iires of persecution, w^hich had long been smouldering, again 
burst forth all over France. The provincial Parliament insti- 
tuted Chambres ardentes, so called because they condemned 
to the fire all who were accused and convicted of the crime 
of heresy. Palissy himself has vividly narrated the effect of 
these relentless measures in his own district of Saintes; 

''TheTcry thought of tbeevil deeds of those days," snys he, "when wicked 
men were let loose npon as to scatter, overwhelm, ruin, and destroy the fol- 
lowers of the Reformed faith, fills my mind with horror. That I might be 
out of the way of their frightful and execrable tyrannies, and in order not to 
be a witness of dte craelties, robberies, and murders perpetrated in this rnral 
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neigbborhood, I concealed myself at home^ remainiDg there for the space of 
two months. It seemed to me as if daring that time hell itself had broken 
loos^ and that raging devils had entered into, and taken possemon of the 
town of Saintes. For in the plaee where I bad shortly hefore heard only 
psalms and spiritual songs, and exhortations to pure and honest livings I now 
heard nothing but blasphemies^ assaults, threatenings, tumults, abominable 
language, dissolutene^, and lewd and disgusting songs, of such sort that it 
seemed to me as if all purity and godliness liad become completely stifled and 
extinguished. Among other horrors of the time, there issued forth from the 
Castle of Tnillcbourg a band of wicked imps who worked more mischief even 
than any of the dovils of the old school. On tlieir entering tiic town accom- 
panied by certain priests, with drawn swords in their hand?!, tliey shouted, 
'Where are they? let us cut their throats instantly I' tliough tlu y knew well 
enouf^h that there was no resistance to them, tliose of the KLTormed Church 
having all taken to iiigiit. To make matters worse, they met an innocent 
Parisian in the street, reported to have money about him, and him they set 
upon and killed without resistanee, first stripping him to his shirt before 
putting him to death. Afterward they went ftom house to house, stealing, 
plundering, robbing, gormandizing,^ mocking, swearing and uttering foul 
blasphemies both against God and man.*** 

During the two months that Palissy remained secluded at 
home, he busily occupied himself in perfecting the secret of 
the enamel, after which he had been so long in search. For, 

notwithstanding his devotion to the exercises of Iiis religion, 
he continued to dcvotr himself with no less zeal to the prac- 
tice of his art; and his lairie as a potter already extended 
beyond the bounds of his district. He iiad, itideed, been so 
fortunate as by this time to attract the notice of a powerful 
noble, the Duke of Montmorency, Constable of France, then 
engaged in building the magnificent chateau of Ecouen, at 
St. Denis, near Paris* Specimens of Palissy's enameled tiles 
had been brought under the duke^s notice, who admired them 
so much that he at once gave Palissy an order to execute the 
pavement for his new residence. He even advanced a sum 
of money to the potter, to enable inni t*) enlarge his works, 
so as to complete the order with dispatch. 
Palissy^s opinions were of course well known in his dis- 
* Palust— (Envres Completes: Beeqtte V4ritcAItf 111. 
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trict, where he had been the founder, and was in a measure 
the leader, of the Reformed seet. The duke was doubtless 
informed of the danger which his potter ran on the outbreak 
of the persecution, and accordingly used his influence to ob- 
tain a safeguard for him from the Duke of Montpensier, who 
then commanded the royal army in Saintonge. But even 
this protection was insufficient ; for, as the persecution wax- 
ed hotter, and the search for heretics became keener, Palissy 
found liis workshop no longer safe. At length he was seized, 
dragged from his home, and hurried olf by niglit to l^or- 
(Icnnx, to be put upon his trial for the crime of heresy. And 
this first great potter of France — this true man of genius, 
religion, and virtue — would certainly have been tried and 
burnt, as hundreds more were, but for the accidental circum- 
stance that the Duke of Montmorency was in urgent want 
of enameled tiles for his castle floor, and that Palissy was 
the only man in France capable of executing them. 

In the epistle dedicatory to tlie JRecepte Veritable.^ Palissy, 
addressing the duke, says, with much apparent simplicity, 
"I assure you, in all truth, that my enemies have really no 
cause against me, except that I have many times shown them 
certain passages of Scripture, wherein it is written that he is 
miserable and accursed who drinks the milk, and clothes 
himself with the wool of the flock, but gives them no pas- 
ture. And although my doing so ought tb have incited them 
to love me, it only had the effort of inducing them to de- 
stroy me as a malefactor.*^ It is not improbable that the 

* In his prefatory address to "the reader" ho also says: ''Je voudrois 
prier la noblesse do France, aosqnels le pourtrait pourroit beanconp serair, 

qu* apres que j'auray employ^ mon temps pour lour faire service, qu'ils leur 
plnisc ne mc rendrc mal pour bicn, commc out fait les Ecclcsiastiqiics I?o- 
mnins de cette ville, Icsqucls m'ont voulu fuire pcndre pour leur avoir pour- 
chasse le plus grand bicn que iamois leur pourroit adnenir, qui est ponr les 
avoir voulu inciter a paistre leur troupeaux suivant Ic commandement do 
Dieu. £t sauroit-on dire que iamais ie leur eusse fait aucun tort ? Mais 
paree que ie leur ftuois remon«tr€ leur perdition an dixhoitiifcnie de l*Apoca- 
lypse, tendant kiln do unc authority escrite au prophete Iei*cnnc, ou it dit: 
Malediction sur vous, Pasteurs, qui mangcz le lait et vestissez la laine, et 
laissez mes brcbis esparses par les montagnes ! Ic les redetnanderay de nos- 
tra main. Eux voyans telle chos^ au lieu de s*amendor, lis se sont eudur- 
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sending of Palissy to Bordeaux, to be tried there instead of 
at Saintes, was a nise on the part of the Duke of Montpen- 
sier, to gain time until the Constable could bo inlormed of 
the danger which threatened the life of his potter ; for Palis- 
sy adds, " It is a certain truth that, had I been tried by the 
judges of Saintes, they would have caused me to die before 
I could have obtained £rom you any help." He proceeds : 

*'I would have taken very good care not to have fallen into the sanguin- 
ary hands of my cnennies, bad it not been that I relied upon their having 
respect for your work on which I was engaged, as well as on the protection 
of my lord the Duke of Montpensier, who gave me a safeguard, prohibiting 
them from taking notice of or interfering with me, or with my house, well 
knowing, as he did, that no one could execute vuur tiles but myself. So. 
buiug in their iiands a prisoner, the Seigneur de Buric, the Seigneur de Jar- 
nac, and the Seigneur de TontJi made every effort toward my deliverance, 
in order that your woric might be completed. Nevcrthelessi, my enemies 
tent me by night to Bordeaux by roundaboot roads^ having no regard either 
for yonr digni^ or your desfres. This I fonnd very strange, seeing that the 
Count Bochefoncattld, althongh for the time he took the part of your advw- 
sariea, nerertheless fdt so mncb pride in your Aonor that he did not wish 
any other work than yours to be proceeded with in my potteiy, because of 
yonr eommands; while my persecutors, on tlie contrary, had no sooner 
made me prisoner than they broke into my workshop and made a public 
place of part thereof, for they had come to a resolution in the Maiaon de 
Viilc to raze my work to the ground, though it had been partly erected at 
your expense ; and this resolution they would have carried out had it not 
been that tlic Seigneur de Fonts and his lady entreated t!ic aforesaid ])er- 
sons not to commit such an outrage. I have set down all these things in 
writing in order that you may see that I was not committed to prison as a 
thief or a murderer. I know that you will hear these things in romcnihrance 
both as to time and place, seeing that your work must cost yuu much more 
than it otherwise would have done, through the injury you have sustained 
in my person ; nevertheleaB I hope that, fbUowing the eounsel of God, you 
will render good for evil, which is my desire, while for my part I will en* 



ds, et se sont bandex pontre la Inroi^re, k fin de cheminer le surplus de leurs 
iours cn tcnebres. ot ensuyvaus leurs voluptez ct desirs charncls acconstu- 
mez. Ic n'eusse iamais pensc que par la iis eussent voulu prendre occasion 
de me fairc monrir. Dieu m'est temoin que le mal qu'ils m'ont fait n'a esttf 
pour autre occasion que pour la susdite. Ce neantmoins, ie prieDien quails 
ies Teuille amender." — Pt*fMet p. 1 1, 12. 
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deavor to the best of niv power to repay the many bencfitg which yoa have 
been pleased to confer upon me.*'* 

To return to the narrative. No soone- did jNIontmorency 
hear oi' the peril into whicli hin potter had fallen, and tind 
that unless he bestirred himself Pulissy would be burnt and 
his tiles for Ecouen remain unfiuislud, than he at once used 
his influence with Catharine de Medicis^ the queen-mother^ 
with whom he was then all-poweiiiil, and had him forthwith 
appointed Inventor of Rustic Figulines to the King.'' This 
appomtment had the immediate effect of withdrawing Palis- 
sy from the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Bordeaux, and 
transferrins^ him to that of tlie (irand Couiu il uf Paris, which 
was tantamount to an indetinite adjuuniiiiLiit of his case. 
The now royal potter was aecordintrly released from prison,- 
and returned to Saintes to find hi& workshop roofless and de- 
vastated. He at once made arrangements for leaving the 
place; and, shaking the dust of Saintes from his ieet, he 
shortly after removed to the Tuileriesf at Paris, where he 
long continued to carry on the manufacture of his famous 
pottery. 

It is not necessary' to pursue the career of Palissy farther 

than to add that the circumstance of his being employed by 
the bigoted Catharine de Medicis liad not the slightest effect 
in inducing him to change liis religion. lie remained a 
Huguenot, and stoutly maintained his opinions to the last — 
SO stoutly, indeed, that toward the close of Ins life, when an 
old man of seventy-eight, he was again arrested as a heretic 
and imprisoned in the Bastile. He was threatened with 
death unless he recanted. But, though he was feehle, and 
trembling on the verge of the grave, his spirit was as brave 
as ever. He was as obstinate now in holding to his religion 
as he had been more than thirty years before in hunting out 

• Preface tu Jlcccptt Winlabk, addressed by Palissy to "Monseigneur le 
Due de Montmorency, Pair et Coiuiestable de France." 

t Tuil(M ies— so called from the tile-works originally established there fay 
Francis I. ia 1518. 
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the secret of the cuamcl. M;ithieu de Launay, minister of 
state, one of the sixteen members of council, insisted that 
Palissy should be publicly burnt ; but the Due de j\layenne, 
who protected him, contrived to protract the proceedings 
and delay the sentence. 

The French historian D'Aubigne, in his Universal Miston/, 
describes Henry III. as visiting Falissy in person, with the 
object of indbcing him to abjure his faith. ^ My good man,^' 
said the king, you have now served my mother and myself 
for forty-five years. We have put up with your adhering to 
your religion amid fires and massacres. But now I am so 
pressed by the Guise party, as well as by my own people, 
that I am constrained to leave you iu the hands of your cue- 
mies, and to-morrow you wiii be burnt unless you become 
(OTiyerted." " Sire," answered the unconquerable old man, 
. i am ready to give my life for the glory of God. You have 
said many timesthat you have pity on me; now I have pity 
on you, who have pronounced the words 'I am constrained.' 
It is not spoken like a king, sire ; it is what you, and those 
who constrain you, the Guisards and all your people, can 
never effect upon me, for I know how to die." 

Palis.sy was not burnt, but died iu the IJastile, after about 
a year'f* imjtrisoument, courageously })erseveriiig to the end, 
and glorying in being able to lay down his lif«' for liis faith. 
Thus died a man of truly great and noble character, of irre- 
pressible genius, indefatigable industry, heroic endurance, 
and inflexible rectitude — one of France's greatest and no* 
blest sonSi 

D 
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PBBBECimOirS OF TBS BEFOBKBD IK VRJLSCE AKD 

FLANDBSS. 

Pausst was not the only man of genius in France who 
embraced the Reformed faith. The tendency of books and 
the Bible was to Btimnlate inquiry on the part of all who 
studied them; to extend the reign <^ thought, and emanci* 
pate the mind from the dominion of mere human authority. 
Hence we find such men as Peter Ramus and Joseph Justus 
8ca1iger, the philosophers ; CharlesDumoulin, the jurist; Am- 
brose Fare, the surgeon ; Henry Stephens (or Estiennc), the 
printer and scholar;'*' Jean Goujon, the 8Ciili)tor ; Charles 
Goudimel, tlie musical C()nij)0ser ; and Oliver do Serre, the 
agriculturist, were all Protestants. These were among the 
very first men of their time in France. 

Persecution did not check the spread of the new views; on 
the contrary, it extended them. The spectacle of men and 
women publicly suffering death for their fiiith, expiring under 
the most cruel tortures rather than depy their convictions, 
attracted the attention even of the incredulous. Their curi- 
osity was roused; they desired to learn what there was in 
the forbidden Bible to inspire such constancy and enduiiince ; 
and they too read the book, and in many cases became fol- 
lowers of The Relicrion. 

Thus the new views spread rapidly all over France. They 
not only became established in all the large towns, but pene- 
trated the rural districts, more especially in the south and 

* The Stephenses, being threatened with persecution by the Sorbonne be- 
CBiue of the editions of the fiible and New Testatneat priiiited by them, were 

under the necessity of leaving Paris for Geneva, where they settled, and a 
long succession of illustriottS scholai's and printers handed down the repata- 
tion of the family. 
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southeast of France. The social misery which pervaded 
those districts doubtless helped the spread of the new doc- 
trines among the lower classes ; for there was even more 
discontent abroad/' said Braatome, ''than Huguenotism.'* 
Bat they also extended among the learned and the wealthy. 
The heads of the honse of Bourbon, Antoine, duke of Yen- 
ddme, and Lonis, prince of Cond^, declared themselves in 
ikyor of the new views. The former became the husband 
of the celebrated Jeanne D'Albret, queen of Navarre, daugh- 
ter of the Protestant Marorarct of Valois, and the latter be- 
came the recognized leader of the Huguenots. The head of 
the Coligny family took the same side. TheMontmorencies 
were divided; the Constable halting between the two opin- 
ions, waiting to see which should prove the stronger; while 
others of the family openly sided with the Reformed. In- 
deed it seemed at one time as if France were on the brink of 
becoming Protestant. Bi 1561 the alarmed Cardmal de 
Sainte-Croix wrote to the Pope, " The kingdom is already 
half iluguenot." 

When Charles IX. succeeded to the throne in 1660, he was 
a boy only ten years old, and entirely under the control of 
Catharine de Medicis, his mother. The finances of the king- 
dom were found to be in a deplorable state, and the public 
purse was almost empty. Society was distracted by the 
leuds of the nobles, over whom, as in Scotland about the 
same period, the monarch exercised no effective control. 

France had, however, her Parliament or States-General, 
which in a measure placed the king's government en rajyport 
with the iiutioii. On its assembliriLT in December, 1560, the 
Chancellor de L'Hopital exhorted men of all parties to rally 
round the young king; and, while condemning the odious 
punishments which had recently been inflicted on persons of 
the Reformed faith, he announced the intended holding of a 
national council, and expressed the desire that thencefor- 
ward France should recognize neither Huguenots nor Pa- 
pists, but only Frenchmen. 
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This was the first utterance of the voice of conciliation. 
The I'rotestants heard it with joy, their enemies with rage. 
Jean Quintin, the representative of the clergy, demanded that 
measures should be taken to deliver France from heresy, and 
that Charles IX. should vindicate his claim to the title of 
" Most Chmtian King.^ Lange, the spokesman of the Tiers 
£tat, on the other hand, declared against "the three principal 
vices of the ecclesiastics — ^pride, avarice, and ignorance,*^ and 
urged that they should return to the simplicity of the ]>rim> 
tive Church. The nobles, divided among themselves, de- 
manded, some that the proaeliiiig of the Gospel should be 
forbidden, and others that there should be general freedom 
of worship ; but all who spoke were unanimous in acknowl- 
edging the necessity for a reform in the discipline of the 

Church.* 

While the state of religion thus occupied the deputies, an 

i'(jually grave question occupied the court. There was no 
money in the exchequer; the rate of interest was twelve per 
cent., and forty-three millions of francs were re(]nin d to be 
raised I'roin an impoverished nation. The deputies were 
alarmed at the appalling figure which the chancellor speci- 
fied, and, declaring that they had not the requisite power to 
vote the required sum, they broke up amid agitation, leaving 
De L*H6pital at variance with the Parliament, which refused 
to register the edict of amnesty to the Pi-otestants which the 
king had proclaimed. 

The king's minister was, however, desirous of bringing all 
parties to an agreement, if possible, and especially of allaying 
the civil discord which seemed to be fa.st precipitating France 
into civil war. He accordingly, with the sanciion of the 
queen-mother, arranged for a conference between the heads 
of the religious parties, which took place at Vassy, in the 
presence of the king and his court, in August, 15G1. Pope 
Pius IV. was greatly exasperated when informed of the in- 
tended conference, and declared himself to have been betray* 
* PuAUX— JJwCoire dt h R^fi>rmatUm Franfmse, ii., 82. 
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ed by Catharine de ^ledic is.* The granting of such a confer* 
ence "was a recognition of the growing power of heresy in 
France — the same heresy which hail already deprived Rome 
of her dommion over the mind of England and half Gemany, 
The Pope's fears were, doubtless, not without foundation ; 
and had France at that juncture possessed a Knox or a Lu* 
Uiei — ci Regent Murray or a Lord Burleigh — the results 
woiilcl have been widely different. But as it M as, the Re- 
foiTiKMl party had no better leader than tlie schohirly and 
pious Theodore de Beza ; and the conierence had no other 
result than to drive the contending parties more widely 
asunder than before. 

Although a royal edict was published in January, 1562, 
guaranteeing to the Protestants liberty of worship, the con- 
cession was set at defiance by the Papal party, whose leaders 
urged on the people in many districts to molest and attack 

* PiTAUX (ii., 98) quotes a remarkable letter written nt this time by Cath- ' 

arine de Afcdicii^ to the Pope, defending herself for having sanctioned the 
conference, and urging the necessity for a reform in the Church. "The 
number of those who have separated themselves from the Roman Church/' 
she said, "is so great that they can no longer be restrained by severity of 
law or force (if iirms. Tliey liavo become so powerful by reason of the no- 
bles and ma^i^itratcs who have joined the party, they are so firmly united, 
and daily acquire sneh strength, that they are becoming more and more for- 
miMahle in all parts of the kingdom. In the mean time, by the ^n a( e of 
God, there are among them neither Anabaptists nor libertines, nor any par- 
tisiins of odious opinions. All admit the twelve articles of the Creed a^ they 
have been explained by Pins III. and the cccumenlcal cooncils. Thas many 
of the mo^t zcnlous Catholics believe that it is not necessary to cnrtnil the 
communion of the Church, although they think differently on other points, 
wherein they consider change may be tolerated, and which might be a step 
toward the reunion of the Greek witli the Latin Church. Many persons of 
great j'icty indulge the hope that if they can terminate in some snch manner 
the ditTerences of religion, God, who always helps his people, will diisipate 
the darkness, and make his light and truth to shine in the eyes of all nwn.** 
Tlic queen-mother farther proceeded to specify the abuses wliich had crept 
into public worship in the Church, and requested the X'ope to banish (he use 
of the Latin tongae. '*If the people do not nnderstano what is said," she 
observed, with much reason, "how can they intelligently respond with the 
*Amen' or 'Ainsi soit-il?'" The Pope concealed his indi<:;nation on receipt 
of this letter, but dispatched as his legate to Paris the Cardinal de Perrara, 
of infamous origin, grandson of Roderic Borgia, and son of Rodericks dangli- 
ter Lucrctia. The papal Icf^atc had usually been welcomed at Paris by the 
ringing of all the church-bells, but on this occasion it was matter of geuerai 
remark that the bells were mute. 
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the ibliowprs of the new faith. Tlio Papists denounced the 
heretics, and called upon the government to extirpate them; 
the Huguenots, on their part, denounced the comiptions of 
the Ohttrcb, and demanded their reform. There was no 
dominant or oontroUing power in the state, which drifted 
steadily in the direction of civil war. Both parties began 
to arm ; and in such a state of things a fi^iark may kindle a 
conflagration. The qneen -mother, though inclining to the 
side of the Reformed, did not yet dare to take a side ; but 
she sounded Colis^iiy as to the number of followers that he 
conld, in event ol need, place at tlie service of the king. His 
answer was, " We have two thousand and fifty churches, and 
four hundred thousand men able to bear arms, without tak- 
ing into account oar secret adherents.* Such was the criti- 
cal state of affairs when matters were precipitated to an is- 
sue by the action of the Duke of Guise, the leader of the 
Catholic party. 

On Christmas day, 1562, the Fh)testants of Vassy, in 
Champagne, met to the number of about three thousand, to 
listen to the preaching oi the Word, and to celebrate the 
sacrament according to the practice of their Church. \ assy 
was one of the possessions of the Guises, the mother of whom, 
Antoinette de Bourbon, an ardent Roman Catholic, could not 
brook the idea of the vassals of the family daring to profess 
a faith different from that of their feudal superior. Com- 
plaint had been made to her grace, by the Bishop of Ch&lons, 
of the offense done to religion by the proceedings of the peo- 
ple of Yassy, and she threatened them, if they persisted in 
their proceedings, with the vengeance of her son, the Duke 
of Guise, 

Undismayed by this threat, the Protestants of Vassy con- 
tinued to meet publicly and listen to t)ieir preachers, be- 
lieving themselves to be under the protection of the law , ac- 
cording to the terms of the royal edict. On the Ist of 
March, 1663, they held one of their meetings, at which about 

• j|f4fni<Nr«« OandOt 687. 
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twelve hundred persons were present in a large bam which 
served for a church. The day before, the Duke of Guise, ac- 
companied by the duchess his wife, the Cardinal of Guise, 
and about two hundred men anned with arqnebnses and 
poniards^ set out for Yassy. They rested during the night 
at Dampmarten, and next morning marched direct upon the 
congregation assembled in the bam. The minister, Morel, 
had only begun bis opening prayer, when two shots were 
fired at the persons on the platform. The congregation tried 
in vain to shut the doors; the followers of the Diikr <»r Guise 
burst in, and precipitated themselves on the unarmed men, 
women, and children. For an hour they fired, hacked, and 
stabbed among them, the duke coolly watching the carnage. 
Sixty persons of both sexes were left dead on the spot, more 
than two hundred were severely wounded, and the rest con- 
trived to escape. After Hie massacre the duke sent for the 
local judge, and severely reprimanded him for having per* 
mitted the Huguenots of Vassy thus to meet. The judge 
intrenched himself behind the edict of the king. The duke's 
eyes flashed with rage, and, striking the hilt of his sword 
with his band, he said, "The sharp edge of this will soon cut 
your edict to pieces.''* 

The massacre of Vassy was the match applied to the 
charge which was now ready to explode. It was the signal 
to Catholic France to rise in mass agamst the Huguenots, 
The clergy glorified the deed from the pulpit, and compared 
the duke to Moses, in ordering the exterminatbh of all who 
had bowed the knee to the golden cal£ A fortnight later 
the duke entered Paris in triumph, followed by about twelve 
hundred noblemen and gentlemen, mounted on horses richly 
caparisoned. The provost of merchants went out to meet 
and welcome him at the Porte Saint-Denis, and the people 
received him with immense acclamations as the defender of 
the faith and the savior of the country. 

Theodore de Beza, overwhelmed with grie^ waited on his 
* I>AViLA-^HiHUr€ du Guem» Owikt d$ -fVoJioe, liv. ii., p. 879. 
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majesty to complain of the gross violation of the terms of 
the royal edict of which the Guise party had been guilty. 
But the king mid the queen-mother were powerless amid the 
whii'lwind of exeitemeut which prevailed throughout Paris. 
They felt that their own lives were not safe, and they at 
once secretly departed for Fontainebleau. The Duke of 
Guise followed them, accompanied by a strong escort. Ap- * 
rived there, and admitted to an interview, the duke repre- 
sented to Catharine that, in order to prevent the Huguenots 
obtaining possession of the king^s person, it was necessary 
that he should accompany them to Melun, but the queen- 
mother might remain if she chose. She determined to ac- 
company her son. After a brief stay at Vincennes, the eourt 
was again installed in the Louvre on the 6th of April. The 
queen-mother was vanquished. 

The court waverers and the waiters on fortune at once ar- 
rayed themselves on the side of the strong. Hie old Con* 
stable de Montmorency, who had been halting between the 
two opinions, signalised his readherence to the Church of 
Kome by a characteristic act. Placing himself at the head 
of the mob, whose idol he was ambitious , to be, he led them 
to the storming of the Protestant church outside the Porte 
Saint-Jacques, called the " Temple of Jerusalem." Burst- 
ing in the doors of the empty place, they tore up the seats, 
and, plaeiiig them and tlie Bibles in a pile niion the floor, 
they set the whole on lire, amid great acclamations. After 
this exploit the Constable made a sort of triumphal entry 
into Paris, as if he had won some great battle. Not con- 
tent, he set out on the same day to gather more laurels at 
the village of Popincourt, where he had the Protestant 
church there set on fire ; but the conflagration extending to 
the adjoining houses, many of them were also burnt down. 
For these two great exploits, however, the Constable, if we ex- 
cept the acclamations of the mob, received no other acknowl* 
edgmeut than the nickname of" Captain Burnbenches 

* M(6mi(nre$ de Cmd£t iii., p. 187. 
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More appalling, howeTer, than the burning of ehurche% 
were the massacres which followed that of Yassy all over 
France — at Paris, at Senlis, at Amiens, at Meaux, at Ch41on8| 
at Troyes, at Bar-sur-Seine, at Epemay, at Nevers, at Mans, 

at Ang( rs, at Blois, and many other places. At Tours the 
number of the slain was so greai that the banks ot tho Loire 
were almost covered with the corpses of men, women, and 
chiklren. The persecution especially raged in Provence, 
where the Protestants were put to death after being sub- 
jected to a gi*eat variety of tortures.* Any detail of these 
events would present only a hideous monotony of massacre. 
We therefore pass them by. 

The Huguenots, taken unawares, were at iirst unable to 
make head against their enemies. But the Prince of Oondd 
took the field, and numbers at once rallied to his standard. 
Admiral Coligny at first refiised to join them, but, yielding 
to the entreaties of liis wiie, ho at lengili placed himself by 
the side of Conde. A period of fierce civil war ensued, in 
which the worst passions were evoked on both sides, and 
frightful cruelties were perpetrated, to the shame of religion, 
in whose name these things were done. The Huguenots re- 
venged themselves on the assassins of their co-religionistB 
by defacing and destroying the churches and monasteries. 
In their iconoclastic rage they hewed and broke the images, 
the carvings, and the richly-decorated work of the cathe- 
drals at Bourges, at Lyons, at Orleans, at Rouen, at Caen, at 
Tonrs, and many other places. They tore down the cruci- 
fixes, and dracfged them tlirough the mml of the streets. 
They violated the tombs alike of saints and sovereigns, and 
profaned the shrines which were the most sacred in the eyes 
of the Roman Catholics. "It was," says Henri Martin, "as 
if a blast of the infernal trumpet had every where awakened 

♦PuAux, ii., p. 152. This writer says that although the massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew is usually cited as the culminating horror of the time, 
the real Saint Bartholomew wa? not that of iri72, but of 1502^ — \\h\v\\ year 
contains by far tho most dolorous cliapter in the liistory of French Trotest* 
antisin. 
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the spirit of destruction, and the delirious fury grew and be- 
came drunk with its own excess." All this rage, however, 
was but the inevitable reaction against the hideous cruelties 
of which the Huguenots had so long been merely the passive 
victims. They decapitated beautiful statues of stone, it is 
true, but the Guises had decapitated the living men. 

It is not necessary, in our rapid sketch, to follow the course 
of the civil war. The Huguenots were every where outnum- 
bered. They foiiglit bravely, but they fought as rebels, the 
king and the tiuopTi-mother being now at the head of the 
Guise party. Li nearly all tlie prreat battles fought by tliem, 
they were defeated — at Dreux,* at ISt. Denis, at Jamac, and 
at Montcontour. But they always rallied again, sometimes 
in greater numbers than before; and at length Coligny was 
enabled to collect such re-enforcements as seriously to threat- 
en Paris. France had now been devastated throughout by 
the contending armies, and many of the provinces were re- 
duced almost to a state of desert. The combatants on both 
sides were exhausted, though their rancor reiiiaiiied unabat- 
ed. Peace, however, had at last become a necessity; and a 
treaty was signed at St. Germain's in 1570, by which the 
Protestants were guaranteed liberty of worship, equality be- 
fore the law, and admission to the universities, while the four 
principal towns of Rochelle, Montauban, Cognac, and La Cha- 
nt^ were committed to them as a pledge of safety. Under 
the terms of this treaty France enjoyed a state of quiet for 
about two years, but it was only the quiet that preceded the 
outbreak of another storm. 

At the famous Council of Trent, which met in 1545, and 

* This was nearly a drawn battle ; and that it was decided in favor of the 
Guise party was almost entirely due to the Swiss infimtry, who alone resisted 
the shock of Condo's cavalry. When Conde and Coligny withdnew their 
fi^rces in gooil order, 8000 men lay dead on the field. Montlno, one of the 
Guise generals, says, in his Commentaries, *'If this battle had been lost, 
what wonld bave become of France? Ite government would bsve beoii 
changed j>5 well ns its religion, for with a yoonp: king parties nn. do what 
they will." When the news of the victory reached the Council uf Trent, then 
sitting^ it oceadoned the prelates as mnch joy as when they had heard of the 
death of Lotber. 
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continued its sittings for sixteen years, during which the 
events thus rapidly described were in progress, the laws of 
the Roman Catholic Church were carefully codified, and 
measures were devised for the more effectual suppression of 
heresy wherever it showed itself Shortly alter the close of 
the council sittings, an interview took place at Bidassoa, on 
the frontier of Spain, between Catharine de Medicis, the 
queen-mother, and the Duko of Alva, the powerful minister 
of Philii) n. of Spain, of sinister augury for the Protestants. 
When Philip succeeded to the throne of his father, Charles 
v., he inherited from him two passions — hatred of the Re- 
formed Church, aTi (] jealousy of France. To destroy the one 
and humiliate the other constituted the ambition of his life; 
and to accomplish both objects, he spared neither the gold 
of the New World nor the blood of his subjects. His first 
desire, however, was to crush Protestantism; and it was to 
devise measures with that object that the meeting between 
his fiivorite minister and Catharine de Medicis took place at 
liidassoa. 

The queen -mother had by thXn time gone entirely round to 
the Guise party, and she had carried Charles IX., lu r son, 
with Tier. She had become equally desirous with the Duke 
of Alva to destroy heresy; but while the Duke urged ex- 
termination of the Hnguenots,** in accomplishing which he 
promised the help of a Spanish army, Catharine, on the con- 
trary, was in &vor of temporizing with them. It might be 
easy Ibr Philip to extirpate heresy by force in Spain or Italy, 
where the Protestants were few in number; but the case was 
different in France, where the Huguenots had shown them- 
selves able to brinir large armies into the field, led by vet- 
eran generals, and actually held in possession many of the 
Strongest places in France. She assured the duke, neverthe- 
less, of her ardent desire to effect the ruin of the Reformed 

♦ The saying of the Duke of Alva is said to have alarmed the qticen- 
mother. " Better," he ssSd, " a head of saimon than tea thousand heads of 
frogs." 
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party, her only difficulty coiisisliiig in the means by which it 
was to be aecomplishLMl* 

Shortly before this limo tlioro had risen up in the bosom 
of the old Church a man in all respects as remarkable as Lu- 
ther, who exercised as extraordinary an influence, though in 
precisely the opposite direction, on the religious liistory of 
Europe. This was Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the Jesu- 
its, who isiused into his followers a degree of zeal, energy, 
devotion, and, it must be added, unscrupulousness — stopping 
not to consider the means, provided the ends could be com- 
passed — which told most powerfhlly in the stnicrcrle of Prot- 
estantism for lil'e or dcatli throui>]ioul Northern Europe. 

Loyola wab born in 1491 : lie was wounded at the siecre of 
Pain pel una in 1520; after a ])eri()d of meditation and morti- 
fication, he devoted himself, in 1522, to the service of the 
Church; and in 1540, the Order of the Jesuits was recog- 
nized at Home and established by papal bulL The society 
early took root in France, where it was introduced by the 
Cardinal de Lorraine; and it shortly acquired almost su- 
preme influence in the state. Under the Jesuits, the Komish 
Church, reorganized and redisciplined, became one of the 
most complete of spiritual machines. They enjoined implicit 
submission and obedience. Against liberty they set up au- 
thority. To tliem the individual was nothing, tlic Order ev- 
ery thing. They were vigihmt sentinels, wntehuig night and 
day over the interests of Korae. One of tlie first works to 
which they applied themselves was the extirpation of the 
heretics who had strayed from her fold. The principal in- 
strument which they employed with this object was the In- 
quisition ; and wherever they succeeded in establishing them- 
selves, that institution was set up, or was armed with fresh 
powers. They tolerated no half measures. Tliey were un- 
sparing and impitying ; and wherever a heretic was brought 
be lore them, and they had the power to deal with liim, he 
must recant or die. 

* FuAUX, ii., p. 228. 
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Tlie first great field in which tlie Jesuits put forth their 
new-born strength was Flanders, which then Ibrmed part of 
tlie possessions of Spain. The provinces of the Netherlands 
had reached the summit of commercial and manufacturing 
prosperity. They were inhabited by a hard-working, intel- 
ligent^ and enterprising people — great as artists and mer* 
chants, painters and printers, architects and iron-workers — as 
the decayed glories of Antwerp, Bruges, and Ghent testify 
to this day. Although the two latter cities never complete- 
ly reeu\ ered from the injuries inflicted on them by the tyr- 
anny of the trades-unions, tliere were numerous other towns, 
where industry had been left, comparatively free, in which 
the arts of peace were cultivated in security. Under the 
mild sway of the Burgundian dukes, Antwerp became the 
centre of the commerce of Northern Europe; and more busi- 
ness is said to have been done there in a month than at Ven- 
ice in two years when at the summit of its grandeur. About 
the year 1550, it was no uncommon sight to see as many as 
2500 ships in the Scheldt^ laden with merchandise for all 
parts of tlie world. 

SucJi was the prosi)erity of Flanders, and such the creat- 
ness of Antwerp, wlieu Philip IT, of Spain succeeded to the 
rich inheritance of Burgundy on the resignation of Charles 
V. in the year 1556. Had his subjects been of the same mind 
with himself in religious matters, Philip might have escaped 
the infamy which attaches to his name. But a large propor- 
tion of the most skilled and industrious people in the Neth- 
erlands had imbibed the new ideas as to a reform in religion 
which had swept over Northern Europe. They had read the 
newly-translated Bible with avidity ; they had formed them- 
selves into religious communities, and appointed preachers 
of their own; iu a word, they were I*rotostants. 

Philip had scarcely succeeded to tlie Spaiiisli throne than 
he ordered a branch of the Inquisition to be set up in Flan- 
ders, Avith the Cardinal Grenvelle as Inquisitor General. The 
institution excited great opposition among all classes, Oatho* 
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lie as well as ProteBtant ; and it was shortly followed by 
hostility and resistance, which eventually culminated in civil 

war. Sir Thomas Gresham, writiug to Cecil from .Vntwerp 
in 1/566, said, "There are above 40,000 Protestants in this 
toiino, which will die rather than the Word of God should 
be put to silence." 

The straggle which now began was alike fierce and de- 
termined on both sides, and extended over many years. The 
power6il armies whioh the king directed against his ravolted 
subjects were led by able generals, by the Duke of Alva, by 
Alexander Famese, prince of Parma, and many more \ and 
although they did not succeed in establishing the Inquisition 
in the N<itherlands, they succeeded in either exterminating 
* or banishing the greater part of the Protestants south of the 
Sclitldl, at the same time that they ruined the industry of 
Flanders, destroyed its trade, and reduced the Catholics 
themselves to beggary. Bruges and Ghent became crowded 
with thieves and paupers. The busy quays of Antwerp were 
deserted, and its industrious artisans, tradesmen, and mer- 
chants fled fiom the place, leaving their property behind 
them a prey to the spoiler.* 

The Duchess of Parma, writing to Philip in 1567, said that 
** in a few days 100,000 men had alteady left the country with 
their money and goods, and that more were following every 
day." Ciough, writing to Gresham Irom Antwerp in the 
same year, said, " It is marvcyliis to f Ik w ilie pepell packe 
away from hensc ; some lor one place, and some for another; 
as well the papysts as the Protestants ; for it is thought that 
howsomever it goeth, it can not go well here; for that pres- 
ently all the welthy and rich men of both sydes,who should 
be the stay of matters, make themselves away."! 

The Duke of Alva carried on this fiightful war of exterm- 
ination and persecution for six years, during which he boast- 

* It is said that for some years the plunder of the murdered and prosnrihed 
Protestants of the Low Countries brought into the royal treasury of Philip 
twenty millions of doUtra anniially. 

t FkauUn CbiTsqNimiinie«**--State-Papor Office. 
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ed that he had sent 1 8,000 peraons to the scaffold, besides the 
immense numbers destroyed in battles and sieges, and in the 
unrecorded acts of cruelty pei*petrated on the peasantry by 
the Spanish soldiery. Philij) heard of the depopulation and 
rum of his provinces without regret ; and though Alva was 
lecalled, the wat was carried on with increased fury by the 
generals who sncoeeded him. What mainly comforted Philip 
was, that the people who remained were at length becoming 
terrified into orthodoxy. The ecclesiasticB assured the Dnke 
of Panna, the governor, that, notwithstanding the depopulap 
tion of the provinces, more people were cominsr to them for 
confession and absolution at the last Easter lliiiii ]i;id ever 
come since the beginning of tl)o revolt. Parma imiuediately 
communicated the consoling intelligence to Philip, who re- 
plied, You can not imagine my satistaction a,t the news you 
give me concerning last Easter."* 

The ilight of the Protestants from the Low Conntries con- 
tinued for many years. All who were strong enough to fly, 
fled ; only the weak, the helpless, and the hopeless, remained. 
The fugitives turned their backs on Flanders, and their faces 
toward Holland, Germany, and England, and fled thither with 
their wives and children, and what goods they could carry 
with them, to sei'k new homes. Several hundred thousands 
of her ])est art isans — clothiers, dyers, weavers, tanners, cut- 
lers, and iron-workers of all kinds — left Flanders, carrying ' 
with them into the countries of their adoption their skill, 
their intelligence, and their spirit of liberty. The greater 
number of them went directly into Holland, then gallantly 
struggling with Spain for its independent existence. There 
they founded new branches of industry, which erentnally 
proved a source of wealth and strength to the United Prov- 
inces. Many others passed over into England, hailing it as 
** Asylum Christi," and formed the settlements of which some 
account will be given in succeeding chapters. 

♦ MoTLKY— H/.sft>ry of the United Netlierlamb (\., 190), where the story of 
Philip's war against his subjects in the Low Countries will be found related 
with ramsalcftble power. 
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Having thus led the reader np to the period at which the 

exodus of Protestants from the Low Countries took place, we 
return to France, wlicrc Cutharine .de Medicis was stcalthilv ' 
maturiiiii" lier jihuis lor stamping out heresy in tlic dominions 
of her 8on. llie treat y of 1570 was still observed ; the Prot- 
estants were allowed to worship God after their own forms, 
and France was slowly recovering from the wounds Avhich 
she had received during the recent civil war. At this time 
Catharine de Medicis artfblly contrived a marriage between 
her daughter Margaret and Henry of Beam, king of Navarre, 
chief of all the Huguenots. Henry*s mother, Jeanne D^Al- 
bret, and the Admiral Coligny, concurred in the union, in the 
hope that it would put an end to the feuds which existed be- 
twt'c ii the rival religious parties. Pope Pius V., however, re- 
I'lised to grant the necessary dispensation to enable the mar- 
riage to be celebrated according to the rites of the lioman 
Catholic Church; but the queen-mother got over this little 
difficulty by causing a dispensation to be foiled in the Pope's 
name.* 

As Catharine de Medicis had anticipated, the heads of the 
Reformed party, regarding the marriage as an important 
step toward national reconciliation, resorted to Paris in large 
numbers to celebrate the event and grace the royal nuptials. 
Among tliose present were Admiral Coligny and liis family. 
Some of the Iluiruenot chiefs were not witliuut npi.rehensions 
for their personal satety, and even urged the admiral to quit 
Paris. But he believed in the pretended friendship of the 
queen-mother and her son, and insisted on staying until the 
ceremony was over. The marriage was celebrated with 
great splendor in the cathedral church of Notre Dame on the 
18th of August^ 1572, the principal members of the nobility, 
Protestant as well as Boman Catholic, being present on the 
occasion. It was followed by a succession of feasts and gay- 
eties, in which the leaders of both i^arties alike jjarticipated, 

* Vauvilueks — MiBtoire de Jeanne d^AIbreL 
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and the fears of the Huguenots were thus completely clis- 
armetL 

On the day after tli( marriage a secret council was held, 
at which it was determined to proclaim a general massacre 
of the Huguenots. The king was now willing to give 50,000 
crowns for the head of Coligny. To earn the reward, one 
Maarevert lay in wait for the admiral, on the 22d of August, 
in a house situated near the church of Saint Germain l*Aux- 
errois, between the Louvre and the Rue B^thisy. As the 
admiral passed, Maurevert fired and wounded hun in the 
hand. Coligny succeeded in reaching his hotel, where he 
was atteiulod by Ambrose Pare, wlio performed upon Iiiin a 
painful operation. The king visited the wounded man at 
his hotel, professed the greatest horror at the dastardly act 
which had been attempted, and vowed vengeance against 
the assassin. 

Meanwhile, the day fixed by the queen->mothcr for the gen- 
eral massacre of the Huguenots drew near. Between two 
and three o'clock in the morning of the 24th of August, 1672, 
as the king sat in his chamber with his mother and the Duke 
of Anjou, the great bell of the church of St Auxerrois rang to 
early prayer. It was the arranged signal for llie massacre to 
begin ! ^Viniost immediately after, the first pistol-shot was 
lieard. Three hundred of the royal guard, who had been 
held in readiness during the night, rushed out into the 
streets, shouting " For God and the king." To distinguish 
themselves in the darkness, they wore a white sash on their 
left arm, and a white cross in their hats. 

Before leaving the palace, a party of the guard murdered 
the retinue of the young King of Navarre, then the guests of 
Charles IX. in the Louvre. TIiLy had come in the train of 
their chief, to be present at the celebration of his marriage 
with the sister of the King or i ranee. One by one they were 
called from their rooms, marched down unarmed into the 
quadrangle, where they were hewed down betbre the very 
eyes of their royal host. A more perfidious butchery is 
probably not to be found recorded in history. 
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At the 8ame time, mischief was afoot throughout Paris. 
Le Cliarroii, provost of the merchants, and Marcel, his an- 
cient colleague, had mustered a large number of despera- 
does, ta whom respective quarters had been previously as- 
signed, and they now hastened to enter upon their frightful 
morning's work. The Duke of Gutso dotemiined to antici- 
pate all others in the murder of Coligny. Hastening to his 
hotel, the duke's party burst in the outer door, and the ad- 
miral was roused from his sltmiber by the shots fired at his 
followers in the court-yard below. He rose from his couch, 
and though scarce able to stand, lied to an upper chamber. 
There he was tracked by his assassins, who stabbeci him to 
death as he stood leaning against tlie wall. His body was 
then thrown out of the window into the court-yard. The 
Duke of Guise, who had been waiting impatiently below, 
hurried up to the corpse, and wiping the blood from the ad- 
miral's &ce, said, I know him — ^it is he ;" then, spuming the 
body with his foot, he called out to his followers, " Courage, 
comrades, we have begun well ; now for the rest ; the king 
commands it" They then rushed out again into the street 

Firing m us now heard in every quarter throughoui Taris. 
Tlie houses of the Huguenots, which had lonij; been marked, 
were broken into, and men, women, and children t s;i1>i (m1 
or shot down. It was of no use trying to fly. The fugitives 
were slaughtered in the streets. Tlie king himself seized his 
arquebus, and securely fired upon his subjects from the win- 
dows of the Louvre. For three days the massacre contin^ 
ued. Corpses blocked the doorways ; mutilated bodies lay 
in every lane and passage ; and thousands were cast into the 
Seine, then swollen by a flood. At lengt li , on the fourth day, 
when the fui-y of the assassins had become satiated, and the 
HuGfuenots were for the most part slain, a dead silence fell 
upon the streets of Paris. 

These dreadful events at the capital were almost imme- 
diately followed by similar deeds all over France. From fif- 
teen to eighteen hundred persons were killed at Lyons, and 
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the dwellers on the Rhone below that city were horrified 
by the sight of the dead bodies floating down the river,. 
Six handred were killed at Rouen, and many more at 
Dieppe and Havre. The numbers killed during the massa- 
cre throughout France* have been Tariously estimated. Sul- 
ly says 70,000 were slain, though other writers estimate the 
victims at 100,000. 

Catharine de Medicis wrote in triuniph to Alva, to Philip 
TT., and to the ro])e, of the results? of the three days^ dreadful 
work in Paris. When Philip heard of the masbacre, he is 
said to have laughed for the first and only time in his lil'e. 
Home was thrown into a delirium of joy at the news. The 
cannon were fired at St. Angelo; Gregory XIIL and his car^ 
dinals went in procession from sanctuary to sanctuary to 
give God thanks for the massacre. The subject was ordered 
to be painted, and a medal was struck, with the Pope's image 
on one side, and the destroying angel on the other immolat- 
ing the Huguenots. Cardinal Orsini was dispatched on a 
special mission to Paris to congratulate the king; and on 
liis |>a<sage through Lyons, the assassins of the llncfuenots 
there, the blood on their hands scarce dry, knelt i)etnre the 
holy man in the cathedral and received his blessing. At 
Paris, the triumphant clergy celebrated the massacre by a 
public procession; they determined to consecrate to it an 
annual jubilee on the day of St. Bartholomew; and they too 
had a medal struck in commemoration of the event, bearing 
the legend, ^ Piety has awakened justice V* 

As for the wretched young King of France, the terrible 
crime to which he had been a party weighed upon his mind 
to the last moment of his life. The recolleetion of the scenes 
of the massacre constantly haunted him, and he l)eeame rest- 
less, haggard, and miserable. He saw his murdered guests 
sitting by his side at bed and at board. Ambrose,"''' said 

* Aml»r()?e Pard hnd won the confidence anH friendship of Charles TX. by 
saving him from the effects of a wound inflicted by a clamsy surgeon in per- 
forming the operation of venesection. Ffti^, though a Huguenot, held the 
iiDpoitnnt office of surgeon in ordinary to the king, and vm eomtantlj abont 
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he to his confidential physician, " I know not what has liap- 
pened to me these two or three days past, but I feel ray 
mind and body as much at enmity with each other as if I 
was seized with a feyer. Sleeping or waking, the murdered 
Huguenots seem ever present to my eyes, with ghastly &ce8» 
and weltering in blood. I wish the innocent and helpless 
had been spared." He died in tortures of mind impossible 
to be described — attended in liis last moments, strange to 
say, by a Hus^uenot physician and a Huguenot nurse ; one 
of the -svorst horrors tluit haunted him being that Ids own 
mother was causing his death by slow poisoning, an art in 
which he knew that great bad woman to be fearfully accom- 
plished. 

To return to the surviving Huguenots^ and the measures 
adopted by them for self-preservation. Though they were 
at first stunned by the massacre, they were not slow to asso- 
ciate themselves together, in those districts in which they' 

were sufficiently strong, lor purposes of self-defense. Along 
the western sea-board, at ponits where they felt tliemsilves 
unable to liiako head against their persecutors, they jiut to 
sea in sliips and boats, and made for England, where they 
landed in great numbers — at liye, at Hastings, at Southamp- 
ton, and the numerous other ports on the south coast. This 

his person. To this circumstance he owed his escape from tlu' mnssacrc. the 
king concealing him during the night in a privute louiii adjoining lits own 
cfaamber. Paliasy, of whom we have already spoken, most prol)nbly also 
owed his escape to the circumstance of his beinpc in the immediate employ- 
ment of Catharine de Medicis. But even employment at court did not se- 
cure the Huguenots in all cases against a&sa^dnation. Thus Jean Goujon, 
the scnlptor, sometimes styU d <'the French Phidias," was shot from helow 
while employed on a scattoh^ in executing the decorative work of tlu- old 
Louvi-e. Some of the greatest early artists of Trance were Huguenots like 
Goujon : for example, Jean Cousin, founder of the IVeneh school of painting; 
Barthelcmy Prieur, sculptor; and Jean BoIlant,DehroMe^ andDn CerceaUi 
the celehrated architects. Goudimcl the musical composer, and Ramus the 
philosopher, were also slain in the mat^sncre. ikfore this time Kamus's house 
had been pilla|i:ed and his library destroyed. Dnmoulin, the great jnriscon* 
suit, had previously escapcii hy il- ntli "The exccraHo day of Saint Bar- 
tholomew,'' said the Catholic Chateaubriand, *'only made martyrs; it gave 
to philosophienl ideM an adirantage over rdlf^ona kteaa wUch has nerer 
sinee beea lost." 
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was particularly the case with the artisuns :md skilled labor 
class^ whose means of living are invariably imperiled by a 
Btatc of civil war; and they fled into England to endeavor, 
if possible, to pursue their respective callings in peace, while 
they worshiped God according to their conscience. 

But the Huguenot nobles and gentry would not and could 
not abandon their followers to destruction. They gathered 
together in their strong places, and prepared to defend tliem- 
sclves by force against force. In the Cevennes, Danphiny, 
and other quarters, they betook themselves to tlie mountains 
for refuge. In the plains of the south, fifty towns closed 
their gates against the royal troops. Wherever resistance 
was possible it showed itself. The little town of Sancerre 
held out successfully for ten months, during which the in- 
habitants, without arms, heroically defended themselves with 
slings, called ^the arquebuses of Sancerre," enduring mean- 
while the most horrible privations, and reduced to eat moles, 
snails, bread hiade of straw mixed with scraps of horse-har- 
ness, and even the parchment of old title-deeds. The Komau 
Catholics, under the Duke of Anjou, also attacked Rochello, 
and after great suti'ering and heroism on both sides, the as- 
sailants were repulsed and compelled to retire from the siege. 
While this civil war was in progress, the king died and was 
succeeded by Henry IIL,the same Duke of Anjou who had 
been repulsed from Bochelle. Henry of Navarre aqd the 
Prince of Conde now assumed the leadership of the Hugue- 
nots, and the wars of the League began, which kept France 
in a state of anarchy for many years, and were only brought 
to a conclusion by the succession of Henry, IV". to the throne 
in 1594. 

So powerful, however, was the Roman Catholic party in 
France, that Henry found it necessary to choose between his 
religion and his crown. In that age of assassination, he prob- 
ably felt that unless he reconciled himself to the old Church, 
his life was not safe for a day. Henry^s religion at all times 
dung to him but loosely ; indeed, he was not a religious man 
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iu any sense ; for, though magnanimous, large-hearted, and 
brave, he was given up, like most kings in those days, to the 
pleasures of tlie senses. He had become a Huguenot through 
political rather than religious causes, and it cost him little 
sacrifice to become a Catholic. For sake of peace, therefore, 
as well as for the sake of his own life, Henry conformed. 
But, though he governed France ably and justly for a period 
of sixteen years, his apostasj'^ did not protect him ; for, after 
re])e.ated attempts upon his life by emissaries of the Jesuits, 
he was eventually assassinated by Francis Havaillac, a lay- 
brother of the monastery of St. Bernard, on the 14th of May, 
1610. 

One of Henry's justest and greatest acts was the promul- 
gation, in 1598, of the celebrated £dict of Nantes. By that 
edict, the Huguenots, after sixty years of persecution, were 
allowed at last comparative liberty of conscience and free- 
dom of worship. What the Roman Catholics thought of it 
may be inferred from the protest of the Po])e, Clement VHI., 
who wrote to say tliat " a decree Avhich gave liberty of con- 
science to all was the most accursed that had ever been 
made." 

Persons of the Reformed faith were now admitted to pub- 
lic employment ; their children were afforded access to the 
schools and universities ; they were provided with equal rep- 
resentation in some of the provincial Parliaments, and per- 
mitted to hold a certain number of places of surety in the 
kingdom. And thus was a treaty of peace at length estab- 
lished ibr a time between the people of the contendii^ &iths 
throughout Fritiice. 
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SELATIO^'S OF ENGLAND WITH FBANCE AND SPAIN. 

Whiub the rulers of France and Spain were making these 
desperate efforts to crush the principles of the Reformation 
in their dominions, the Protestants of England regarded their 

proceedings with no small degree of ajjprehension and alarm. 
Though the Reformed faith had made considerable progress 
in the English towns at the period of Elizabeth's accession 
to the throne in 1558, it was still in a considerable minority 
throughout the country.* The great body of the nobility, 
the landed gentry, and the rural population adhered to the 
old religion, while there was a considerable middle class of 
Gallios, who were content to wait the issue of events before 
declaring themselves on either side. 

During the reigns which had preceded that of Elizabeth, 
the country had been ill governed and the public interests 
nesrlected. The nation was in debt and unarmed, with war 
raging abroad. But Elizabeth's greatest difficulty consisted 
in tlie fact of her being a Protestant, and the successor of a 
Roman Catholic queen who had reigned with undisputed 

* Sonnies, in bis Elizabethan Religiam History, says that at the accesnon 
of Elizabeth two thirds of the people were Catholics. Butler, in hi* Memavra 
of the CathoUcSf holds the same view. On the other hand, Mr. Haliam, in his 
ChnMtitu^tmal Hittovf, cfldiiiates Ant in 1669 the Protosttmts were two thirdB 
of tlie population. Mr, "Ruckle, in an al>le j c^thnrnous paper which appeared 
in Fraser's Mm/azine (February, 18t>7), inclines to the view that the Protest- 
ants were still in the minority. Of the two great parties," he says, "one 
occupied the north and the other the south, and a line drawn from the 
Humber (to the mouth of the Stn em ?) fortned the boundary of their re- 
spective dominions. The Catholics of the north were headed by the great 
liitDilieB (of the Percies and NerillesX and had on their side all thoK ad- 
vantages which the ijrescrijjtion of ages alone can give. To the soutii were 
the rrotestants, who, though they could boast of none of those great his- 
torical names which reflected a lustre on their opponents, were sapported by 
the anthority of the goTernment, and felt that enthnsiaalic confidence which 
only beloDgs to a yonng religion." 
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power during the five years which preceded her accession to 
the tlirono. sixiiicr luul she become queen than the em- 
barrassment of'lu'r position was ut once felt. Tlie Pope de- 
nied her legitimacy, and refused to recognize her authority. 
The bishops refused to crown her. The two univei-sitics 
united with Convocation in presenting to the House of Lords 
a declaration in favor of the papal supremacy. The King of 
France openly supported the claim of Mary Queen of Scots 
to the English throne ; and a large and influential body of 
the nobility and gentry were her secret, if not her avowed 
partisans. 

From the day of her ascending the tlirone Elizabeth was 
the almost constant object of plots formed to destroy her 
and pave the Avay for the re-establishment of the old relig- 
ion. Elizabeth might possibly have escaped from her diffi- 
culties by accepting the hand of Philip IL of Spain, which 
was offered her. She refused, and determined to trust to her 
people. But her enemies were numerous^ powerful, and ac- 
tive in conspiring against her authority, and they had their 
emissaries constantly at the French and Spanish courts, and 
at the camp of Alva in the Netherlands, urging the inva^iuu 
of England and the overthrow of the English queen. 

One oi" ilu circumstances which 2;ave the most ffrievous of- 
fensc to the French and Spanish monarchs was the free asy- 
lum which Elizabeth offered in England to the Protestants 
flying from their persecutions abroad. Though those rulers 
would not permit their subjects to worship according to con- 
science in their own country, neither would they tolerate their 
leaving it to worship in freedom elsewhere. Conformity, not 
depopulation, was their object, but conformity by force if not 
by suasion. All attempts made by the persecuted to leave 
France or Flanders were accord in<];lv interdicted. Thev were 
threatened with confiscation of their property and goods if 
they fled, and with death if thpy were captured. The hearts 
of the kings were hardened, and they " would not let the peo- 
ple go !" But the sea was a broad and free road that could 
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not be closed, and from all parts of the coasts of France and 
Flanders the tidings reached the monarchs of the escape of 
their subjects, whom they had £iiled either to convert or to 
kill. They could then but gnash their teeth and utter threats 
'against the queen and the nation that had given their perse- 
cuted people asylum. 

The French king formally demanded that Elizabeth should 
foanisb his fn<^itive subjects from licr realm as rebels and her- 
etics ; bat lie was impotent to enlbrce his demands, and the 
fugitives remained. The Spanish monarch then called upon 
the Pope to inteifere, and he, in his turn, tiied to close the 
ports of England against foreign heretics. In a communica- 
tion addressed by him to Elizabeth, the Pope proclaimed the 
iVigitives to be drunkards and sectaries^* — ebriosi ^ sedarU 
— ^and declared 'Hhat all such as were the worat of the peo- 
ple resorted to England, and were by the queen received into 
safe protection*'— W quam veiu$ ad asylum omnium impet- 
tissimi pei'fugimn inrenerunt. 

Tlie Pope's denmu iations of the refugees were answered 
by Bishop Jewell, who vindicated their charac ter, and held 
them up as examples of industry and orderly living. " Is it 
not lawful," he asked, "for the queen to receive strangers 
without the Pope^s warrant ?" Quoting the above^sited Lat- 
in passages, he proceeded : " Thus he speaketh of the poor ex- 
iles of Flanders, France, and other countries, who either lost 
or left behind them all that they had, goods, lauds, and houses 
— ^not for adultery, or theft, or treason, but for the profession 
of the Gospel. It pleased God liero to cast them on land ; 
the queen, of lier gracious pity, hath granted them harbor. 
Is it so heinous a thing to show mercy ?" Tlie bishop pro- 
ceeded to retort upon the Pope for liarboring 6000 usurers 
and 20,000 courtesans in his own city of Rome ; and he de- 
sired to know whether, if the Pope was to be allowed to en 
tertain such ^ servants of the devil,'' the Queen of England 
was to be denied the liberty of receiving " a few servants of 
Qodf" ^ They are," he continued, ^ our brethren ; they live 
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not idly. If they have houses of us, they pay rent for them. 
They hold not our grounds but by making due liecompense. 
They beg not in our streets, nor crave any thing at our hands 
bat to breathe our air and to see our sun. They labor true- 
fiilly, they live sparingly. They are good examples of virtue,* 
travail, faith, and patience. The towns in which they abide 
are happy, for God doth follow them with his blessings."* 

When the French and Spanish monarchs loniid that Eliza- 
beth continued to give an asylum to their Protestant sub- 
jects, they ]n*oceedcd to compass her death. Tlu ir embassa- 
dors at the Englisli court acted as spies upon iier proceed- 
ings, organized plots against her, and stirred up discontent 
on all sides. They found a ready instrument in the Queen 
of Scots, then confined in Tutbury Castle. Mary was not, 
however, held so strict a prisoner as to be precluded from 
carrying on an active correspondence with her partisans in 
England and Scotland, with the Duke of Guise and others in 
France, Jind with the Duke of Alva and Philip II. in Flandei*s 
and Spain. Guilty though the Queen of Scots had been of 
the deatli of her Inisband, the Kouian Catholics of EniLrland 
regarded her as their rightful head, and were ready to rise iu 
arms in her cause. 

Mary was an inveterate intrigtier. "We find her entreating 
the courts of France and Spain to send her soldiers, artillery- 
men, and arms ; and the King of Spun to set on foot the in- 

• BiSHOi' Jewkll's Works (Pnrkcr Society), p. 1148, 1149. The refu- 
gee Flemings nlso, in 1607, defended themselves acninsc tlie clmr}j;cs made 
against them, in a letter to the Bislio]) of LDiidon, inch).scd hv him to Cet il 
(as preserved in the State Taper Ufticc), in which they referred to "the 
Morders, pillories, niassacres, imprisonmentg, re-bfiptisms of little children^ 
banishments, confiscations, and all sorts of 'desbordeniciits' cxt cutcd against 
the faithful snljefts of the king in the Low Countries, and supplicarinc; pnce 
and license" '*a touts gentilshommes, borgeois, marchants, et aiiizants dcs 
Fays Bas de povoir librement venir en ceBtnn vostre royattmc^ ct 8e§ retirer 
en viUes lesquellcs ils vons ]ilaira de nommer et designer n rest effect ct quel 
les illenr aoit permit de librement demeurer ncgotier ct excn-cr toutes sortes 
de ttils eft mestiers chascan selon sa aoite et qualite ou qucliiue aultre qail 
cstimera phis convenahle en regard au particulicrs comniodites dcs lieiix et 
la charge tnnttefois en condition que chnccnn nf>y>o! te 'XTtificnte a Tappnis- 
nieut dn consistoire de TEglisc de v'ro villu dc Luudrcj>, etc. — *5»fu<e Paptrs^ 
▼oLxliii,, 29. 
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vasion of Kugland, with the object of dethroning Elizabeth 
and restoriAg the Koman Catholic faith. Her importunities, 
as well as the &8cinations of her person, were not without 
their effect upon those under her immediate influence ; and 
she succeeded in inducing the Duke of Norfolk, who cher- 
ished the hope of hecoming her fourth husband, to undertake 
a scheme for her liberation. A conspiracy of the leading 
nobles was formed, at the head of which were the Earls of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland ; and in tliu autunm of 
1568 tliey raised the standard of revolt in the northern coun- 
ties, where the power of the Roman Catholic party was the 
strongest.* But the rising was speedily suppressed; some 
of its leaders fled into Scotland, and others into foreign coun> 
tries; the Duke of Norfolk was sent to the Tower; and the 
queen^B authority was for the time upheld. 

The Pope next launched against Elisabeth the most formi- 
dable missile of the Church — ^a bull of excommunication — ^in 
which he declared her to be cut off, as the minister of iniqui- 
ty, from the community of the faithful, and forbade lier sub- 
iects to recosynize her as their sovereis:n. Tliis document 
was found nailed u\) on the Bishop of London's door on the 
morning of the 15th of May, 1570. The French and Spanish 
courts now considered themselves at liberty to compass the 
life of Elizabeth by assassination.! The Cardinal do Lor- 

* After having written to Pope Pius V., the Spanish embassador, and the 
Doke of AlVa, to feqnest their attntance, and to advise that a port should 

be seized on the eastern cuast of England, where it would be easy to disem- 
bark troops, . . . they left Brancepnth on the 14th of November, at the head 
of 500 horsemen, and marched toward Durham. Tho insurrection was en- 
tirely Catholic. They had painted Jesos Christ on tlie cross, with his five 

ViooiHnp wonnds, upon a banner I nrne by old Norton, who was inspired by 
the most religious enthusiasm. The people of Durham opened tlicir gates 
and joined the rebels. Thus made masters of the town, the insurgents pro> 
ceeded to the cathedral, burned the Bible, destroyed the Book of Common 
Prayer, broke in pieces the Protestant communion-table, and restored tho 
. old form of worship. — Mioxet— //j«/ory of Mary Queen o/ScotSf Lond. ed., 
1851, ii., 100. 

f Assassination was in those days regarded as tlie readiest method of pet- 
ting rid of an adversary ; and in the case of an excommunicated pcriiou, it 
was regarded almost in the light of a religious duty. Wh&i the Regent 
Uwttmj (of Scotland) was aasasrinated Bothwellhangh, in 1670t Ifaiy of 
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raiue, head of the Church in France, and the confidential ad- 
viser of the queen^mother, hired a party of assassins in the 
course of the same year for the purpose of destroying £liza< 
beth,' because of the encouragement she had given to Coligny 
and the French Huguenots. Again, the Duke of Alva, in his 
correspondence with Mary Queen of IScots and the leaders of 
the Boman Catholic party in England, insisted throughout 
that the first condition of sending a Spanish army to their 
assistance was the death of Elizabeth. 

Siu^li was the state of aifairs when the Bisiiop of Ross, one 
of Mary's most zealous partisans, set on foot a conspiracy for 
the destruction ot the queen. The principal agent employed 
in communicating with foreign powei-s on the subject was 
one Ridolfi, a rich Florentine banker in London, director of 
the company of Italian merchants, and an ardent papist. 
Minute instructions were drawn up and intrusted to Ridolfi', 
to be laid by him before Pope Pius Y. and Philip 11. of Spain. 
On his way to Rome through the Low Countries he waited 
on the Duke of Alva, and presented tu liim a letter lioni 
Mary Queen of Scots, beseeching him to fiirnisli lu»r with 
prompt assistance, with the object of "laying all this island" 
under perpetual obligations to his master the King of Spain 
as well as to herself, as the faithful executor of his com- 
mands.* 

At Rome Ridolfi was welcomed by the Pope, who eagerly 
adopted his plans, and furnished him with a letter- to Philip 
IL, conjuring that monarch, by his fervent piety toward God, 
to furnish all the means he might judge most suitable for 
carrying them into effect. Ridolfi next proceeded to Madrid 

Scots gave him a pension. Ilfany attempts were about the same time made 
on the life of William of Orange, surnamed "The Silent." One made at 
Mechlin, in 1572, proved a failure; but lie was finally assassinated at Delft, 
in 1585, by Balthai^ar Gerard, an avowed agent uf Philip II. and the Jesuits; 
Philip having; afterward ennobled the family of the assassin. The wife of 
William of Orange, in whose arms he expired, was a daaghler of Admiral 
Coligny. 

• Prince Labaooff^B Collection, iii., 216-S20, cited by Mio^ET—Hisiorv of 
Mary Qmn <tf Seats, ii., 185. ■ 
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to hold an interview with the Spanish court and arrange for 
the murder of the English queen, lie was received to a con- 
ference with the Council of State, at which were present the 
Pope*8 nuncio, the Cardinal Archbishop of Seville (Inquisitor 
General) ; the Grand Prior of Castile, the Duke of Feria, the 
Prince of £boli, and other high ministers of Spain. Bidolfi 
proceeded t6 lay his plan for assas^ating Elizabeth before 
the council* He said the blow would not be struck in 
London, because that city was the strong-hold of heresy, but 
while she was traveling." On the council proceeding to dis- 
cuss the expediency of the proposed murder, the Pope's nun- 
cio at once undertook to answer all objections. The one 
sufficient pretext, he ^aid, was tlie bull of exconimnmcution. 
The vicar of God had deprived Elizabeth of her throne, and 
the soldiers of the Church were the instruments of his decree 
to execute the sentence of heaven against the heretical ty- 
rant On this, one Chapin Vitelli, who had come from Flan- 
ders to attend the councD, offered himself as the assassin. 
He said, if the matter was intrusted to him, he would take or 
kill the queen. The councilors of state present then several- 
ly stated their views, whicli were placed on record, and are 
still to be seen in the archives at Simancas, 

Philip n. concurred in the plot, and professed himself ready 
to undertake the conquest of England by force if it failed ; 
but he suggested that the Pope should supply the necessary 
money. Philip, however, was a man of hesitating purpose ; 
and, foreseeing the dangers of the enterprise, he delayed em- 
barking in it> and eventually resolved on leaving the matter 
to the decision of the Duke of Alva.f 

While these measures against the life of Elisabeth were 
being devised abroad, Mary Queen of Scots was diligently 

* The minutes of this remarkable meeting of council were fully written 
ont by Zayas, Seerelafy of State, and are pres^rrcd in the archives of Si- 

mancas (Iiiglnterra, fol. 823). "We follow the accoant given by Mignet in his 
History of Marrj (Imm o/ Scots, published in 1851, since fully confirmed by 
Mr. Froude in his recemly published Histoi-y of England from the Fall ^ 
WoLset/ to the Death o/' Elizabeth, vol. iv. 
t iitowx — MiMtory of Mary Q/uem of Scoti» 
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occupied at Chats worth in eiicouraginir a like plot at home 
with the 8ame object. Lord Burleigh, however, succeeded 
in gaining a clew to the conspiracy, on which the principal 
agents in England were apprehended, and the queen was put 
upon her guard. The Spanish embasBador, Don Gerau, being 
found in secret correspondence with Hary, was warned to 
depart the realm; his last characteristic act being to hire 
two braYoes to assassinate Burleigh, and he lingered upon 
the road to Dover, hoping to hear that the deed had been 
done. But the assassins were detected in time, and, instead 
of taking Burleii^liV life, they only lost their own. 

The Protestant party Averc from time to time tlirown into 
aironies of alarm by the rumor of these plots agaiufit the life 
of their queen, and by the reported apprehension of agents of 
foreign powers arriving in England for the purpose of stir- 
ring up rebellion and preparing the way for the landing of 
the Duke of Alva and his army. The intelligence brought 
by the poor hunted Flemings, who had by this time landed 
in England in large numbers, and settled in London and the 
principal towns of the south, and the accounts whicli they 
spread abroad of the terrors of l*bilip\s rule in the T.ow Coun- 
tries, told plainly enough w hat the English Protestants had 
to expect if the threatened Spanish invasion succeeded. 

The effect of these proceedings was to rouse a general feel- 
ing of indignation against the foreign plotters and persecu- 
tors, and to evoke an active and energetic public opinion in 
support of the queen and her governments A laige propop* 
tion of the English people were probably still in a great 
measure undecided as to their faith ; but their feeling of na- 
tionality was intense. The eondnct of Elizabeth herself was 
doubtless iiillucneed quite as much by political as relitrious 
considerations; and in the midst of the diliu iilties by which 
she was surrounded, her policy doubtless scorned tortuous 
and inconsistent. The nation was, indeed, in one of the 
greatest crises of its &te; and the queen, her ministers, and 
the nation at large, every day more clearly recognized in the 
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afreat questions at stake not merely the cause of I^rotestant- 
isui aLcaiiist Popery, but of English nationality against foreign 
ascendency, and of resistance to the threatened yoke of liome, 
France, and Spain. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew, which shortly followed^ 
exercised a powerful influence in detc nnining the sympathies 
of the English people. ' The news of its oeoarrence called 
forth a general shout of ezecrtition. The Huguenot fugitiyes 
who crowded for refuge into the southern ports brought with 
them accounts of the barbarities practiced on their fellow- 
conntrymen which filled the mind of the nation with horror. 
The people would have rushed willingly into a war to punish 
the pei'fidy and cruelty of the French Uonian C'atliolies, bnt 
Elizabeth forbade her subjects to take up arms except on 
their own account as private volunteers. 

What the queen's private feelings were may T)e inferred 
from the reception which she gave to La Mothe Fen^lon, the 
French embassador, on his first appearance at court after the 
massacre. For several days she refused to see him, but at 
length admitted him to an audience. The lords and ladies 
in waiting received him in profound silence. They were 
dressed in deep mourning, and grief seemed to sit on every 
countenance. They did not deign to salute, or even to look 
at the embassador, as he advanced toward the queen, who re- 
ceived him with a severe and nioumfnl countenance ; and, 
Stammering out his odious apology, he hastened from her 
presence. Rarely, if ever, had a French embassador appear* 
ed at a foreign court ashamed of the country he represented; 
but on this occasion La Mothe F^^lon declared, in the bit^ 
temess of his heart, that he blushed to bear the name of 
Frenchman. 

The massacre of Saint Bartholomew most probably sealed 

the fate of Mary Stuart. She herself rejoiced in it as a bold 
stroke for the faith, and, it might be, the signal for a like en- 
terprise on her own behalf. Accordingly, she went on plot- 
ting as belbre, and in 1581 6he was found engaged in a con- 
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fipiracy with tbe Dake of Lennox for the re-establishment of 

popery in Scotland, under the auspices of the Jesuits.* These 
intrigues of the Queen of Scots at length became intolerable. 
Her repeated and urgent solicitations to the King of Spain to 
invade England with a view to the re-eytahlisliment of the 
old religion — the conspiracies against the lite of Elizabeth in 
which she was from time to time detectedf — excited the ve- 
hement indignation of the English nation, and eventually led 
to her trial and execution ; for it was felt that so long as 
Mary Stuart lived the life of the English queen, as well as the 
liberties of the English people^ were in daily jeopardy. 

It is doubtless easy to condemn the policy of Elizabeth in 
this matter, now^ that we are living in the light of the nine- 
teenth century, and peacefully enjoyintr the freedom won fur 
us through the suflering and agony of our forefathers. But, 
in judging of the transactions of those times, it is right that 
allowance should be made for the different moral sense which 
then prevailed, as well as the circumstances amid which the 
nation carriec* on its life-and-death struggle for independent 
existence. Right is still right, it is true ; but the times have 

♦ MiGXET — History of Mary Queen of Scots, ii., 207-1 2. 
t One of sucb con»|}iracics against tho life of Elizabeth was thnt conducted 
by John Balliird, a Roinan Catholic priesl, in 1586. The principal institi- 

nicnt ill tlie aftair was tme Anthony Ba1)in^ton, wlio had been for two years 
the inierniediary coiTcspondent between Mary Stuart, the Archbishop of 
Glasgow, and Paget and Morgan, his co-conspirators. Ballard, Babington, 
and tbo rest of the gang were detected, >v.atched, and eventually captured 
and condcTTined, tlirouj:!! the vigilance of Eliziibotli's cvcr-wnfcliriil minister 
Walsingham. Mary had been kept fully advised of all their proceedings. 
Babtngton wrote to her in June, 1587, explaining the intention of the con- 
ppirators, nnd enumerating all tlie means for ^ettin^ rid of Elizabeth. "My- 
self in person," he said, "with ten gentlemen nud si linmlred others of our 
company and suite, will undertake the deliverance of your l uyal jierson from 
the hands of your enemies. As regards getting rid of the nstu-pcr, from sub- 
jection to whnm we arc absolved by the net of excommunication issued 
against her, there are 6i.\ gentlemen of quality, all of them my intimate 
friends, who, for the love they bear to the Catholic eanse and to your maj- 
esty's service, will undertake the tragic execution." In the same letter 
Babinprton requested Mary Stuart to ajipoint pc-i Mtns to act as her lieuten- 
ants, and raise the populace in Wales, and in tite coimties uf Lancashire, 
Derby, and Stafibrd. Tiiis letter, with others to a like effect, duly came 
into the poseession of Walstngbom.— See Mighsiv— fBsfmy of Mary Queen 
of Scots, 
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become completely changed, and public opinion has changed 
with them. 

Ill tlie mean while, religious persecutions continued to rage 
abroad with as much fury as before, and fugitives from Flan- 
ders and France continued to take refuge in England, where 
they received protection and asylonu Few of the refugees 
brought any property with them ; the greater number were 
entirely destitute. But very many of them brought with 
them that kind of wealth which money could not buy — ^in- 
telligence, skill, virtue, and the spirit of independence ; those 
very qualities which made them hateful to their pei*«5ociit()rs, 
rendering them all the more valuable subjects in the countries 
of their adoption. 

A large part of Flanders, before so rich and so prosperous, 
had by this time become reduced almost to a state of desert. 
The country was eaten bare by the Spanish armies. Wild 
beasts infested the abandoned dwellings of the peasantry, 
and wolves littered their young in the deserted farm-houses, 
Bruges and Ghent became the resort of thieves and paupers* 
The sack of Antwerp in 1685 gave the last blow to the stag- 
gering industry of that great eily ; and thongli many of its 
best citizens liad already Hed from it into Holland and En- 
gland, one third of the remaining merchants and workers in 
silks, damasks, and other stutts shook the dust of the Low 
Countries from their feet, and left the country forever. 

Philip of Spain at length determined to take summary 
vengeance upon England. He was master of the most pow- 
erful army and navy in the world, and he believed that he 
could effect by force what he had been unable to compass by 
intrigue. The most stem and bigoted of kings, the great co- 
lossus of the Papacy, the duly-appointed Defender of the 
Faith, he resolved, at the same time that he jinrsned and ])un- 
ished his recreant subjects wlio liad taken n^fuge in England, 
to degrade and expel the sacrilegious oceu|»ant of the English 
throne. Accordingly, in 1588, he prepared and launched his 
Sacred Armada, one of the most powerftil armaments that 

F 
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ever put to sea. It consisted of 1 30 ships, besides transports, 
carrying 2650 great guns and 33,000 soldiers and sailors, be- 
sides 180 priests and monks under a Vicar General of the 
Holy Inquisition. It w.\s also furnished with chains and in- 
struments of torture, and with smiths to set them, to work 
-destined for the punishment of the pestilent heretics who 
had so long defied the power of Spain. 

This armament was to be joined in its progress by another 
equally powerful off the coast of Flanders, consisting of an 
immense fleet of flat-bottomed boats, carrying an army of 
100,000 men, equipped with the best weapons and materials 
of war, wlio were to be conveyed to the mouth of the Thames 
under the escort of the great Spaiiisvh licet. 

The expedition was ably planned. The Pope blessed it, 
and promised to co-operate with his money, pledging himself 
to advance a million of ducats so soon as the expedition 
reached the British shores. At the same time, the bull issued 
by Pope Pius V., excommunicating Elizabeth and dispossess- 
ing her of her throne, was confirmed by Sixtus V., and reis- 
sued with additional anathemas. Setting forth under such 
auspices, it is not surprising to find that Catholic; Eurojie vi\- 
tertaini'd tlie convictioji that the expedition must necessarily 
be successful, and that Klizabeth and Protestantism iu En- 
gland were doomed to inevitable destruction. 

No measure could, however, have been better calculated 
than this to weld the English people of all ranks and classes. 
Catholics as well as Protestants, into one united nation. The 
threatened invasion of England by a foreign power — ^above 
all, by a power so hated as Spain — aroused the patriotic feel- 
ing in all hearts. There was a general rising and anning by 
land and by sea. Along the south coast the whole maritime 
population arrayed themselves iu arms ; and every available 
si lip, slooj), and wherry was manned and sent forth to meet 
and fight the Spaniards. 

The result is matter of historv. The Sacred and Invinci- 
ble Anuada was shattered by the ships of Drake, Hawkins, 
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and Howard) and linally scattered by the tempests of the Al- 
mighty. The free asylum of England was mamtained; the 
bunted exiles were thenceforward free to worship and to la- 
bor in peace ; and beneficent effects of the addition of so many 
^lled, industrionSi and free-mmded men to our population 
are felt in England to this day. 

, Philip IL of Spain died in 1598, the same year in whicli 
Henry FV. of France promulfjatcd the Edict of Nantes. At 
his accession to tho Spanisli Llirouc in 1556, Philip was the 
most powerful monarch in Europe, served by the ablest gen- 
erals and admirals, with an immense army and navy at his 
command. At his death, Spain was distracted and defeated, 
with a bankrupt exchequer ; Holland was free, and Flanders 
in ruins. The intellect and energies of Spain were prostrate ; 
but the priests were paramount The only institution that 
flourished throughout tho dominions of Philip, at his death, 
was the Inquisition. 

Elizabeth of England, on the other hand, succeeded, in 1558, 
to an impoverislied kin<jdoin, an empty exchequer, and the 
government of a distracted people, one half of whom denied, 
and were even ready to resist, her authority. England was 
then without weight in tho affiiiirs of Europe. She had no 
army, and her navy was contemptible. After a reign of for- 
ty-five years, the aspect of affairs had become completely 
changed. The nation was found firmly united, content, free, 
and prosperous^ An immense impulse had been given to in- 
dustry. The intellect of the people had become awakened, 
and a literature sprang up winch is the wonder even of mod- 
em times. The power of England abroad w^as every where 
recognized. The sceptre of the seas was wrested from Spain, 
and England thenceforward commanded the high road to 
America and the Indies. 

The qneen was supported by able ministers, though not 
more able than those who surrounded the King of Spain. 
But the spirit that moved them was wholly different — the 
English monarch encouraging freedom, the Spanish repress- 
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it. As t he one was the founder of modem England, so 
the oilier was of modem Spain. 

It is true, Elizabeth did not rise to the high idea of com- 
plete religious liberty. But no one then did — ^not even the 
most advanced thinker. Still, the foandations of such liberty- 
were laid, while industry was fostered and protected. It 
'was accomplishing much to have done this. The rest was 
the work of experience working under an atmosphere of free* 
dom. 
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BJCITJLBMEVTB AMD INDUSTBIBS OF THB FBOTBSTAITT 

SBFVOBB8. 

Tfl£ early English were a pastoral and agricultural, and 
by no means a manu&cturing people. In the thirteenth and 
fonrteenth centuries, most articles of clothing, excepting such 
as were prodneed by ordinary domestic industry, were im- 
ported from Flanders, France, and Germany.* The great 
staple was wool, which was sent abroad in vast quantities. 
"The ribs of all people throughout the world," wrote Mat- 
thew Paris, " arc kept wami hy the fleeces of English wool." 

The wool and its growers were on one side of the Channel, 
and the skilled workmen who dyed and wove it into cloth 
were on the other. When war broke out, and communica- 
tion between tlie tw o shores was interrupted, as much dis- 
tress was occasioned in Flanders as was lately experienced 
in Lancashire by the stoppage of the supply of cotton from 
the United States. On one occasion, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when the export of wool from England was prohib- 
ited, the effect was to reduce the manufacturing population 
throughout the Low Countries to destitution and despair. 

* Besides the cloth of Flanders, England was also supplied with most of 

its finer fahrics from ahrrnd, the names of the articles to this il:iy indirnttnp: 
the places where they were manufactured. Thus there was the mechlin 
Iftce of Mechlin, the dnffle of Dnflfel, the diaper of Ypres (d'Ypres), the cam- 
bric of Camhray, the arras of Arras, the tulle of Tulle, the damask of Dn- 
mascos, and the dimity of Diametta. Besides these, we imported delph 
ware from Delft, Venetian glass from Venice, cordovan leather from Cordova, 
And milanery from Milan. The Milaners of London were a special class of 
pencral dealers. They sold not only French and Flemish cloths, but Span- 
ish gloves and girdles, Milan caps and cutlery, silk, lace, needles, pins for 
ladled dresses (before which skewers were nseid), swords, knives, daggers, 
broochcp, glass, j)orcelain, and various articles of foreign manufacture. The 
name of milliner" (from Milaner) is now applied only to dealers in ladiaef 
caps and bonnets. 
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**Then might bo seen throughout Flanders,'' says the local 
historian, " weavei-s, lulicrs, and others living by the woolen 
D)annfacture, either begging, or, driven by debt, tilling the 
fioil,"* 

At the same time, like distress overtook the English wool- 
growers, who lost the market for their produce, on which 
they had been accastomed to rely. It naturally occurred to 
the English kings that it would be of great advantage to 

this country to luive the wool made into cloth by the hands 
of their own ]KH)})le, instead of sendinir it abroad for the pur- 
pose. They accordingly held out invitations to the distressed 
Flemish artisans to come and settle in England, where they 
would find abundant employment at remunerative wages; 
and as early as the reign of Edward m. a largo number of 
Flemings came over and settled in London, Kent, Norfolk, 
Devon, Somerset, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Westmorelandf 
The same policy was pursued by successive Englisli kings, 
down to the reijjn of Henry VIIL, who encouraged skilled 
artisans of all kinds to settle in England, as armorers, cutlers, 
miners, brewers, and ship-builders; the principal craftsmen 
employed by the court being Flemings and Germans. The 
immigration of foreigners persecuted for conscience' sake be- 
gan in the reign of his successor Edward VT,, after which 
there was no longer any necessity for holding out invitations 
to skilled artisans of other countries to settle among us. 
Latimer, preaching before the king on one occasion, shrewd> 
ly oViserved of the distressed foreigners then beginning to 
flow into the conntrN^ — "T wish that we could collect to- 
gether such valuable persons in this kingdom as it would 
be the means of insuring its prosperity." Very few years 
passed before Latimer's wish was fully realized ; and there 
was scarcely a town of any importance in England in which 
foreign artisans were not found' settled and diligently pur- 
suing their several callings. 

• Meter — Annales Fhndrt<p, p. 137. 

t Appendix — Earljf SeUlanerU o/ Foreujn Artisans in England. 
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Tlic inniii<j:ratioii of the Protestant Flemings in Edward 
VL's reigu was so considerable, that in J650 the king gave 
them the church in Austin Friar;», Broad Street, " to have 
iheir service in, and for avoiding all sects of Anabaptists and 
the like." The influx continued at such a rate as to inter- 
fere with the employment of the native population, who oc- 
casionally showed a disposition to riot, and even to expel the 
foreigners by violence. In a letter written by Francis l*eyto 
to the Earl of Warwick, then at Rome, the following passage 
occurs: "Five or six hundred men waited upon the mayor 
and aldermen, complaining of the late influx of strangers, 
and that, by reason of the great dearth, they can not live 
for these strangers, whom they were determined to kill np 
through the realm if they found no remedy. To pacify them, 
the mayor and aldermen caused an esteame to be made of 
all strangers in London, which showed an amount of forty 
thousand, besides women and children, for the most part 
heretics tied out of other countries."* Although this esti- 
mate was probably a gross exaggeration, there can ho no 
doubt that by this time a large number of tlie exiles had 
arrived and settled in London and other finglish towns. 

The influx of the persecuted Protestants, however, did not 
fully set in until about ten years later, about the beginning 
of the reign of Mlsabeth. The fugitives, in the extremity to 
which they were reduced, naturally made for that j)art of the 
English coast which lay the nearest to Flanders and France. 
In 1561, a considerable body of fugitive Flemings landed 
near Deal, and subsequently settled at the then decayed 
town of Sandwich. The queen was no sooner informed of 
their landing than she wrote to the mayor, jurats, and com- 
monalty of the burgh, enjoining them to give liberty to the 
foreigners to settle there and carry on their respective trades. 
She recommended the measure as calculated to greatly ben- 
efit the town by "plantynge in the same men uf knowledge 
iu sundry handycrafts,'' in which they were very skilful 
* CkLkndar of State Fajtera, Foreign Series, 1547-53. 
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and her majesty more particularly enjoiiied that the trades 
the foreign artisans were to carry on were " the makinge of 
says, bays, and other cloth, which hath not been used to be 
made in this our realme of Englonde." 

Other landings of Flemings took place about the same time 
at Harwich, at Yarmouth, at Dover, and other towns on the 
fiontheast coast. Some settled at the places where they had 
landed, and bciran to pursue their several branches of indus- 
try, while others proceeded to London, Norwich, Maidstone^ 
Canterbury, and other inland towns, where the local author- 
ities gave them like protection and succor. 

Tlie year after the arrival of the Flemings at Sandwich, the 
inhabitants of the little sea-port of Rye, on the coast of Sas^ 
sex, were thrown into a state of commotion by the sudden 
arrival of a number of destitute French people irom the op- 
posite coast Some came in open boats, others in sailing ves- 
sels. They were of all classes and conditions, and among 
them were many women and children. They had fled from 
their own country in great haste, and were nearly all alike 
destitute. Some crossed the Channel in mid-winter, braving 
the stormiest weather ; and when they reached the English 
shore they usually fell upon their knees and thanked God for 
their deliverance. 

In May, 1562, wc find John Toung, mayor of Rye, writing 
to Sir William Cecil, the queen's chief secretary, as follows: 
"May it please your honor, there is daily great resort of 
Frenclimen here, insomuch as already there is esteemed to 
be 500 persons ; and we be in great want of corn for their and 
our sustentation, by reason the country adjoining is barren. 
. . • . Also may it please your honor, after night and this day 
is come two shippis of Dieppe into this haven, fiill of many 
people."* 

It will be remembered that Rye is situated at the south- 
western extremity of the great Romney Marsh ; and as no 
com was gi uu n m the neig}d)orhood, the wheat consumed in 
* Domstic jSlaU Poperj^EUzabeth, la62. No. 35. 
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the place was all brought thither by sea, or from a distance 
inland over the then almost impasBable roads of Sussex. The 
townspeople of Bye neverthelesB bestirred themselyes in aid 
of the poor refogees. They took them into their houses, fed 
them, and supplied their wants as well as they could ; but 
the fugitives continued to arrive in such numbers that the 
provisions of the place soaii began to run short. 

These landings continued during the summer of 15G2 ; and 
even as late as November the mayor again wrote to Cecil: 
"May it please your honor to be advertised that the third 
day of the present month, at twelve of the clocke, there ar- 
rived a bote from Dieppe, with Frenchmen, women, and chil- 
dren, to the number of a hundred and fiftye ; there being a 
great number also which were here before.** And as late as 
the 10th of December, the French people still flying for ref- 
uge, though winter liad already set in severely, the mayor 
again wrote that another boat had arrived with " maney poor 
people, as well men and women as children, which were of 
Bouen and Dieppe.'^ 

Six ycji^rs passed, and again, in 1568, we £nd another boat* 
load of fugitives £rom France landing at Bye : Monsieur 
Gamayes, with his wife and children and ten strangers ; and 
Captain Sows, with his wife and two servants, who had all 
come out of France, as they said, for the safeguard of their 
lives." Four years later, in 1572, there was a farther influx of 
refugees at Rye, the mayor again writing to Lord ljurleigh, 
informing him tliat between the 27tli of August and the 4th 
of November no iewer than 641 had landed. The records 
have been preserved of the names and callings of most of the 
immigrants, from which it appears that they were of all ranks 
and conditions, including gentlemen, merchants, doctors of 
physic, ministers of religion, students, schoolmasters, trades^ 
men, mechanics, artisans, shipwrights, mariners, and laborers. 
Among the fugitives were also several widows, who had fled 
with their children across the sixty miles of sea which liiere 
divide France and England, sometimes by night in open 
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boats, braving the fury of the winds and waves in their eag- 
erness to eficape.* 

The mayor of Rye made appeals to the queen for help, and 
especially for proTisions^ which from time to time ran short, 
and the help was at once given. Collections were made for 
the relief of the destitute reiiigees in many of the churches in 
England, as well as Scotland;! aud, uiiiuiior others, we find 
the refugee Flemings at Sandwich giviug out of their blender 
means " a benefaction to the poor P>enchmen who have left 
their country for conscience' sake. "J 

These landings continued for many years. The ]ieople 
came flying from various parts of France and Flanders — 
cloth-makers from Bruges and Antwerp, lace-makers frY>m 
Yalendennes^ cambric-makers from Cambray, glass-makers 
from Paris, stuff- weavers from Meaux, merchants and trades- 
men from liouen, and shipwrights and mariners from Dieppe 
and Havre. As the fugitives continued to land, they were 
sent inland as speedily as possible, to make room for new- 
comers, as the household accommodation of the little towns 
along the English coast was but limited. From Rye, many 
proceeded to London to join their countrymen who had set- 
tled there ; others went forward to Canterbury, to South- 
ampton, to Korwich, and the other towns where Walloon 
congregations had already been established. A body of them 
settled at Winchelsea, an ancient town, formerly of much ini- 
portance,§ on the south coast, though now left high and dry 
inland. 

* W. Dt uuant Cooper — Paper in Sussex Archo'ohgical CblhctioMf vol, 
3ciii., p. 170, entitled "The Protestant Refugees in Sujssex." 

t James Melville, in his diary, mentions that subsci iptiuns were raised for 
French Protestants in indigent eircumstancet in 1575 ; and Calderwood has 
a similar notice in in22. J Borough Records of Sandwich, 1572. 

§ It will be remembei-ed that Thackeray, who was fond of visiting Winchel- 
sea, laid the early scenes of his novel of JJeniit Duvnl among the French im- 
migrants of the plaee. Winchelsca, now u village amid rains, was once a 
flourishing sea-port. The remains of the vaults aiul w arehouses where the 
merchants* goods were st{)red are still pointed ont, and the wharves mayslill 
be seen where ships discharged their cargoes, lying with their broadsides to 
the shore. The place is now some miles from the sea, and sheep niul cattle 
grate orer a wide extent of marsb-land, orcr which the tide formerly washed. 
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Many fugitives also landed at Dover, which was a con- 
venient point for both France and Flanders. Some of the 
inunigrants passed throngh to Canterbury and London, while 
others settled permanently in the plaee^ Early in the seven- 
teenth century a census was taken of the foreigners residmg 
in Dover, when it was found that there were seventy-eight 
persons " which of late came out of France by reason of the 
troubles there.'* The description of them is interesting, as 
showing the classes to which the exiles principally belonged. 
There were two " preachers of God's Word three physi- 
cians and surgeons; two advocates; two esquires; three 
merchants; two schoolmaaters ; thirteen drapers, grocers^ 
brewers, butchers, and other trades ; twelve mariners ; eight 
weavers and wool-combers ; twenty-five widows,^* makers of 
bone-lace and spinners ;" two maidens ; one woman, desig- 
nated as the wife of a shepherd ; one button-maker ; one gar- 
dener ; and one undescribed male.* There were at the same 
time settled in Dover thirteen Walloon exiles, of whom five 
were merchants, three mariners, and the others of different 
trades. 

In the mean time, the body of Flemings who had first set- 
tled at Sandwich began to show signs of considerable pros- 
perity. The local authorities had readily responded to the 

wishes of Queen Elizabeth, and did what she required. They 
appoint^ twM mai kets to he held weekly for the sale of their 
cloths, in making which we vcr^' shortly find them busily oc- 
cupied. When Archbishop Parker visited Sandwich in 1563, 
he took notice of ^Uhe French andDutche, or both," who had 
settled in the town, and wrote to a friend at court that the 
refugees were as godly on the Sabbath days as they were in- 
dustrious on week-days ; observing that such " profitable and 
gentle strangers ought to be welcome, and not to be grudged 
at."t 

Before the arrival of the Flemings, Sandwich had been a 
poor and decayed place. It was originally a town of coiiRlder- 
* Dom. {M— JaniM L, 1622. t Sfciype's Parier, p. 139. 
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able importance, and one ot ttie Cinque Ports. But when 
the River Stour became choked with silt, the navigation, on 
which it had before depended, was so seriously impeded that 
its trade soon fell into decay, and the inhabitants were re* 
duced to great poverty. No sooner, however, had the first 
colony of Flemings, above four hundred in nnmber, settled 
there under the queen's protection, than the empty houses 
were occupied, the town became instinct with new life, and 
was more tlian restored to its iru mer importance. The arti- 
sans set up their looms, and began diligently to work at the 
manufacture of sayes, bayes, and other kinds of cloth, which 
met with a ready sale, the London merchants resorting to the 
bi-weekly markets, and buying up the goods at remunerative 
prices. 

The native population also shared in the general prosper- 
ity, learning from the strangers the art of cloth-making, and 
becoming competitors AN It li tin jti t'>r the trade. Indeed, be- 
fore many years had passed, the townspeople, forgetful of the 
benefits they owed to the foreign artisans, became jealous, 
and sought to impose upon them special local taxes. , On this 
the Flemings memorialized the queen, who again stood their 
friend ; and, on her intercession, the corporation were at 
length induced to relieve them of the unjust burden.* At 
this time they constituted about one third of the entire pop- 
ulation of the town ; and when Queen Elizabeth visited Sand- 
wich in 1573, it is recorded that "against the scliool-house, 
upon the new turfed wall, and upon a scaffold made upon 

* The memorial, which is still preserved among the town records, con- 
cludes with the following pra^-er: Which condition (viz., tlie local imposi- 
tion on the foreign settlers) is sache, that by means of their chardges they 
should finaUy be secluded and symlercd from the hability of those manilblde 
nnd necessary contributions which yet in this onr exile nre practised amongst 
us, as well towards the maintenance of the ministry of God's word as lyke- 
wise in the smtentation of our poorc, besvdcs the chardges first above re- 
hearsed : performynp therefore our foresayde humble petition, we shall be 
the more moved to dirccte our warmest prayers to our mercyfull God, that of 
his heavenly grace he will beatify your common weall more and more, 
granntynge to ytt his spiritnal and temporal blessyngSi which he gracefully 
powreth uppon them that !<]iowe favour and consolation tOthepOOVO affliclea 
strauDgers."— Boys' qf Sandwich^ p. 744* 
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the wall of the school-house . yard, were divers children, id; 
the number of a hundred or six score, all spinning of fine bag 
yam, a thing well liked of both her Majesty and of the No- 
bility and Ladies*"* 

The Protestant exiles at Sandwich did not, however, con- 
fine themselves to cloth-makinjx,! but encrafrcd in various oth- 
er branches of indnstry. Some of them wi re millers, who 
erected the first wind-mills near the town in wliich they plied 
their trade. Two potters from Delit began the pottery man* 
n&cture. Others were smiths, brewers, hatmakers, carpen- 
ters, or shipwrights. Thus trade and population increased ; 
new buildings arose on all sides, until Sandwich became al- 
most transformed into a Flemish town; and to this day, 
thongh fallen again nito comparative decay, the qnaint, for- 
eign-looking aspect of the place never fails to stnkc the mod- 
cm visitor with surprise. 

Among other branches of industry introduced by the Flem- 
ings at Sandwich, that of gardening is worthy of notice. The 
people of Flanders had long been &mous for their horticul- 
ture, and one of the first things which the foreign settlers did 
on arriving in the place was to turn to account the excellent 
qualities of the soil in the neighborhood, so well suited for 
gar«l( uing purposes. Though long before practiced by the 
monks, gardening had become almost a lost art in England ; 
and it is said that Katherine, queen of Henry Ylli., unable to 
obtain a salad for her dinner in all England, had her table 
supplied from the Low Countries.| The first Flemish gar- 

* AnUqvarian Reperiory, iv., 65. 

f The principal trades which they followed were connected with the mnn- 
iifaoture of cloths of ditfercnt kinds. Thus, of 35 L Flemish householders 
vcsident in Sandwich in 1582, 8G were baA-mnkei's, 74 bay-weavers, 17 
fillers, 24 linsey-wolsey weavers, and 24 wool-combers. 

X Vrtretnb!,"^ were formerly so scarce that they were snltcd down. Even 
in the sixteenth century a cabbage from Holland was deemed an acceptable 
present (Fox*8 Ufe of James J J., 205). Hnll then e«rried on a thriring im* 
port trade in cabbages and onions. The rarity of TOgetables in the country 
may be inferred from the fact that in 1595 a sum equal to twenty shillinfrs 
waa paid at that port for six cabbages and a few carrots by the puneyor for 
the Clifford &mily (Wmitakbr— fitcfory of Oraven, 821). Hartlib^ writing 
in 1660^ says that an old man then living remembered "the first gardener 
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dens proved highly successful. The cabbage, carrots, and 
celery produced by the foreigners met with so ready a sale, 
and were so much m demand in London itself, that a body 
of gardeners shortly removed from Sandwich and settled at 
Wandsworth, Battersea, and Bermondsey, where many of the 
rich garden^ronnds first planted by the Flemings continue 
to this day the most productive in the neighborhood of the 
metropolis. 

As miglit iKauraliy be expected, by far the largest propor- 
tion oftlie Protestant exiles — Flemish and French — settled 
in London — London, the world's asylum- — the refuge of the 
persecuted in all lands, whether for race, or politics, or relig- 
ion— a city of Celts, Danes^ and Saxons — of Jews, Germans, 
French, and Flemings, as well as of English — an aggregate 
of men of all European countries, and probably one of the 
most composite populations to be found in the world. Large 
numbers of French, Germans, and Flemings, of the industri- 
ous classes, had - ady taken refuge in London from the po- 
litical troublt s wliicli had long raged abroad. About the be- 
ginning of the reign of Henry VIIL so many foreigners had 
settled in the western parts of London that "Tottenham is 
turned French'* passed into a proverb and now the relig^ 

who came into Surrey to plant cabbages and cauliflowers, and to sow turnips, 
carrots, and parsnips, and to sow early pease— all of which at that time were 

great wonders, we Imviiif; few or none in England but what came from Hol- 
land or Flanders." Ii is also supposed, though it can not be exactly ascer- 
tained, that the rrotcstant Walloons intiXMluced the cultivation of the hop in 
Kent, l>ringing slips of the plant with them from Artois. The old distich— 

*♦ IIopH, Reformation, Bays, and Beer, 
Came 5iilo Eii<^land all in one year" — 

marks the period (nt>out 1524) when the first English hops were planted. 
There is a plot of land at Bonme, near Canlerhnry, where there is known to 

hare been :i hnii-jilantaiion in tlie reiuti of Elizal)eth. Reginald Scot, the 
author of The Perjite, Platjorme of a Hojipe Garden, sj)c'nks of " tlic tvixAe of 
the Flemminge" (t.c.,hi8 method of culture), and his ''osies at roppeiiiig ' 
as **a profytable pntteme and a necessarie instruction for ns inimie as shall 
have to doc therein." Another kind of crop introduced by the Flemings at 
bandwich was canary-grass, which still continu(» to be grown on the neigb^ 
boring farms, and is indeed almost peculiar to the district. It may be add- 
ed that to this dny the " Sandwich celery" maintains its reputation. 

* Tottenham is turned Frtnch. — A bout the beginning of Henrj' VII I. French 
mechanics swnnncd in England, to the great prejudice of English artisans. 
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ious persecutions which raged abroad compelled foreigners 
of various nations to take refoge in London in still greater 
numbers tban at any fonner period. 

Fortunately for London, as for England, tbe men who now 
fled thither for refuge were not idle, dissolute, and ignorant, 
but peaceable, gentle, and laborious. Though they were 
poor, they were not pauperized, but were thrifty and self- 
helping, and, above all things, eager in their desire to earn 
an honest living. They were among the most skilled and in- 
telligent inhabitants of the countries which had driven them 
fortk Had they been weak men, they would have gone with 
the stream as others did, and conformed; but they were men 
with convictions, earnest and courageous, and ready to brave 
all perils in their determination to find some land of reiuL; 
in which they might be permitted to worship God according 
to the dictates of their conscience. 

Of the Fl'jmiugs and French wiiu nettled in London, the 
greater part congregated in special districts, for the con- 
venience of carrying on their trades togol lie r. Thus a large 
number of the Flemings settled in South wark and Bermond- 
sey, and began many branches of industry which continue 
there to this day, Southwark being still the principal manu- 
facturing district of London. There was a quarter in Ber- 
mon<lsey, known as "The Borgeney," or "Petty Burgundy," 
because of the f jreifjners who inhal)ited it. Joiner's Street, 
which still exists in name, lay in the district, and was so 
called because of its being almost wholly occupied by Flem- 
ish joiners, who were skilled in all kinds of carpentry,* An- 
other branch of trade begun by the Flemings in Bermondsey 

which caused the insurrection in LonJon on Ill-Moydaj, l&Vt.'—EKglaaett 
Worthies In Church and State, Loud., 1CS4, p. 471. 

• *' At St. Olave'Sji" ISouthwark, you shall learn, among the joynere, what 
inlayes and marqaetrie weafe. Inlaye (as the word imports) is a laying? of 
coloured wood in thoir wainscot works, hedsteadB, Cttpboardfi^ cbayres, andtbo 
like." — Bolton, Elements of Armories, 1 G 1 0. * 

"The Flemish buryinpc-ground," appropriated to the foreigners as a place 
of s^ulturc, was situated near the south end of London Bridge. It is notf 
covered by the approach to the London Bridge Bailway Station. 
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was the manufietiire of &Its or hats. Tanneries and brew- 
cries were also Htarted by them, and carried on with great 
success. Henry Leek, originally Iluek or liuok,* Irorn Wcscl, 
was one of the principal brewers of his time, to whose philan- 
thropic bequest Southwark owes the foundation of the ex- 
cellent free-school of St. Olave's— one of the best of its class. 

Another important settlement of the Flemings was that at 
Bow, where they established dye-works on a large scale* 
Before their time, white cloth of English manufacture was 
usually sent abroad to be dyed, after which it was reimpoii;- 
ed and sold as Flemish cloth. The best known among the 
early dyers Avere Peter do Croix and I)r, Kei|)ler, the latter of 
whom established the first dye-work in England ; and cloth 
of " Bow dye" soon became famous. Another body of the 
refbgees settled at Wandsworth, and began several branches 
of industry, such as the manu&cture of felts, and the making 
of brass plates for culinary utensils, which Aubrey says they 
kept a mystery." One Fromantel introduced the manu&c- 
ture of pendulum or Dutch clocks, which shortly came into 
common nse. At 3Iortlake the French exiles began the 
mamifacture of arras, and at Fulham of tapestry. The art 
of printing paper-iiangings was introduced by some artisans 
from Kouen, where it had been originally practiced; and 
many other skilled workers in metal settled in different parts 
of the metropolis, as cutlers, jewelers, and makers of mathe- 
matical instruments, in which the French and Flemish work- 
men then greatly excelled.f 

The employment given to the foreign artisans seems to 

* Many of the foreigners adopted names of English sound, so that it is 
now iliffictilr to trace them nmid the population in which they have become 
merged. Thus, in the parish church of Allhallows, Barking, wc find the 
monument of a disUngnished Fleming, one Roger Haestrecht, who changed 
his name to James. He was the fonnder of the family of James, of Ightham 
Court, in Kent. 

t A French rcfupee, named Briot, was the fust to introduce tlie coining- 
press, which was a French invention, into England. He was appointed chief 
engraver to tlic Mint ; iind forty years after his time, in the reign of Charles 
n., another Frenchman, named Blondeau, was selected to superintend the 
stamping of our English money. 
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liave excited considerable dibcoiitent aniuiiL,'^ tlie London 
tradesmen, who from time to time beseeciied the iiiterler- 
ence of the corporations and of Parliament. Thus, in 1570, 
we find the Loudon Bhoemakers petitioning for a commiBsion 
of inquiry as to the alien shoemakers who were carrying on 
their trade in the metropolis. In 1586, the London ap])ren- 
tices raised a riot in the city against the foreigners ; and 
several youths of the Plasterer's Company were apprehended 
and committed to Nowi^ate by order of the queen and coun- 
cil. A lew year> later, in 1592, the London freemen and shop- 
keepers complained to Parliament that the strangers were 
spoiling their trades, and a bill was brought in for the pur- 
pose of restraining them. The bill was strongly supported 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, who complained bitterly of the stran- 
gers ; but it was opposed by Cecil and the queen^s ministers ; 
and thouu^lt it passed the Commons, it failed through the dis- 
solution of Parliament, so that the refugees were loft to the 
enjoyment of their former jn oteotion and hospitality.* 

Many of the foreigners eslublislied themselves as merchants 
in the city, and soon became known as leading men in com- 
mercial affairs^ Several of them had already been distin- 
guished as merchants in their own country, and they brought 
with them a spirit and enterprise which infused quite a new 
life into London business. Among the leading foreign mer- 
chants of ElijAbeth's time we recognize the names of Houblon, 
Palavicino, De Malines, Coi sellis, Van Peine, Tryan, Buskell, 
Cursini, De Best, and Cotett. And that they prospered by 
the exercise of their respective callings may be inferred from 
the circumstance that when, in 1588, Queen Elizabeth pro- 
ceeded to raise a loan in the city by voluntary subscriptions, 
thirty-eight of the foreign merchants subscribed among them- 
selves ^5000 in sums of £100 and upward. 

The accounts given of the numbers of the exiles from Flan- 
ders and France who then settled in London are very imper- 
fect, yet they enable us to form some idea of the extensive 
* BuBK— £f»»<<»;y of Uie I^rotestant Refugees,]^ 10. 

G 
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character of the inuuigration. Thus, ii return of tlie jiopiiia- 
tioii, made in 1571, the year before the massacre of .St. Bar- 
tholomew, shows that in the city of London alone (exclusive 
of the large number of strangers settled in Southwark, at 
Bow, and outside the liberties) there were, of foreigners be- 
longing to the English Church, 889; to the Dutch, French^ 
and Italian churches, 1763 \ certified by their ciders, but not 
presented by the wards, 1 P28 ; not yet joined to any particu- 
lar church, 2663 ; "strangers tluit do oontesse tlieniselves that 
their corny ng hether was onlie to seek worck ibr their lyv- 
inge," 2561 ; or a total of 9704 pei-sons.* From another re- 
turn of about the same date, in which the numbers are differ- 
ently given, we obtain some idea of the respective nationali- 
ties of the refugees. Out of the 4594 strangers then return- 
ed as resident in the city of London, 3043 are described as 
Dutch {i, c, Flemings) ; 667 French; 233 Italians; and 53 
Spaniards and Portuiruese.f 

That the foreign artisans continued to resort to England in 
increasing numbers is apparent from a farther census taken 
in 1621, from which it appears that there were then 10,000 
strangers in the city of London alone, carrying on 121 differ^ 
ent trades. Of 1343 persons whose occupations are specified, 
there were found to be 11 preachers, 16 schoolmasters, 349 
weavers, 183 merehants, 146 tailors, 64 sleeve-makers, 43 shoe- 
makers, 39 dyers, 37 brewers, 35 jewelers, 25 diifinond-cutters, 
22 cutlers, 20 goldsmiths, 20 joiners, 15 clock-makers, 12 silk- 
throwsters, 10 glass-makei s, l>e^i^les hem|>dressers, lhi( 
makers, button-makers, coopers, engravers, gun-makers, paint^ 
ers, smiths, watch-makers, and other skilled craitsmen.^ 

Numerous other settlements of the refugees took place 

* State Papers, Dom. — Elizabeth, vol. 84, anno 1571. It appenre from the 
Bishop of London's certificate of ir>G7 (four years before), that the number 
of persona of foreign birth then settled in London was 4851, and 512 French. 
There were At the same time in London 30 Scots, 128 Italinns, 23 Fortugueie, 
54 Spaniards, 10 Venetians, 2 Blackamoors, and 2 Greeks. 

f State Papers, Dom. — ESxabetk^ vol. 82, anno 1671. 

J Lists of Foi'eifjn Protestants and A/iens resident in England, ]618~68. 
Edited by WiUiom Durrant Cooper^ F.S.A., Camden Society's Papers, 1863; 
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throughout England, more particularly in the southern coun- 
ties. The foreign manp&cturers,'' says Hasted, chose their 
situations with great judgment, distributing themselves with 
the queen's license throughout England, so as not to interfere 
too much with each other."* One of the most important ot 
such settlements was that formed at Norwicli, where they 
Ibuiuied and carried on many important brandies of trade. 

Although Xorwich had been originally indebted mainly to 
foreign artisans tor its commercial and manufacturing import- 
ance, the natives of this eity were among the first to turn 
upon their benefactors. The local guilds, in their usual nar- 
row spirit, passed stringent regulations directed against the 
foreign artisans, who had originally taught them their trade. 
Tlie jealousy of the native workmen was also roused, and 
riots were stirred np .against the Flemings, many of whom 
left Norwich for Leeds and Wakefield in Yorkshire, where 
they pi-Qsccuted the woolen-manufacture free from the restric- 
tions of the trades-unionSjt while others left the country for 
Holland, to carry on their trades in the free towns of that 
country. 

The consequence was that Norwich, left to its native enter> 
prise and industr}', gradually fell into a state of stagnation 
and decay. Its population rapidly diminished ; a large pro- 
portion of the houses stood enij)ty ; riots among the distress- 
ed workpeople were of frequent occurrence ; audit was even 
mooted in Parliament whether the place should not be razed. 
Under such circumstances, the corporation determined to call 
to their aid the skill and industry of the exiled Protestant 
artisans now flocking into the country. In the year 1564, a 
deputation of the citizens, headed by the mayor, waited on 

* Hasted, Historif of Kenty x., p. 

t In the reign of Henry VII. an attempt was made by a body of Flemings 
to estRblish the mannfacture of felt hats at Norwich. To evade the fiscal 
Kgalatinns of the guilds, they settled outside the boundaries of the city. But 
nn act having been passed enjoining that hats were only to be manufnctnred 
in some ci«y, borough, or market-town, the Flemings were thereby brouglit 
nndcr the bondajse of Che gnilds ; the making of hats by them was sttppressi 
cd ; and the Flemish hat-maken left the neighborhood. 
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the Duke of Norfolk at his palace in the city, and asked his 
assistance in obtaining a settlement in the place of a body of 
Flemish workmen. The duke used his influence with this 
object, and succeeded in inducing some 300 Dutch and Wal- 
loon faniiUes to settle in the place at his charge, and to carry- 
on iln'ir trades under a license granted by the queen. 

The exiles were very shortly enabled not only to maintain 
themselves by their industry, but to restore the city to more 
than its former prosperity. The houses which had been 
standing empty were again tenanted, the native population 
were again fully employed, and the adjoining districts shared 
in the general prosperity. In the course of a few years, as ■ 
many as 3000 of the foreign workmen had settled in the city, 
and many entirely new branches of trade were introduced 
and successfully carried on by them. liesides the mannfac- 
turt' of sayes, bayes, serenes, arras, mouchade, and boml)a/,ines, 
they introduced the striping and llowering of silks and dam- 
asks, which shortly became one of the most thriving branches 
of trade in the place. The manufacture of beaver and felt 
hats, before imported from abroad, was also successiully es* 
tablished. One Anthony Solen introduced the art of print- 
ing, ibr which he was awarded the freedom of the city. Two 
potters from Antwerp, Jasper Andries and Jacob Janson, 
started a pottery, though in a very humble way.* Other 
Flemings introduced the art of gardening in the neighbur- 

* Stowe makes the following reference to these men in his Swvey of Lon- 
don : About the year 1567 Jasper Andries and Jacob Janson, pottei-s, came 
away from Aiuueip to avoid the ]>ersecution there, and settled themselves in 
Norwicli, where they followed their 11:1(10, making galley jtavin^^-tiles and 
apothecaries' vessels, and others, very artificially. Anno 1670 tiiey removed 
to London. ' They set forth, in a petition to Queen Elisabeth, that they were 
the first that brought in and exercised the said science in this realm, and 
were at p:rcat charges before they could find the materials in the realm. 
They beseeched her, in recompense of their great cost and charges, that she 
wonld grant them house-room in or withont the liberties of London by 
the water-side." The brothers Elers, afterward, in 1688, began the mnnn- 
facturc of a better sort of pottery in Stattbrdshire. They were natives of 
Nuremberg in Germany. In 1 710 they removed from Staffordshire, and set- 
tled in Lambeth or Chelsea. To these brothers is ascribed the invention of 
the 8ait>glazc. 
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hood, and culinary stuffs became more plentiful in Norwich 
than in any other town or city in England. The general re- 
salt was abundant employment, renmnei-ativc trade, cheap 
food, and great prosperity ; Bishop Parkhurst declaring his 
persuasion that 'Hhese blessings from God have happened 
by reuison of tlio gotlly exiles who ere here so kindly har- 
bored." 

But not so very kindly after all. As before, the sour na- 
tive heart grew jealous ; and notwithstanding the admitted 
prosperity of the place, the local population began to mutter 
discontent against the foreigners, who had been mainly its 
cause. Like Jeshurun, the people had waxed fat and they 
kicked. • It is true, the numbers of Dutch, French, and Wal' 
loons in Norwich had become very considerable, by reason 
of the continuance of the persecutions abroad, which drove 
them across the ChaniRl in increasing numbers. But who 
so likely to give them succor and shelter as their own coim- 
trymen, maintaining themselves by the exercise of their skill 
and industry in the English towns ? The opposition which 
displayed itself against the foi-eign artisans is even said to 
have been encouraged by some of the gentlemen^* of the 
neighborhood, who in 1570 set on foot a conspiracy, with the 
object of expelling them by force from the city and i*ealraL 
But the conspiracy was discovered iu time. Its leader and 
iustigatoi", Jolni Throgmorton, was seized and executed, with 
two others; and the strangers were thenceforward permitted 
to pursue their respective callings in peace. 

Whatever may have been the shortcomings of Elizabeth 
in other respects, she certainly proved herself the steadfast 
friend and protector of the Protestant exiles from first to 
last. Her conduct with reference to the Norwich conspira- 
cy clearly shows the spirit which influenced her. In a letter 
written by her from the palace at Greenwich, dated the 19th 
of March, 1570, she stroncfly exi)ostulated witii the citizens 
of Norwich against the jealousy entertained by them against 
the authors of their prosperity. She . reminded them of the 
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advantages they had derived from the settlement among 
them of 80 many skilled, artisans, who were inhabiting the 
houses which had before stood desolate, and were funiishing 
employment to large numbers of persons who must others 
wise have remained unemployed. She therefore entreated 
and enjoined them to continue their &vor8 to the poor men 
of the Dutch nation, who, seeing the persecution lately begun 
in their country for the trewe religion, hath fledd into this 
realm for succour, and be now placed in the city of Norwich, 
and hath hitherto been Ikvourablye and jintely ordered, 
which the Queen's Majestie, as a merciful! and religious 
Prince, doth take in very good part, praeing you to continue 
your favour unto them so long as they shall lyve emongste 
you quyetlye and obedyently to God's trewe religion, and to 
Her Majesty^s lawes,for so one chrystian man (in charitie) is 
bound to help another, especially them who do suffer aifliz- 
ion for the gospellers sake.*** 

* The following is a copy of a document in the State Paper Office (Dom. 
Elis., 1561), giving an account of "the benefite reeeyved by the strangeis in 

Norwich fur the space of tenne yereft»** SeTend passages of the paper hate 

been obliterated by a^jc : 

*'/n primity They brought a grete comoditie thether — viz., the mukiiig of 
baycs, moucades, grograynea, all aorta of tufts, &.c. — \\^^ nrere not made there 
before, whereby they do not onely set on worke their ownc |jeople, bnt [do 
also] set on worke o' owne people w'^in the cittie, as alsoe a grere noniher of 
people nere xx** myles aboule the cittiei to the grete relief of the [poorer] sorte 
there. 

" Ttem^ By their menns o*"- cittie [is ^vell inhabited, o""] decayed liouses re- 
cdiAcd & repaired tliat [were in rewyn and more woldo be]. And now good 
rents [are] paide for the same. 

"//e»j, The marchants by their comoditi[e8 have] and mayc have grete 
trade ns well w'^in the realme as w"ioi^te the [realmcj, being in good estima- 
con in nil places. 

"/tem. It cannot be, but whereas ir nomber of people be bnt the one rc- 

ceyve comoditie of the other as well of the rittic as men of the countric. 

^^Jteifiy They be contributors to all paym*% as subsidies, taskes, watches, 
contribusions, mynistcrs' wngis, etc. 

♦•//*m, O""- owne people do practiced make suche comodities as the stran* 
gers do make, whereby tlie youthe is set on worke and kept from idlcncp. 

'* JteWf They digge & delve a nomber of acres of groimde, & do sowc flaxe 
& do make it out in lynnen clothe, xr^^ set many on worke. 

**Iiemf They diftfsb & delve a grete qnantiiie of groundc for rootes, [w*^*"] 
in a ^rcte succor & sustenance for the([pore], both for themselves as for all 
others of cittie and countric. 
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A census was shortly after taken of the foreigners settled 
in Norwich, when it was asciertained that they amounted to 
about 4000, including women and children ; and that they 
were effectuallj protected in the exercise of their respective 
callingSy and continued to prosper, may be inferred from the 
drcnmstance that, when the numbers were again taken, about 
ten years later, it was found that the foreign conminnity had 
increased to 4679 persons. 

It would occupy too much space to enter into a detailed ac- 
count of the settieiueut of the iiiJubtrious strangers tlirough- 
out the country, and to describe the various branches of 
manufacture which they introduced in addition to those al- 
ready described. The persecution for religion- in Brabant 
and Flanders,^ says Hasted,*' communicated to all the Prot- 
estant parts of Europe the paper, woollen and other valuable 
manufactures of Flanders and France, almost peculiar at that 
time to these countries, and till then in \ .iln pi'actised else- 
where.'^ Although the manufacture of cloth had already 
made some progress in England, only the coarser sorts wore 
produced, the best being imported from abroad ; and it was 
not until the settlement among us of the Flemish weavers 
that this branch of industry became one of national import- 
ance. They spread themselves through the towns and vil- 
lages in the west of England, as well as throughout the north, 
and wherever the woolen weavers set up their looms they 
carried on a prosperous trade. f Among other places in the 

**lUm, They live holy of themsdvei w(N>nt [o'. elmfdge], and do begga of 

no nan, & do sustayne [all their owne] poore people. 

And to conclude, they for the [moste pte fcarc] God & diligently & labo- 
Tfonslj attende upon their Mverel oeenpetions, they obay all mile8tmtit& all 
good lawes & ordynancea, they live peaceblic amonge tbenisdvea & towards 
all men, & we thinkc oittie happy to enioyo them." 

* Hasted, History of Kent ^ x., p. 160. 
^ t Fnller spect6e8 the foUowing textile mannfaetarea as having been estab- 
lished by the immigrants : 

In Norwich, cloths, fustians, etc In Gloucestershire ) _w1ib 



** Sudbury, baizes. 
'* Colchester, sayes and serp^s 
** Kent, Kentish brnad-cloths* 
« Devonshire, kerseys. 




" Wales, Welsh friezes. 

Westmnrcland, K'-rubi! cloth. 
" Lancashire coatings or cottons. 
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west, they settled at Worcester, Evesham, Droitwitch, Kid- 
dc rminster, Stroud, and Glastonbury.* In the east tliey set- 
tled at Colchester,! Hertford, Stamford, and other places. In 
the north we tind them establishing themseh^es at Manches* 
ter, Bolton, and Halifax, where they made coatings and 
at Kendal, where they xnade cloth caps and woolen stock* 
ings. The native population gradually learned to practice 
the same branches of manu&cture ; new Bources of employ- 
ment were opened up to them ; and in the course of a few 
years, Engiaiul, instead of depending upon foreiii^ners for its 
supply of cloth, was not only able to produce sufficient for its 
own use, but to export the article in considerable quantities 



Other Flemings introduced the art of thread and lace mak- 
ing. A body of them who settled at Maidstone m 1567 car- 



** Somerset, Taunton sergea. . '«SaMex | '''"'"* 
" Hants, cloth. 

* A settlement of Flemwh woolen-weavers took place at Glastonbury as 
early as 1549, throagh the influence of the Duke of ^Somerset, who advanced 

them money to bay wool, at the samn time providing them with hoases and 
small allotments of land from the domain of the Abbey, which the king had 
grants him. After the fall of the dake the weavers were protected by the 
Ti i\ V Council, and manv docnmenrs relating to them are to be found in the 
State Paper Office.— (Ed wd. VI., Dom. xili., 71-77, and xiv., 2-14 and 55.) 

t Colchester became exceedingly prosperous in consequence of the settle- 
ment of the Flemish artisans there. In 1609 it contained as many as 1300 
Walloons and other persons of foreign parentage, and every house was occn- 
pied. 

X Tiie "coatings" or ** cottons" of Lancashire were in the firet instance 
bat imitations in woolen of the goods known on the Continent by tliat name ; 
the importation of cotton wool from the Levant having only begun, and that 
in small quantities, about the middle of the seventeenth century. "There 
is one fact," says the editor of the Skuttleworth Pcqters, "which seems to 
show that the Flemings, after tlicir immigration, had much to do with the 
fulling-mill at Manchester; for its ordinary name was the * walken-mi!ne' — 
icaldit being the Flemish name for a fulling-mill. So persistent do we find 
this name, that a plot of land ocGU]'iecl hy a milt on the banks of the Irk 
still retains its old name of the Walker's Croft (t. c, the fuller's field or 
ground), and in the earlier Manchester directories the fullers were styled 
' walkers.' " — House and Home Accounts of the Shuitltu orth Fatnily (Chetham 
Society Papers, 1856-8), p. 637-8. [The name of Walker, so common in 
Yorksiiire, L;incashire, nnd the clothing districts of the west of En^'land, 
doubtless originated in this calling, which was followed by so considerable a 
portion of the population.] 



abroad. 
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ried on the thread manufacture, flax spun for the thread-man 
bemg still known there ns " Dutch work." Some lace-makers 
from Alenyon and Valenciennes settled at Cranlicld, in Bed- 
fordshire, in 1568; after which others settled at Backing* 
ham. Stony Stratford, and Newport-Pagneil, from whence the 
manufacture gradually extended over the shires of Oxford, 
Northampton, and Cambridge. About the same time the 
manufacture of bone>lace, with thread obtamed from Ant- 
werp, w*as introduced into Devonshire by the Flemish exiles, 
who settled in considerable iiunTbers at Iloniton, Colyton, 
and other places, where the trade continued to be carried on 
by their descendants almost to our own time — ^the Flemish 
and French names of Stocker, Murch, Spiller, Genest, May- 
nard, Gerard, Raymunds, Rochett, Kettel, etc, bemg still 
common in the lace-towns of the west. 

Besides these yarious branches of textile manufacture, the 
immigrants applied themselves to mining, working in metals, 
snit-making, lish-curing, and other arts, in wliich they were 
much better skilled than the Englisii then were. Tluis we 
find a body of them from the neighborhood of Liege estab- 
lishing themselves at Shotley Bridge, in the neighborhood of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, where th^ introduced the makmg of 
steel, and became celebrated for the swords and edge-tools 
which they manufactured. The names of the settlers, some 
of which have been preserved — Die, Mohl, Vooz, etc. — ^indi- 
cate their orig in, and some of their descendants are still to be 
found residing in the village, under the names of Oley, Mole, 
and such like. 

Mr. Spencer read a paper on the " Manutacture of Steel" 
at the meeting of the British Association at Newcastle in 
1868, in which he thus referred to these early iron-workers: 

" In the wall of an old two-story dwelling-house, the original materials of 
which arc hidden under s\ coat of rough-cast, there still exists a stone above 
the doorway with an inscription in bad German, to the following effect : de8. 

UERREN. SF.CKN. MACHET. llEICII. OUS. At.I.P. 80RC. WAN. DVZV(;LE1CH. TN. 
DEINEM. STAND. TBEVW. VND-LLE181C. BISI. VND. DVKaT. WAS. UUi. BE' 
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LOULEN. isr. lolH, of which the following is a free translulion, sUow'iug lhat 
the original innporters of the steel manufacture to the district were probably 
good LuthcranB, who had suffered peraecutiQik for comcieBoe' sake: **Tlie 
blessing of the Lord raakeB rich witboat care, so long as f ou are indaBtrioiis 
In year Tocation, and do what ia ordered you.** 

There is, however, a much earlier reference to the immi- 
grants in the parish register of Ebchester Church, which con- 
tains the entry of a baptism in 1628 of the daughter of one 

Mathias Wrightson Ole or Oley — the name indicating a 
probable marriage of the grandfather of the child into a na- 
tive family of the name of Wright^^on, and thereby marking 
the third generation in the neighborhood. 

Another body of skilled workers in iron and steel settled * 
at Sheffield under the protection of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
on condition that they should take English apprentices and 
instruct them in their trade. What the skill of the Low 
Country iron-workers was will be understood by any one who 
has seen the beautiful specimens of ancient iron-work to be 
met with in ]>elgiiim, as, for instance, the exquisite iron can- 
opy over the draw-well in front of the cathedral at Antwerp, 
or the still more elaborate iron gates inclosing the little chap- 
els behind the high altar of the cathedral of St. Bavon, at 
Ghent. Only the Nurembergers, in all Germany, could then 
vie with the Flemings in such kind of work. The effects of 
the instruction given by the Flemish artisans to their Shef- 
field apprentices were soon felt in the impulse which the im- 
provement ot' their manufactures gave to the trade of the 
town; and JSheffield acquii t d a reputation for its productions 
in steel and iron which it retains to this day. 

A body of refugees of the seafaring class established them- 
selves at Yarmouth in 1568, with the queen's license, and 
there carried on the business of fishing with great success. 
Before then, the fish along the English coasts were mostly 
caught by the Dutch, who cured them in Holland, and brought 
them back for sale in the English markets. But shortly aft- 
er the establishmeut of the fishery ct Yarmouth by the Flem- 
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ings, the home demand was ahuost entirely supplied by their 
industry. They also introduced the arts of salt^making and 
herring-curing, originally a Flemish invention; and the trade 
gradually extended to other places, and furnished employ- 
ment to a large number of persons. 

By the entei*pri8e chiefly of the Flemish merchants settled 
in Lontloii, a scheme was set on fo<jt lor tlie reclamation of 
the drowned lands in ITatficld Ch-ise and tlie great level of 
the Fens,* and a large number of laborers assembled under 
Cornelius Vermuyden to execute the necessary works. They 
were, however, a very different class of men from the modem 
''navvies,*' for wherever they went they formed themselves 
* into congregations, erected churches, and appointed ministers 
to conduct their worship. Upward of two hundred Flemish 
families settled on ihe land reclaimed by them in the Isle of 
Axliolm; the ships which brought the mnnigrants up the 
Humber to their new homes being: faeetiously hailed as " tlie 
navy of Tarshish." The reclaimers afterward prosecuted 
their labors, under Vermuyden, in the great level of the Fens, 
where they were instrumental in recovering a large extent 
of drowned land, before then a mere watery waste, but now 
among the richest and most fertile land in England. In short, 
wherever the refugees settled they acted as so many mission- 
aries of skilled work, exhibiting the best practical examples 
of diligence, industry, and thrift, and teaching the Enjjclish 
people in the most effective manner the beginnings of those 
various industrial arts in which they have since acquired so 
much distinction and wealth. 

Besides the numerous settlements of the foreigners through- 
out England, others passed over into Ireland, and settled in 
Dublin, Waterford, Limerick, Belfast, and other towns. Sir 
Henry Sidney, in the ** Memoir of his Government in Ireland," 
written in 150U, llius speaks of the little colony of refugees 
si.ulLd at Swords, near Dublin: "I caused to plant and in- 
habit there about fonrtie families of the Kefurmed Churches 

* live* of ib» Engmurs, i., 15-65. 
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of tlie Low Countries, flyiiiG; thence for religion's sake, in one 
ruinous town called Swords ; and truly, sir, it would have 
done any man good to have seen how diligently they wrought, 
how they re-edified the quite spoiled ould castell of the same 
town, and repayred almost all the same, and how godlie and 
cleanly they, their wiefs, and children lived. They made di- 
aper and tickes for beddes, and other crood stnffes for man's 
use ; and as excellent leather of deer bkyunes, goat and sheep 
fells, as is made in South warke."* 

In the early part of the reign of James I. many Flemings 
and French obtained grants of naturalization in Ireland ; and 
it was about this time that the Derenzie (now De Rinzy), 
Olfertson (now Olferts), Yanhomrigh, and Yandelenr fami- 
lies settled in that country. The unsettled state of Ireland 
was not encouraj^inc: to industry ; nevertheless, the stran- 
gers seem eventually tu hu,\ e obtained a footing and made 
steady progress. 

When the Earl of Stratibrd was appointed chief deputy in 
the reign of Charles I., he applied himself with much energy 
to the establishment of the linen manufacture 5 sending to 
Holland for flax-seed, and inviting Flemish and French arti- 
stos to settle in Ireland. In order to stimulate the new Indus- 
tiy, the earl himself embarked in it, and expended not less 
than £30,000 of his private fortune in the enterprise. It was 
afterward made one of the grounds of liis im])eachmeut that 
**he l»ad obstructed the industry of the country by introduc- 
ing new and unknown processes into the manufacture of 
flax."f It was nevertheless greatly to the credit of the earl 
that he should have endeavored to improve the industry of 
Ireland by introducing the superior processes employed by 
the foreign artisans ; and had he not attempted to turn the 
improved flax manu&ctnre to his own advantage by erecting 
it into a personal monopoly, he might have been entitled to 
regard as a genuine benefactor of Ireland. J 

* See Ulster JuiirnaJ of Arrhrolofjy, v., p. 306. 

t FosTKH, Lives v/ KmineiU British Stntestnen^ ii., 385. 

t The fim Dnke of Omonde, imitating (he example of Strafibrd, in like 
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Not many of the refugees found their way into iScotland.* 
That country was then too poor to hold out much encourage- 
ment to the banished artisans. An attempt was, however, 
made about the beginning of the seventeenth century to in- 
troduce into Scotland the manufactuTe of cloth ; and in 1601, 
seven Flemings were engas^ed to settle in the count rv and set 
the work agoing — six of them for serges, and one lor broad- 
elotli. But disputes arose among the boroughs as to the 
towns in which the settlers were to be located, during which 
the strangers were " entertained in meat and drink.^'f At 
length, in 1609, a body of Flemings became settled in the 
Canongate of Edinburg under one Joan Van Hedan, where 
they engaged in making, dressing, and litting of stufiis, giv- 
ing great licht and knowledge of their calling to the country 
people. "J 

An attempt was also made to introduce the manufacture 
of paper in Scotland about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and French workmen were introduced for the in- 
struction of the natives. The first mill was erected at Dairy, 
on the Water of Leith; but, though they succeeded in mak- 
ing gray and blue paper, the speculation does not seem to 
have answered, as we find Alexander Daes, one of the princi- 
pal proprietors, shortly after occupied in showing an elephant 
about the country ! — the first animal of the kind that had 
been seen north of the Tweed. § 

manner established about five liundred imraigr.nrt^ at Chapel Ittc!. ni ivil 
kenny, under Colonel liicbard Lawrence. He there built bouses lor the 
weavers, rapplying them with looms and taw material, and a comiderabte 
trade in eco^dage, sail-cloth, and linen -In i tly grew opw The duke also set- 
tled larpe colonies of Walloons at Clonm 1, Kilkenny, and Carrick-on-Suir, 
where they established, and for some time successfuily caiTicd on, tiie man- 
vfaetoTe cif woolen cloths. 

* Michelet, the French historian, says he found at ITolyrood the decayed 
tomb-stone of a Frenchman, who had been the first paviour in Edinburgh and 
probably in Scotland. 

t Chambers — DomttlMe AwnaU <^8eotlandt i., pw 861. X i., p. 421. 

§ Ibid., ii., p. 300-4 10. The art of pnpcr-making was not sucoessfully es- 
tablished in Scotland until tho middle of the following centory. Literature 
most then have been at a low ebb north of the Tweed. In 1683 thera was 
only one printing-press in all Scotland ; and when it was proposed to license 
« second printer, the widow of Andrew Anderson, who hold the only Ucmse^ 
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Allhougli tlie number of roreigners wlio had migrated from 
Flanders, France, and other European eonntne?; into England, 
down to about the middle of the seventeenth century, had 
been very large, it had by no means ceased. Every fresh out- 
burst of persecution abroad was followed by renewed land* 
ings of the persecuted on our shores. Whereas the number 
of persons of foreign birth established In the city of London 
in 1567 included 4851 Flemings and 512 French, it was ibund, 
ten years later, that the foreigners ^vere more than treble tlie 
number; and a century later, tliere were estimated to be not 
fewer than 1.3,500 refugees of French birth in London alone. 

The policy adopted by the early English kings, and so con- 
sistently pursued by Queen Elizabeth throughout her reign, 
of succoring and protecting industrious exiles flying into £n* 
gland for refuge, was followed by James L and by the later 
Stuarts. An attempt was indeed made by Bishop Land, in 
the reign of Charles L,in 1622, to compel the refhgees, who 
were for the most part Calvinists, to conform to tl)e Knglish 
Liturgy. On this, the foreign congregations appealed to the 
king, pleading the hospitality extended to them by the nation 
when they had iied from papal persecution abroad, and the 
pi-ivilegos and exemptions granted to them by Edward VL, 
which had been confirmed by Elizabeth and James, and even 
by Charles I. himsel£ The utmost concession that the king 
would grant was, t^at those who were bom aliens might still 
enjoy the use of their own church service, but that all their 
children born in England slioiild regularly attend the parish 
churches. Even this small concession was limit i d only to 
the congregation at Canterbury, and measures were taken to 
enforce contbrmity in the other dioceses.'*' 

endeavored to keep the new printer (one David Lindsny) oat of the trade, 

nlleging thnt she had been previously invested with the sole privilege, and 
that one press is snfixdeutly able to svjiphj alt Srotfand 

* The policy of Laud, by which Charles I. was mainly guided, was essen- 
tially reactionary. His object seemed to he to establish a great ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy in Enghiiul, with himself as pope. On his appointment as 
Primate of Ku^iland in 1633, he proceeded to assimilate the ritual and cere- 
mouies of the Church to the Roman model. Strict rules were enjoined with 
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The refugees thus found themselves exposed to the same 
kind of persecution from which they had originally fled into 
England, and, rather than endure it, several thousands of 
them left the country, abandoning their new homes, and 

again ri>king the loss ut all rather than give up tlieir relig- 
ion. The result was the emigration of about a hundred and 
forty families from Norwich into Holland, where the Dutch 
received them hospitably, and gave them house-accommoda- 
tion free, with exemption from taxes for seven years, during 
which they instructed the natives in the woolen manufacture, 
of which they had before been ignorant. But the greater 
number of the nonconformist foreigners emigrated with their 
families to North America, and swelled the numbers of the lit- 
tle colony already iVu ined in Massachusetts Bay, which event- 
ually laid the foundation of the great New England States^ 

respect to the dress of the clergy, and the use of sui*pliccs and hoods, copes, 
alb^, stolesii and chasubles. Careful attention was paid to ritual, and to the 
ftttitudes and postures, the crasings and gcncfluxionSi with which it was to 
be accompanied. Candles were introduced on the conimnnion tnWc, which 
was railed in and called the altar, after the manner of liomc ; while the 
commnnion became a more or less disguised mass. Laud would admit of 
no Low*Churchism or Dissent, against hoi\\ of which he hurled excommu- 
nications and anathemas. Under his rule, the poor foreign Protcstniils felt 
themselves like toads under a harrow. When they humbly expostulated 
with him by petition, and prayed for that liberty of worship which they had 
enjoyed in \r.\si reigns, he told them thnt Ins course was not to be stopped by 
the letters-piitcnt f>f Edward VI., or by nny arguments they might use; that 
tbeir churclies were nests of schism ; that it were better there should be no 
foreigners in England than that th^ should be permitted to prejudice and 
endanger the Church government of the realm ; and that they innst conform 
at their peril by the time appointed. While Laud was thus rigid in matters 
of religion, ho was equally uncompromising in matters of literature. He 
instituted a strict censorship of the press, and if any book was published 
without his imprimatur, the author and printer ^^ ere liable to be flogged, 
fined, placed in the pillory, and have their ears croi)])ed. The reprinting of 
old boolcs was also prohibited ; even such works as those of the Protestant 
Bishop Jewell being interdicted. The tendency of all this was obvious. 
Lnnd was carryinpr the English Church back to Rome as fn'^f as the natinn 
would let him. The Pope otl'ercd him a cardinal's hat, and repeated the 
off«ir, but the time for accepting it never arrived. A few weeks after the 
nieeting of the Long Parliament, in 1640, Laud was impeached of high trea- 
son, condemned, and sentenced to death ; and he was beheaded on the 10th 
of January following. The injustice as well as illegality of the sentence is 
now, we l)clicve, generally admitted; bat the Long Parliament had the up- 
per hand, and the struggle Iiad become one not only for liberty, but for life. 
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After the lapse of a few years, tlie reactionary course on 
which Arch lushop Laud and Cliarles 1. had entered was sum- 
marily checked, as all readers of history ^uiow. The foreign 
refhgeea were again permitted to worship God according to 
conscience, and the right of free asylam in England was 
again recognized and CBtablifllied. 
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THR EARLY WALLOON AND FREXCII CHURCHES IN ENGLAND. 

Thb chief object wMch the foreign Protestanta had in view 
in flying for refage into England was to worship God accord- 
ing to conscience^ For that they had sacrificed all — ^posses- 
sions, home, and country. Accordingly, no sooner did they 

settle in any place than they formed themselves into conu:re- 
gations for the purpose of worshiping together. While their 
numbers were small, they were content to meet in each oth- 
cr^s houses, or in workshops or other roomy places ; but, as 
the influx of refugees increased with the increase of perse- 
cution abroad^ and as many pastors of eminence came with 
them, the strangers besought the government to grant them 
conyeniences for holding their worship in public. This was 
willingly conceded to them, and as early as the reign of Ed- 
ward VL churches were set apart for their use in London, 
Norwich, Southampton, and Canterbury. 

The firet Walloon and French churches in London owed 
their origin to the young King Edward VL, and to the pro- 
tection of the Duke of Somerset and Archbishop Cranmer. 
On the 24th of July, 1650, the King issued royal letters pat- 
ent, appointing John A' Lasco, a learned Polish gentleman,* 

* In 1544, John A' Lasco gawQ up the o£Sce of provost of the church of 
Gnezne in Posen, of whieli his niMle w« archbishop, to go and fomid a 

Protestant church at Embden, in East Friesland. An order of Charles V. 
obliged him to leave that town four years later, when he came over to En- 
gland, in the year 1548, and placed himself in communication with Cecil, 
who recommended him to the Duhd of Somerset and Archbishop Crsnmer. 
During his residence in England, A' Lasco was actively engaged in propn- 
pntinj^ the now views. He estahlishcd the fii-st French printinf^-honse in 
London for ilrn publication of religious books, of which he {irodtK-cd iiinnv ; 
nnd he also published others^ written !n French by Kdwnrd VI. himself. 
Durin;^ the reign of Mary, when Protestantism in all its forms was tempo- 
rarily suppressed, A' Lasco fled for his life, and took refuge in Switzerland, 
where he died. The foreign chnrches in Anstni Friars and Threadneedlo 
Street were reopened on the accession of EUzabeth. 

H 
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superintendent of the refugee Protestant churches in En- 
gland ; and at the t^anie time lie assigned to siicli of the 
straDgers as had settled in London the church in Austin 
Friars called the Temple of Jesus, wherein to hold their as- 
semblies and celebrate their worship according to the cus*. 
torn of their country. Of this church Walter Beloen and 
Martin Flanders, Fhmgois de la Biviere and Richard Fran- 
cois, were appointed the first ministers ; the two former of 
the Dutch or Flemish part of the congregation, and the two 
latter of the French. The king further constituted the su- 
perintendent and the niinislers into a body politic, and placed 
them under the safeguard of the civil and ecclesiastical au- 
thonties of the kingdom. The number of refugees settled 
in London had by this time become so great that one church 
was found insufficient for their accommodation, although the 
Dutch and French met at alternate hours during the day. 
In the course of a few months, thereibre, a second place of 
worship was granted ioi ilw i l ench-speaking part of the ref- 
ugees; and the church of St. Anthony's Hospital, in Thread- 
needle Street, was sot apart for tlieir use.* 

Walloon and French congregations were also formed at 
Sandwich, RyCjWinchelsea, Southampton, and the other ports 
at which the refugees first landed; at Yarmouth, where they 
established their fishing-station ; and at Colchester, Stamford, 
Thetford, Glastonbury, and the inland towns, where they car- 
ried on the cloth manufacture. At Sandwich, the old church 
of St. Peter's was set a|)art for their si)ecuii use; hut, at the 
same time, tliey were e!i joined not to dispute openly concern- 
ing their religion.f At Kye they were allowed the use of 

♦ Both these churches were subsequently destroyed by fire. The church 
it) Austin Friars wiis burnt down quite recently, and bas since been restored. 
The church in Tlireadneedle Street was burnt down during the great fire of 
I/(indon, and was afterward rebuilt; but it has since been demolished to 
make way for the apprcwcbes to the new Royal Exdienge) when it was re^ 
moved to tlie now ¥^nch church in St. Martin's-lc-Grand. 

t This church lonjr continued to flourish. The Rev. Gerard de Gols, rec- 
tor of Sr. Peter's, and mini.<!tcr of the Dutch congregation in Sandwich be- 
tween 1718 and 1787, was highly esteemed in his day as an aothor, and so 
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the parish church during one part of the day, until a special 
place of worship could be provided for their accommodation. 
At Norwich, where the number of the settlers was greater in 
proportion to the population than in most other towns, the 
choir of Friars Preachers Church, on the east side St An- 
drew's Hall, was assigned for the use of the Dutch, and the 
Bishop's Chapel, afterward tlie church of St. Mary's Tomb- 
land, was appropriated for the use of the French and Wal- 
loons. 

Two of the most ancient and interesting of the churches 
founded by the refugees are those of Southampton and Can- 
terbury, both of which survive to this day« Southampton 
was resorted to at an early period by the fugitives from the 
persecutions in Flanders and France. Many came from the 
Channel Islands, where they had first f!ed for refuge, on ac- 
count of the proximity of these plat t h to the French coast. 
This appears from the l i gister of the church, a document of 
great interest, preserved among the records of the Register 
General at Somerset House.* like the two foreign Protest- 
ant churches in London already named, that at Southampton 
was established in the reign of Edward VL,f when an old 
chapel in Winkle Street, near the harbor, called Domus Dei, 
or ^ God's House,'* fbrming part of an ancient hospital found- 
ed by two merchants in the reign of Henry IlL, was set apart 
for the accommodation of the refiigees. Tlie hospital and 
chapel had originally been dedicated to St. Julian, the patron 
of travelers, and was probably used in ancient times by pil- 

nme]] respected by his fellow-townsmen that he was one of the peraons se- 
lected by the corporation to support the canopies at the coronation of George 

II. and Qaeen Caroline. 
* See Appendix, ReghUrs of French Proi€9tant C%wreA€« in England. 

+ The original grant of the chnpcl for tlic use of the I'rotestaiit refugees 
is usually nttribntcd to Elizabeth, who merely confirmed the grant made by 
Edward Vl. Mr. Burn (Hist, of Foreign Protestant Hefugees^ p. 80) quotes a 
petition addressed by the settlers to the mayor and aldermen of Southampton 
in Queen Elizabeth's time (Brit. Mus. Vesp., F.ix.), asking **to have a clutrch 
assigned to them, and to have sacraments and sermons as used in the time 
of Edward VI.** They at the same time asked permission to use their vari- 
ous crafts in the town, and *'lo employ their own eonntiymen and maidens 
in their trades." 
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griiiis pussing through SoutliMuipton to and from the atljoin- 
ing iiioiiastic establisliiiients of Netley and Beau lien, and the 
&mous Bhrines of Winchester, Wells, and Salisbury. 

There are no records of this early French church beyond 
what can be gathered from their register,* which, however, 
is remarkably complete and well preserved, and presents 
many points of curious interest. The first entries are dated 
1567, when the register began to be kept ; and they are con- 
tinued, with occasional intermissions, down to tlie year 1797. 
From the first list of communicants given, it a])pears that 
their numbec in 1567 was fifty-eight, of whom eight were dis- 
tinguished as " Anglois." The callings of the members were 
various, medical men being comparatively numerous ; while 
others are described as weavers, bakers, cutlers, and brewers. 
The places from which the refugees had come are also given, 
those most frequently occurring being Valenciennes, Lisle, 
Dieppe, Gem^se (Guernsey), and Jerse. It further appears 
from the entries thut satislactory evidence was. required of 
tlie character and religious standing of the now refugees who 
from time to time arrived from abroad, before they were ad- 
mitted to the privileges of membership; the words "ayec 
attestation," " temoinage par ecrit," or simply " temoinage," 
being attached to a large number of names. Many of the 
fugitives, before they succeeded in making their escape, ap- 
pear to have been forced to attend mass; and their first care 
on landing seems to have been to seek out the nearest pas- 
tor, confess their sins, and take tlie sacrament according to 
the rites of their church. On tlie 3d of July, 1574 (more than 
a year after the massacre of St. Bartholomew), occurs this en- 
try : " Tiebaut de Befroi, his wife, his son, and his daughter, 
after having made their public acknowledgment of having 
been at the mass, were all received to the sacrament.*' 

One of the most interesting portions of the register is the 
record of fasts and thanksgivings held at God^s House, in the 

♦ Register of tbe Church of St. Julian, or God's House, of Southampton. 
Archives of l^gistrnr General at Somerset House. Sec Appendix. 
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course of which we see the poor refhgees anxiously watching 
the course of events abroad, deploring the increasing feroci- 
ty of the persecutors, praying God to bridle the strong and 
wicked men who sought to destroy His Chnrch, and to ^ive 

the help of His outstretched arm to its true Ibllowers and de- 
tenders. The first of such fasts (jedlsnes) relates to the per- 
secutions in the Netherlands by the Duke of Alva, and runs 
as follows:* "The year 1568, the third day of September, 
was celebrated a public fast ; the occasion was that Mon- 
seignor the Prince of Orange had descended from Germany 
into the Low Countries to try with God^s help to deliver the 
poor churches there from affliction; and now to beseech the 
Lord most fervently for the deliverance of Bis people, this 
fast was celebrated." 

Another fast was held in 15 70, on the occasion of the 
defeat of the Prince of Conde at the Ijattle of Jarnac, when 
the little church at Southampton again beseeched help for 
their brethren* against the calamities which threatened to 
overwhelm them. Two years later, on the 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1572, we find them again entreating help for the Prince 
of Orange, who had entered the Low Countries from Genua- 
ny with a new army, to deliver the poor churches there from 
;!r liands of the Duke of Alva, "that cruel tyrant; and also, 
principally, for that the churches of France have snftered a 
marvelous and extremely horrible calamity — a horrible mas- 
sacre having been perpetrated at Paris on the 24th day of 
August last, in which a great number of nobles and of the 
faithful were killed in one night, about twelve or thirteen 
thousand ; preaching forbidden throughout the kingdom, and 
all the property of the faithful given up to pillage through- 
out the kingdom. Now, for the consolation of them and of 
the Low Countries, and to pray the Lord fur their deliver- 
ance, was celebrated thi.^ t-olemn last."f 

Other fasts were held, to pray God to maintain her majes- 
ty the queen in good friendship and accord with the Prince 

* For the words in the original, see Appendix. f ^cf* 
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of Orange,* to uphold the Protestant churches in France, to 
stay the ravages of the plague, to comfort and succor the 
poor people of Antwerp driven out of that city on its de< 
straction by the Spaniards^f and to help and strengthen the 
chnrches of the refuge established in England. Several of 
these fasts were appointed to be held by the conference (col- 
loque) of the churches, the meetings of which were held an- 
nually in London, Canterbury, Norwich, Soutlianiptuii, and 
other places, so that at the same time the same fast was be- 
ing held in all the foreign churches throughout the kingdom. 

In one case the shock of an earthquake is recorded. The 
entiy runs as follows: ^^The 28th of April, 1580, a fast was 
celebrated to pray God to preserve us against his anger, 
since on the sixth of this month we have been appalled by a 
great trembling of the earth, which has not only been felt 
throughout all this kingdom, but also in Picardy and the Low 
C ountries of Flanders; as well as to preserve us against war 
;ni<1 ]>1;ifrnc, and to protect the poor churches of Flanders and 
France against the assaults of their enemies, who have joined 
their forces to the great army of Spain for the purpose of 
working their destruction." Another fast commemorates the 
appearance of a comet, which was first seen on the 8th of Oc- 
tober, and continued in sight until the 12th of December, in 
the year 1581. 

A subsequent entry relates to the defeat of the great Span- 
ish Armada. On this occasion the little churcli united in a 
public tlianksgivinET. The record is .is I'ollous: "The 29th 
of November, 1588, thanks were publicly rendered to ( ^od for 
the wonderful dispersion of the Spanish fleet, which had de- 
scended upon the coast of England with the object of con- 
quering the kingdom and bringing it under the tyranny of 
the Pope.'* And on the 6th of December following, another 
public fast was held for the purpose of praying the Lord that 
he would be pleased to grant to the churclu s of France and 
of Flanders a like ha])))y deliverance as h.i i 1/een vonehsafed 

* fast, 29th August, 1576. f ^ast, 22d November, 1576. 
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to England. A blessing was also sought upon the English 
navy, which had put to flight the Aimada of Spain. 

Other &8ts and thanksgiTingB relate to the progress of the 
arms of Henry of Kavane, and his snbseqaent ascent of the 
French throne, when the right of the French Protestants to 
liberty of worship became legally recognized.* In the midst 
of these events Queen Elizabeth visited Southampton with 
her court, on which occasion the refugees sought to obtain 
access to her majesty, to thank her lor the iavor and protec- 
tion they had enjoyed at her hands. They were unable to 
obtain an interview with the queen until she had set out on 
her way homeward, when a deputation of t^e refugees waited 
for her outside the town and craved a brief interview. This 
she graciously accorded, when their spokesman thanked her 
for the tranquillity and rest which they had enjoyed during 
the tw(Mity-fonr years that they had lived in the tow^n, to 
which the queen replied very kindly, giving praise to God 
who had given her the opportunity and the power of wel* 
coming and encouraging the poor foreigner8.f 

A considerable proportion of the fasts relate to the plague, 
which was a frequent and unwelcome visitoi^-on one occa- 
sion sweeping away almost the entire settlement. In 1583 
the communicants were reduced to a very small number, but 
those who remained met daily at "God's House" tu pray for 
the abatement of the pestiU nee. It returned again in 1604, 
and again swept away a large proportion of the congrega- 
tion, which had considerably increased in the interval. One 
hundred and sixty-one persons are set down as having died 
of plague in that year, the number of deaths amounting to 
four and five a day. The greater part of the inhabitants of 
Southampton abandoned their dwellings, and the clergy seem 

* On the 7th of September, 1589, the French Protestant refugees in Lon- 
doB Bent an address to Henry IV., on his accessioii to the French throne, 

exhorting him to continae steadfast in his support of the Churcli, showing 
that the poor French emigrants had neither forgotten their native country, 
nor the cause of their coming hither. — Stale Paper Ojjicc; roreigu Corre- 
spondence—France. 
fE&tiyiaBegisterofGod'sHoiiie^SoutfaAmptOQ. SeeAppendiik 
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to have accomjianied thein; for on the 23(1 of July, 1665, an 
EDglish child was brought to the French church to be bap- 
tized, by authority of the mayor, and the ceremony was per- 
fonned by M. Courand, the pastor. Shortly after, Oourand 
died at his post, after registering with his own hand the 
deaths of the greater part of his flook. On the 21st of Sep- 
tember, 1665, the familiar handwriting of the pastor ceases, 
and the entry is made by another hand : " Monsieur Coiu and, 
not re pasteur — peste." While death was thus busy, marry- 
ing and giving in marriage nevertheless went on. Some 
couples were so impatient to be united that they could not 
wait for the return of the English clergy, who had ail left 
the town, bat proceeded to be married at " God's House,'' as 
we find by the register. 

Another highly-interesting memorial of the asylum given 
to the persecuted Protestants of Flanders and France so 
many centuries ago, is presented by the Walloon or French 
church which exists to this day in Canterbury Cathedral. It 
was formed at a very early period, some suppose as early as 
the reign of £d ward VI., like those of London and Southamp- 
ton ; but the first record preserved of its existence is early in 
the reign of Elizabeth. Shortly after the landings of the for- 
eign Protestants at Sandwich and Rye, a body of them pro- 
ceeded to Canterbury, and sought permission of the mayor 
and aldermen to settle in the place. They came principally 
from Lisle, Nuelle, Turcoing, Waterloo, Darmentiercs, and 
other places situated along the present French frontier. 

The first arrivals of the fugitives consisted of eighteen 
families, led by their pastor. Hector Hamon, "minister verbi 
Deiy They are described as having landed at Bye, and tem- 
porarily settled at Winchelsea, from which place they came 
across the country to Canterbuiy. Persecution had made 
these poor exiles very humble. All that they sought was 
freedom to worship and to labor. They had no thought but 
to i)iirsue their several callings in peace and quiet — to bring 
up their children virtuously — and to lead a diligent, sober, 
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and religious life, according to the dictates of conscience. 
Men such as these are tlie salt of the earth in all times ; yet • 
they had been forced by a ruthless persecution from their 
homes, and driven forth as wanderers on the face of the earth. 

In their memorial to the mayor and aldennen in 1564, they 
set forth that they had, for the love of religion (which they 
earnestly desired to hold fast with a free cont^eience), relin- 
quished their country and their worldly goods; and they 
humbly prayed that they might be permitted the free exer- 
ciae of their religion within the city, and allowed the privi- 
lege of a temple to hold their worship in, together with a 
place of sepulture for their dead. They farther requested 
that lest, under the guise of religion, profane and evil-minded 
men should seek to sliare in the privile2:es which they souG^ht 
to obtain, none shuuld be permitted to join them without, 
giving satisfactory evidences of their probity of character. 
And, in order that the young persons belonging to their body 
might not remain untaught, they also asked permission to 
maintain a teacher for the purpose of instructing them in the 
IVench tongue. Finally, they declared their intention of 
being industrious citizens, and proceeding, under the favor 
and protection of the mag i.st rates, to make Florence, serges, 
bombazine, Orleans, silk, bayes, mouquade, and other stuffs.* 

* The following ig the meniorial, w gfiven in the appendix to Soknsb's 

AmOquities of Canterbury, and which he entitles *'Tho articles granted to the 
French strangers by the Mayor and Aldermen of the City :" 

Bignissimis Dominis Domino Maiori et Fratribus Consiliariis Urbis Cantua- 
riensis Saluteni. 

Supplicant homllim^ extranwi reetra libertate adm si in ista nibe Cantna- 
riensi qnat' velitis seqnemes artienlos iUis eonoedere. 

Prior ArtieubtM, 

1. Quia relipionis nniore (qoam Hlxira eonscicntin tonorc percupiunt) pa- 
friam et propria bona reliqucrunt, orant sibi lit>crum cxercitium sum relig- 
fonis pcrmitti in hac nrbe, quod nt fiat comnodius sibi assignari templum et 
loenm in quo pocerint sepelire movtaoe sooi. 

Secundus Arlicultis. 
Ft ne sub eomm umbrsi pt rirulo rcligionis profani et mnle momti ho- 
mines 8ese in banc nrbem intioniiunnt per quos tota socictas male audiret 
apod ci^es vestros ; supplicant nemini liberam mansionem in hac nrbe per* 
nutti, nisi prins sue probitatis 89ffieienB testirooninm vobis dederit. 
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Canterbury was fortunate in beiug appealed to by the fu- 
gitives for an asylum, bringing with them, as they did^ skiU, 
industry, and character; and the aathorities at once cheer- 
fully granted them all that they asked, in the terms of their 
own memorial The mayor and aldermen gave them permis- 
sion to carry on their trades within the precincts of the city. 
At the same time, the liberal-minded Matthew Parker, then 
Archbishop of Canterbury, with the sanction of the queen, 
granted to the exiles t he free use of the Under Croft of the 
cathedral, where " the gentle and profitable strangers," as 
the archbishop styled them, not only celebrated their worship 
and taught their children, but set up their looms and carried 
on their several trades. 

The Under Croft, or Crypt, extends under the choir and 
high altar of Canterbury Cathedral, and is of considerable 
extent. The hiAy of Thomas a Bocket was buried first in 
the Under Croft, and lay there for fifty yearc*, until it was 
translated with great ceremony to the Hiimptuous shrine pre- 
pared by Stephen Langton, his successor, at the east end of 
the cathedral. Part of the Under Croft, immediately under 
the cross aisle of the choir, was dedicated and endowed as a 

Terlius ArtidUus. 

8. Et ne ioTentuB incolta maneat^ requirunt permittionem dari praeceptori 
quem ■ectttu adduxerunt instruendi jovencs, tarn eoa qnos secum addnxiK 
mn^ tnm eos qai volunt Imgoam Gallicum discere. 

Quartus Articulus. 

4. Artcs ad quns cxercendas sant vocari, et in qaibus Inborare cupit tota 
societas sob yeatro favore et protectione sunt Florenci, Serges, Bombasin, D. 
of Ascot Serges, etc., of Orleance, Frott, Silkwever, Mottquade, Manntes. 
Ba^ea, &&, Stofe Mouqundes. 

Nomina supplicantium stmt. 
HbcTOK Uamom, Mioister verbi Dei. 
yiMCBOTius PBiMonv Inttitutor JaTentutia. 
Egidids Ck>u8iN, Magiater opernni* et conductor totius congre* 

gationis in opcro. 

MicuAEL Cousin. Johakkes le Pelu. 

Jacobus QcEBnr. JoBAiniES m la FoRTBftTBi 

Petrub du Bose. Noel Lestkne. 

Antonii*§ dtt Veri>ieb. NiciroLArs DrTU'issoN. 

Fhilippus de Necz. Pktkus DkSI'OKTES. 

BoBBBTus JOTBtnr. Jacobus Boudet. 
TkBS YinuJk 
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chapel by Edward the Black Prinee; and another part of the 
area was inclosed by rich Gothic atone-work, and dedicated 
to the Virgin.* 

The Lady Undercroft Chapel was one of the most gor- 
geous shrines of its time. It was so rich and ut' sucli liiirh 
esteem, that Somner says " the sight of it was debarred to 
the Milgar, and reserved only for persons of great quality." 
Erasmus, who by especial favor (Archbishop Warham recom- 
mendin^x him) was brought to the sight of it, describes it 
thus: There," said he, "the Virgin-mother hath a habita- 
tion, bat somewhat dark, inclosed with a double Sept or Rail 
of Iron for fear of Thieyes. For indeed I never saw a thing 
more laden with Riches. Lights being brought, we saw a 
more than iioyal Spectacle. In bc:iuty it lai bui]jasseth that 
of TValsingham. This Chapel is nut nliuwed but to Noble- 
men and especial Friends."! Over the statue of the Virgin, 
which was in pure gold, there was a royal purple canopy, 
starred with jewels and precious stones ; and a row of silyer 
lamps was suspended from the roof in front of the shrine. 

All these decorations were, however, removed by Henry ' 
Vm, who took possession of the greater part of the gold, 
and silver, and jewels of the cathedral, and had them cou- 

* Caiitert>ary Cutheclral contains m interesting nugaeaot nemoriai of 
about the samo date as the settlement of the Walloons in the Under Croft. 

The visitor to the cathedrni observes behind the high altar, near the tomb 
of the Black Prince, a coffin of brick plastered over in the form of a sar- 
cophagus. It eontaint the ashes of Cardinal Odo Coligny, brother of the 
celebrated Admiral Coli^'ny, one of tlie first victims of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. In I0G8 the cardinul visited Queen Klizal>ctli, who received 
hull Willi marked respect, and lodged him sumptuously at biieen. Three 
years Inter he died at Canterbury after a brief illness. Strype, and nearly 
all -subsequent writers, allege that he died of poison, administered by one of 
his attendants because of his supposed conversion to Protestantism. From a 
fall report of his death made to Burghley and Leicester, preserved in the 
State Paper Office, there does not, however, appear snfficient ground for the 
popular bi'lief. His body wns not interred, but was placed in the brick cof- 
An behind the high altar, in order that it might be the more readily removed 
for interment in the family vaalt in France when the religions troohles 
which then prevailed had come to an end. But the massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew shortly followed ; the Coligny family were thereby almost d<^stroyed5 
and hence the body uf Odo Coligny has not been buried to this day. 
t ^wnvBi—AwAsMHtki of {Merftufy, 1703, p. 97. 
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verted into money.* The Under Croft became deserted ; the 
chapels it contained wci'e disused ; and it remained merely a 
large, vaalted, ill-lighted area, until permission was graH|;ed 
to the Walloons to use it by turns as a weaving-shed, a 
school, and a church. Over the capitals of the columns on 
the north side of the crypt are several texts of Scripture still 
to be soon in old French, written up for the benefit of the 
scholars, and doubtless taught theni >>y heart. Tlie texts 
arc from the Psalms, the Proverbs, and the New Testament. 

Desolate, gloomy, and sepulchral though the place was— 
with the ashes of former archbishops and dignitaries of the 
cathedral mouldering under their feet — the exiles were 
thankful for the refuge it afforded them in their time ot 
need, and they daily made the vaults resound with their 
prayer and praise. Morning and night tliey " sang the 
Lonrs sonci: ii> strange land, and wept when they remember* 
ed Zion." Diu nig the daytime the place was busy with the 
sound of labor; the floor was covered with looms, through 
which the shuttles went flashing ; and the exiles were cheer- 
ed at the thought of being able thus honestly to earn their 
living, though among foreigners. 

The refugees worked, worshiped, and prospered. They 
succeeded in maintaining themselves ; they supported their 
own poor; and they Avere able, out of their Biiiall moans, to 
entend a helping hand to the numerous fugitives who con- 
tinued to arrive in England, fleeing from the persecutions in 
Flanders and France. Their numbers so increased, that in 
the course of a few years the French congregation consisted 
of several hundred pei'sons. Every comer of the Under 
Croft was occupied, and, as more immigrants continued to 

* One of the ricliest parts of t!io trrnsnre taken from the Cathedral was the 
shrine of Thomas a Beckett thus Uesciibed hy Stow la his Annals (in ilearj 
YIII.); '*The timber-work of this Shrine on the outside was covered with 
plates of Gold, daroasked and embossed with Wires of Gold, garnished with 
Brooches, Imapes, Anp:els, Chains, Precious Stones, and ^roat Orient Pearls, 
the Spoil of which Shrine (in Gold and Jewels of an inesiimable value) filled 
two great Chests^ one of which six or eight strong men oonid do no more 
than eonvcgr out of the Church — all which was taken to the King's use." 
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arrive, the place became too small to accommodate them, 
Somner, writing in 1639, thus refers to the exiles : 

*' Let me now lea4 you to Ch^ Under Croft^-a place fit, and haply (as one 
canse) fitted to keep in memory the snbteiraneouB Temples of the Primitives 
in the times of Persecntion. The West part whereof, being spacious and 
lightsome, for many years hath been the strangers' charch: A congregation 

for the most part of distressed Exiles, grown so great, and yet daily multiply- 
ing, that the place in short time is likely to prove a Hive too little to contain 
such a Swarm. So great an alteration is there since the time the first of 
the Tribe came liithcr, the number of them then consisting of but eighteen 
families, or thereabouts.''"' 

The exiles remained unmolested in the exercise of their 
worship until the period when Laud, became archbishop, 
when the attempt was made to compel them to coqform to 
t!ie English ritual, and they began to fear lest they should 
again have to fly and seek refuge elsewhere. But the at- 
tention of the arclibishop was shortly diverted from thoni by 
the outbreak of X\w Scottish war ; and although there were 
riots and disturbances in the catbedralf — the popular indig- 
nation being greatly excited by the retrograde movement 
then on foot in religious and political affairs — it does not ap- 
pear that the foreigners were farther molested. They were 
protected throughout the period of the Commonwealth and 
the Protectorate, and afterward by Charles IL Their num- 

* SOMNER— .^Jif/jttiVie* of Cantcrhmy, Part i., 97. 

t In the preface to the new edition of 8omner's Antiqttities of Canterbury^ 
the editor, Nicolas Battely, M.A., thus refers to these riots : "Mr. William 

Somner collected the Antiquities of Canterbury in a time of Peace, while 
yet) the Church flourished under the Government of King Charles I., 
and under the conduct of Archbishop Laud, to whose Patronage he dedi- 
cated this Work, which he published Anno 1640. But before this Year was 
ended n Hsmal Storm *li 1 nrise, wbieh did shake and threaten with a final 
overtlirow the very Foundations of tiiis Charch : Eor upon the Jfcast of the 
Kpiphnny, and the Sunday following, there was a riotons distorbance raised 
by some disorderly People, in the time of Divine Service in the Quire of 
this Church : And altho' by the care of the Prebendaries a stop was put to 
these Disorders for a time, yet afterwards the Madness of the People did 
rage, and prevail beyond resistance. The venerable Dean and Canons were 
tnrned out of their Stalls, the beautiful and ncw-erectod Font was pulled 
down, the Inscriptions, Figures, and Coats of Arms, engraven upon Brass, 
were torn oil' from the ancient Monuiuenis ; and whatboever there was of 
beanty or decency in the Holy Plaoc was despoiled by the oatngea of Sac- 
rilege' aiid Profaneness." 
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bers were greatly increased by the arrival of a body of silk 
and stuff weavers from Tours, until, in 10G5, they numbered 
126 master-weavers and above ^'M^0 workpeople, who curried 
on the trades of silk and stulf weaving, dyeing, loom aud 
wheel making, and variotis other branches of skilled indus^ 
try. At the same time, they gave employment to a lai'ge 
number of the townspeople, who gradually learned the vari- 
ous branches of trade pursued by the foreigners. In 1676 the 
king granted the weavers a charter, under which they formed 
themselves into a company, entitled The Masters, Wardens, 
Assistants, and Fellowship of Weavers and in the coui'se 
of a few more years they had a thousand looms at work. 

The exiles continued to prosper and the trade of Can- 
terbury to thrive until after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, which was followed by another immense influx of 
refugee Protestants from Friance into various parts of En* 
gland. A large number of them settled in Spitalfields, and 
there established various branches of the silk manufacture ; 
and the advantages of concentrating the trade sliortly after 
induced the greater part of the Canterbury settlers to re- 
move to London. The consequence was, that the French 
church at Canterbury gradually declined ; and though many 
of the French exiles and their descendants remained in the 
city, and are traceable to this day, they have long ceased to 
form a distinctive part of the population. 

But it is a remarkable circumstance that the original 
French Calvinist church still continues to exist in Caniei- 
burv Cathedral. Three hundred vears have passed since the 
first body of exiled Walloons met to worship there — three 
hundred years, during which generations have come and 
gone, and revolutions have swept over Europe; and still 
that eloquent memorial of the religious history of the Mid- 
dle Ages survives, bearing testimony alike to the rancor of 
the persecutions abroad, the heroic steadfastness of the for- 
eign Protestants, the large and liberal spirit of the English 
Church, and the glorious asylum which England has in all 
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times given to foreigners flying for refuge against oppression 
and tynuniy. 

The vi?.iU)r to the cathedral, in passincr tlirough the Under 
Croft, has usually pointed out to him the apartment still 
used as " the French church." It is walled off from the 
crypt in the south side -aisle; and through the windows 
which overlook the interior the arrangements of the place 
can easily be observed. It is plainly fitted up with pews, a 
pulpit, and precentor's desk, like a dissenting place of wor- 
ship ; and, indeed, it is a dissentingr place of worship, though 
forming part of the High Catliedrai of CMiiterbury. The 
place also contains a loiisr table, at which the comimniicants 
sit when receiving the sacrament of the Lord^s Supper, after 
the manner of the Geneva brethren. 

And here the worship still continues to be conducted in 
French, and the psalms are sung to the old Huguenot tunes, 
almost within sound pf the high choral service of the Estab- 
lished Church of England overhead. Here,*' says the Ger- 
man Dr.Pauli," the early refugees celebrated the services of 
their church ; and liere their desceiKiaiits, who are now re- 
duced to a very small luunber, still carry on tlieir Presby- 
terian mode of worship in their own tongue, inunediately be- 
low the south aisle of the high choir, where the Anglican rit- 
ual is observed in all its prescribed form — a noble and touch- 
mg concurrence, the parallel to which can not be met with 
in any other cathedral church in England.'** 

The French church at Canterbury would doubtless long 
since have become altogether extinct, like the other eliurehes 
of the refugees, but for an endowment of about £200 a year, 
which has served to keep it ali\ ( . The members do not now 
amount to more than twenty, ot whom two are elders and 
four deacons. But, though the church has become reduced 
to a mere vestige and remnant of what it was, it never- 
theless serves to mark an epoch of memorable importance 
to England. 

• Pauu— P/cftfre* of (MEwjland, 29. 
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RENEWAL OF THE PERSECUTIONS IN FRANCE, — REVOCATION 

OF THE EDICT OF NANTES. 

Thb Huguenots did not long enjoy the prtvileges conceded 
to tbem by the Edict of Nantes. Twelve years after its pro- 
mulgation by Henry IV., that monarch was assassinated by 

RavaillaCjOn whk li the element h of discord again broke loose. 
Although the edicts of toleratit)u were formally proclaimed 
by his successor, tliey were practically disregarded and vio- 
lated. Marie de Medicis, the queen regent, was, like all her 
race, the bitter enemy of Protestantism. She was governed 
by Italian favorites, who inspired her policy. They distrib- 
uted among themselves the public treasure with so lavish a 
hand that the Parisians rose in insurrection against them, 
murdered Concini, whom the queen had created 3Iarshal 
d'Ancre, and afterward bunuii liis wife as a sorceress; the 
young king, Louis XIII., then only about sixteen years old, 
joining in the atrocities. 

. Civil war shortly broke out between the court and the 
country factions, which soon became embittered by the old 
religious animosities. There was a great massacre of the 
Huguenots in Beam, where their worship was suppressed, 
and the Roman Catholic priests were installed in their places^ 
Other massacres followed, and occasioned general alann 
among the Protestants. In those towns wlicre they were the 
stronirest liiey shut their gates against the king's iorces, and 
determined to resist force by force. In 1621, the young king 
set out with his army to reduce the revolted towns, and first 
attacked St. Jean d*Angely, which he captured after a siege 
of twenty-six days. He next assailed Montauban, but, after 
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a sici^e of two mouths, he was compelled to retire from the 
place defeated, with tears in his eyes. 

In 1622, the king called to his councils Armand Duplessis 
de Richelieu, the queen's favorite adviser, whom the Pope had 
recently presented with a cardinal's hat. His force of char- ' 
acter was soon felt, and in all afi&irs of govemment the influ- 
ence of Richelieu became supreme. One of the first objects 
to which he applied himself was the suppression of the an- 
archy which prevailed liiroughout I raiue, occasioned in a 
great measure by the abuse of the feudal j)Owcrs still exer- 
cised by the ancient noblesse. Another object which he con- 
sidered essential to the unity and power of France was the 
annihilation of the Protestants as a political party. Accord- 
ingly, shortly after his accession to office, he advised the at- 
tack of RocheUe, the head-quarters of the Huguenots, and re- 
garded as the citadel of Protestantism in France. His advice 
was followed, and a powerful army was assembled and 
marohed ou the doomed place, Richelieu combining in him- 
self the functions of bishop, prime minister, and commander- 
in-chief. The Huguenots of Kochelle defended themselves 
with great bravery for more than a year, during which they 
endured the greatest privations. But their resistance was in 
vain ; for on the 28th of October, 1628, Richelieu rode into 
Rochelle by the king's side, in velvet and cuirass, at the head 
of the royal army ; after which he proceeded to perform high 
mass in the great church of St. Margaret, in celebration of his 
victory. 

The siec^e of Rochelle, while in progress, excited much in- 
terest among the Protestants throughout England, and anx- 
ious appeal-^ were made to Charles I. to send hel]> to the be- 
neged. This he faithfully promised to do ; and he dispatched 
a fleet and army to their assbtance, commanded by his favor- 
ite, the Duke of Buckingham. The fleet duly arrived off Ro- 
chelle, and the army landed on the Isle of Rh6, but were driv- 
en back to their ships with great slaughter. Buckingham 
attempted nothing farther on behalf of the llochellese. He 

I 
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returned to England with a disgraced flag and a mnnnnring 

fleet, aiuid the general discontent of the people. A second 
expedition Kailed for the relief of the place, under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Lindsay ; but, though the fleet arrived in 
sight of Bochelle, it sailed back to England without even 
making an attempt on its behalf Tlie popular indignation 
rose to a still greater height than before. It was bruited 
abroad, and generally believed, that both expeditions had 
been a mere blind on the part of Charles L, and that^ acting 
under the influence of his queen, Henrietta Maria, sister of the 
French king, he liad never really intended that Rochelle 
sliniild l)e relieved. However this might be, the failure was 
disgraceful ; and when, in later years, the unfortunate Charles 
was brought to trial by his subjects, the abortive Rochelle 
expeditions were bitterly remembered against him. 

Meanwhile Cardinal Richelieu vigorouslj prosecuted the 
war against the Huguenots wherever they stood in arms 
against the king. His operations were xmiformly successful 
The Huguenots were every where overthrown, and in the 
course of a few years they had ceased to exist as an armed 
power in Fi ance. Acting in a wise and tolerant spirit, Kieh- 
elieu refrained from pushing his advantage to an extremity ; 
and when all resistance was over, he advised the king to is- 
sue an edict granting freedom of w^orship and other privi* 
leges. The astute statesman was doubtless induced to adopt 
this course by considerations of state policy, for he had by 
this time entered into a league with the Swedish and German 
, Protestant powers for the humiliation of the house of Austria, 
and with that object he souglit to enlist the co-o])eration of 
the king's Protestant as wx4l as Roman Catholic siiV)jccts. 
The result was, that, in 1629, "the Edict of Pardon" was is- 
sued by Louis XUl., granting to the Protestants various 
rights and privileges, together with liberty of worship aiid 
equality before the law. 

From this time forward the Huguenots ceased to exist as 
a political party, and were distinguished from the rest of the 
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people by their religion only, l^einpr no Ion ltc i :iv;iilable for 
purposes of faction, many of the nul)l< s, who iiad been their 
leaders, fell away from them and rejoined the old Church, 
though a large number of the smaller gentry, the merchants, 
manufacturers, and skilled workmen continued Protestants 
as before. Their loyal conduct fiiUy justified the indulgences 
which were granted to them by Richelieu, and confirmed by 
his successor Mazarin. Repeated attempts were made to in- 
volve them in the civil broils of the time, but they sternly 
kept aloof, and, if they took up arms, it was on the side of the 
goveninient. When, in 1632, the Duke of Montmorency 
sought, for factious purposes, to reawaken the religious pas- 
sions in Languedoc, of which he was governor, the Huguenots 
refused to join him. The Protestant inhabitants of Montau- 
ban evea offered to march against him. During the wars of 
the Fronde, they sided with the king against the factions. 
Even the inhabitants of Rochelle supported the regent against 
their own governor. Cardinal Mazarin, then prime minister, 
frankly acknowledged the loyalty of the Huguenots. "I have 
no cause," he said, "to complain of the little Hock ; if they 
browse on bad herbage, at least they do not stray away," 
Louis XIV. himself, at the commencement of his reign, form- 
ally thanked them for the consistent manner in which they 
had withstood the invitations of powerful chie& to resist the 
royal authority, while, at the same time, he professed to con- 
firm them in the enjoyment of their rights and privileges. 

The Protestants, however, continued to labor under many 
disabilities. They were in a great measure excluded from 
civil office and from political employment. They accordiiiiily 
devoted themselves for the most part to industrial pursuits. 
They were acknowledged to be the best agriculturists, wine- 
growers, merchants, and manufacturers in France. At ail 
events," said Ambrose Par4, one of the most industrious men 
of his time, posterity will not be able to charge us with 
idleness.'' No heavier crops were grown in Prance than on 
the Huguenot farms in lieara and the southwestern prov- 
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inces. In Languedoc, the cantons inhabited by the Protest- 
ants were the best cultivated ancl most productive. The 
Rlo])es of tlio Aigoul and theEporon were covered with their 
tiocks and herds. The valley of Vaunage, in the diocese of 
Nismes, where they had more than sixty temples, was cele- 
brated for the richness of its vegetation, and was called by 
its inhabitants '^the Little Canaan.^ The vine-dressers of 
Bern and the Pays Messin, on the Moselle, restored those 
districts to more than their former prosperity ; and the dili- 
gence, skill, and labor with which they subdued the stubborn 
soil and made it yield its increase of flowers and fruits, and 
corn and wine, bore witness in all quarters to the toil and 
energy of the men of The Religion. 

The Huguenots of the towns were similarly industrious 
and enterprising. At Toura and Lyons they prosecuted the 
silk manufacture with great success, making taffetas, velvets, 
brocades, ribbons, and cloth of gold and silver, of finer quali- 
ties than were then produced in any other country in Eu- 
rope. They also carried on the manufacture of fine cloth in 
various parts of France, and exported the article in large 
quantities to Germany, Spain, and England.* They estab- 

♦ The wool used in the manufacture of tho French cloth was, for the most 
part, brought from England, notwithstanding the heavy duties then levied on 
Its export. When prices became excessive, the export was wholly prohibit- 
ed. But this (lid not prevent the smuggling of wool outward on a large 
scale. It waa carried on all round the coast, but principally by the ou'lera 
(as the smugglers of wool were called) of lloraney Marsh. Men were nl- 
wajB to be found ready to risk tfamr necks for a shilling a day. The writer 
of a pamphlet published in 1671, entitled Ewjlind' s Interent by Trade Aasert- 
ecf, showing the Necessity and ExceUency thereof^ says : The methods or ways 
of these evils are, fint» in Bnmny-Marsh in Kent, where the greatest part of 
rough wool is exported from England, put aboard French shallops by night, 
ten or twenty men, well armed, to guard it; some other pnrts there are, as 
in Sussex, Ilampsbire, and Essex, where tho same methods may be u&ed, 
but not so conveniently. The same for combed wool from Canterbury ; they 
will carry it ten or firteon miles at night towards the sea, with the like guard 
as before" (p. IG). In two years forty thousand packs were sent to Cnhu's 
alone. The liomney Marsh men not only shipped their own wool, but huge 



scribed the wool-men as a militia that, in defiance of authority, conveyed 
their wool to the shallops in such strength that the ofhccrs of the crown 
- dared not ofiend them. The coast-men, at shearing-time, openly carried 




In 1677, Andrew Marvel de 
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lished magnifioent linen manu&ctoriefl at Y ire, Falaise, and 
Argentine, in Normandj ; mannfactories of bleached cloth 
at Morlaix, Landerman, and Brest [ and manu&ctories of 
sail-cloth at Rennes, Nantes, and Yitr^, in Brittany, great 
part of whose produce was exported to Ilolliind and En- 
gland.* 

The Huguenots also carried on large manulactorics of pa- 
per in Auvergne and the Angouraois. In the latter province 
they had no fewer than six hundred paper-mills, and the arti- 
cle they produced was the best of its kind in Europe. The 
mills at Ambert supplied the paper on which the choicest 
books which emanated from the presses of Paris, as well as 
Amsterdam and London, were then printed. The celebrated 
leather of Tourainc, and the fine hats of Caudebcc, were al- 
most exclusively produced by the Protestant manufacturers, 
who also successfully carried on, at Sedan, the fabrication of 
articles of iron and steel, which were exported abroad in 
large quantities. 

Perhaps one reason why the Huguenots were so successfol 

in conducting these great branches of industry consisted in 

the fact that their time was much less broken in upon by 

saints* days and festival days, and that their labor was thus 

much more continuous, and consequently more eflcctive, than 

in the case of the Roman Catholic portion of the population.! 

their wool on horses' backs to the sea-shore, where French vessels wei% ready 
to receive it, attacking fiercely any one who Tentnred to interfere. 

♦ **Such was tbe extent of this naanufacture,**8ayi Weiss (// . / r^? of the 
French f-^rnfp-^tnt^t I^r'fvrjpps), "tbp.t the English every year bought at Morlaix 
4,500,000 livres' worth of these cloths — a fact verified by the register of the 
duties they paid fcMr the stamp on their exit from the kingdom." Indeed, 
the English were at that time among the largest purchasers of French man- 
Tifactares of all kinds. The writer of a pamphlet, entitled An Inquirjf into 
the Revenue^ Creditf and Commerce of France.^ in a Letter to a Member oj Par- 
Unment (London, 1742), says : We formerly took from Fnmce to the Talae 
of £600,000 per annum in silks, velvets, and satins; £700,000 in linen, can- 
vas, and sail*cloth; £220,000 in beaver, dcmicastor, and felt hats; and 
400,000 reams of paper; besides numerous other articles." 

t **The working year of the Protestants consisted of 310 days, because 
they dedicated to r^^pose only the fifty-two Sundays and a few solemn festi- 
vals, which gave to their industry the superiority of one sixth over that of the 
Catholics, vhose working year was 260 days,' because they devoted more 
than 105 to lejiose.'*— WBisa, Butwnf ofthn Fnndk PinOutmi B»Jug9t$^^. 
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Besides this, however, the Protestants were almost of neces* 
sity men of stronger character; for they had to swim against 
the stream, and hold by their convictions in the face of oblo- 
quy, <>i)position, and very often of active persecution. The ^ 
sufferings they had endured for religion in the past, and per- 
haps the presentiment of heavier trials in the future, made 
them habitually grave and solemn in their demeanor. "Hieir 
morals were severe as their piety was rii^id. Their eiieniies 
called them sour and fanatical, but no one called in question 
their honesty and integrity.* "If the Nismes merchants," 
once wrote Baville, intendant of that province, and one of the 
bitterest persecutors of the Pkxitestants^ ''are bad Catholics, 
at any rate they have not ceased to be very good traders.'* 
. The Huguenot's word was as good as his bond, and to be 
"honest a.s a Huguenot" passed into a proverb. This quali- 
ty of integrity — which is essential in the merchant wlio deals 
with foreigner whom he never sees — so characterized the 
business transactions of the Huguenots, that the foreign trade 

* It is worthy of note, that while the Haguenots were stigmatized, in con- 
temporary Boman Catholic writings, as "heretics,** atheists," blasphem- 
ers," "monsters vomited forth of hell," and the like, not a word is to be 
found in them as to their morality and integrity of character. Tlie silence 
of their enemies on this head is perhaps the moi>t eloquent testimony iu their 
favor. 

What the Puritan was in England, nnt! the Covenanter in Scotland, that 
the Huguenot was in France ; and that tite system of Calvin should have 
developed precisely the same kind of men in these three several conntries, 
afRuHls a remarkable illattration of the power of religions training in the 
formation of character. 

The French Protestants' Confession of Faith, framed in 1S59, was based 
on that of Geneva. Two sacraments only were recognised— Baptism and 
the Lord*s Supper. Christ crucified was the centre of their faith, their car- 
dinal doctrines being justification by faith and Christ the only m^ator with 
the Father. 

The Huguenot form of wonhip was simple, condsting in prayer and praise, 

followed by exhortation. The sermon was a principal feature in the French 
Protestant service, and their ministers were chosen principally because of 
their ability as preachers. 

Their church government resembled that of the Seotch Church, being based 
on popular election. Each congregation was fjovemcd by its rovsistoire or 
kirk-session \ the congregations elected deputies, lay and clerical, to repre* 
sent them fn the provincial sjmod, and eoUoque or proviodal assembly; and, 
finally, the whole congregations of France were represented in like manner 
by delegates in the Synode Nathnak, or General Assembly. 
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of the country fell almost entirely into their hands. The 
£DgUBh and Dutch were always found more ready to open a 
correspondence with them than with the Roman Catholic 
merchants, though religious affinity may possibly have had 
some influence in determining the preference. And thus at 
Bordeaux, at Kouen, at Caen, at Metz, at Nismes, aiui the 
other great centres of coiunierce, the foreign business of 
France came to be almost entirely conducted by the Hugue- 
not merchants. 

The enlightened minister Colbert gave every encourage- 
ment to these valuable subjects* ISntertuning the convic- 
tion that the strength of states consisted in the number, the 
intelligence, and the industry of their citizens, he labored in 
all ways to give effect to this idea. He encouraged the 
French to extend their manufactures, and at the same time 
held out inducements to skilled foreitrn artisans to settle in 
the kingdom and establish new branches of industry. The 
invitation was accepted, and considerable numbers of Dutch 
and Walloon Protestants came across the frontier and settled 
as cloth manufacturers in the northern provinces. Colbetii 
was the fiiend, so far as he dared to be, of the Huguenots, 
whose industry he encouraged, as the most effective means 
of enriching France, and enabling the nation to recover from 
the injuries inflicted upon it by the devastations and perse- 
cutions of the preceding century. Witli that object, he 
granted privileges, patents, monopolies, bounties, and honors, 
after the old-fashioned method of protecting industry. Some 
of these expedients were more harassing than prudent. One 
merchant, when consulted by Colbert as to the best means 
of encouraging commerce, answered curtly, Laisses faire et 
laissez passer:'* **Let us alone and let our goods pass*' — a 
piece of advice which was not then appreciated or followed. 

Colbert also applied liiniself to the improvLiiient of the in- 
ternal communications of the country. With his active as- 
sistance and co-operation, Kiquet de Bonrepos was enabled 
to construct the magnificent canal of Languedoc, which con* 
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nected the Bay of Biscay with the Mediterranean.* He re- 
stored the old roads of the couBtry and coiiBtrncted new 
ones. He established free ports, sent consuls to the Levant, 
and secured a large trade with the Mediterranean. He 
bought Dunkirk and Mardyke from Charles n. of England, to 
the disgust of the Englisli people. He founded dock-yards 
at Brest, Toulon, and Rochefort. He created tlie French 
navy; and, instead of possessinET only a few old ships lying 
rotting in liarbors, in the course of thirty years France cauie 
to possess 190 vessels, of which 120 were ships of the line. 

Colbert, withal, was an honest man. His predecessor Mas- 
arin had amassed a gigantic fortune, while Colbert died pos- 
sessed of a modest fortune, the fruits of long labor and rigid 
economy. His administration of the finances was admirable. 
When he assumed office, the state was overburdened by debt 
and all but bankrupt. The public books were in an inextri- 
cable state of confusion. His first object was to get rid 
of the debt by an arbitrary composition, which was tanta- 
mount to an act of bankruptcy. He simplified the publio 
accounts, economized the collection of the taxes, cut off un- 
necessary expenditure, and reduced the direct taxation, plao> 
ing his chief dependence upon indirect taxes on articles of 
consumption. After thirty years* labor, he succeeded in 
raising the revenue from thirty-two millions of livres to nine- 
ty-two millions net — one half only of the increase being due 
to additional taxation, the other half to better order and 
economy in the collection. 

At the same time, Colbert was public-spirited and gener- 
ous. He encouraged literature and the arts, as well as agri- 
culture and commerce. He granted £160,000 in pensions to 
men of letters and science, among whom we find the names 
of the two Comeilles, Moli^re, Racine, Ferrault, and Mezenu. 
Kor did he confine his Hbei-ality to the distinguished men of 
France, for he was e<iuaiiy liberal to foreigners who had set- 

* For nn account of this great work, ftnd Colbert's part ia it, see Bruui&ijf 
and the Earl^ Enffineer*^ p. SOI. 
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tied in the country. Thus Huyghens, the distingubhed 
Dutch natural |>hilosophcr, and Vossius, the geographer, 
were among his list of pensioners. He granted ^208,000 to 
the Gobelins and other manu&ctnres in Paris, besides other 
donations to those in the provinces. He munificently sup- 
ported the Paris Observatories, and contributed to found the 
Academy of Inscriptions, the Academy of Sciences, and the 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture. In short, Colbert was 
one of the most enlightened, sagacious, liberal, and honorable 
ministers who ever served a monarch or a nation. 

But behind the splendid ordonnances of Colbert there 
stood a superior power, the master of France himself—*' the 
Most Christian King,^' Louis XIV. Richelieu and Hazarin 
had, by crushing all other powers in the state — ^nobles. Par- 
liament, and people — prepared the way for the reign of this 
most absolute and uncontrolled of French nionarchs.* He 
was proud, ambitions, fond of power, and believed himself to 
be the greatest of men. He would have every thing centre 
in the king's majesty. At the death of Mazarin in 1661, 
when his ministers asked to whom they were thenceforward 
to address themselves, his reply was, "A moL'' The well- 
known saying, L'etat, oW moi," belongs to him. And his 
people took him at his word. They bowed down before him 
— rank, talent, and beauty — and vied with each other who 
should bow the lowest. 

While Colbert was striving to rebioK the finances of 
France by the peaceful development of its industry, the 
magnificent king, his mind &r above mercantile considera- 
tions, was bent on achieving glory by the conquest of adjoin- 
ing territories. Thus, while the minister was^ in 1668, en- 
gaged in laboriously organizing his commercial system, Louis 

* The enj^roincd absolutism and egotism of Louis XIY., M. Feuillet con- 
tends, were at their acme from hts earliest years. In tbe public library at 

St. Petersburg, under a glass case, may be seen one of the copy-books in 
which ho practiced writing wln-n n diikl. Instead of <ueh maxims ns "Evil 
communications corrupt good mannei-it," or Virtue i:» iUi own rcwurU," the 
eop7 set ^ Idm was tU»: ''Let loii foot font ee qn'ils veutent.*'— ^diii. 
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vrvote to Charles JL with the air of an Alexander the Great, 
saying, '^If the English are satisfied to he the merchants of 
the world, and leave me to conqner it, the matter can be easi- 
ly arranged : of the commerce of the globe, three parts to 

England, and one pait to France." * Nor was tiiis a mere 
whim of the king; it was the fixed idea of liis life. 

Louis went to war with Spain. He overran Fhinders, 
won victories, and France paid for the glory in an increase 
of taxes. He next made war with Holland. There were 
more battles, and less glory, bat the same inevitable taxes. 
War in Germany followed, during which there were the 
great sieges of Besanyon, Salin, and Dole ; though this time 
there was no glory. Again Colbert was appealed to for 
mone}'. But France had already been taxed almost to the 
utmost. The king told the minister in 1673 that he must 
find sixty millions of livres more; "if he did not, another 
wauld,^^ Thus the war had become a question mainly of 
money, and money Colbert most find. Forced loans were 
then had recourse to, the taxes were increased, honors and 
places were sold, and the money was eventually raised. 

The extravagance of Louis knew no bounds. Versailles 
was pulled down, and rebuilt at enormous cost. Immense 
sums were lavished in earrymg out the designs of "\'auban, 
and France was sui rounded with a belt of three hundred for- 
tresses. Various other spendthrift schemes were set on foot, 
until Louis had accumulated a debt equal to £100,000,000 
sterling. Colbert at last succumbed, crushed in body and 
mind. He died in 1688, worn out with toil, mortified and 
heart-broken at the failure of all his plans. The people, en- 
raged at the taxes which oppressed them, laid the blame 
at the door of the minister ; and his corpse was buried at 
night, attended by a military escort to protect it lium the 
fury of the mob.f 

• Mtgnet — A>7or, (le la Success. d'Fsp.., in., €>3. 

t II etait niort de la mine publique, mort de ne pouvoir livn et d'avoir 
perdu respei iincu. On lui cherchait de querelles ridicules. Le roi lai re- 
procboil la d^ieose de Yenailles, fsit vamgt€ liiL H lai citait Louvou^ oea 
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Colbert did not tive to witness the more disgraceful events 
which characterized the later part of the reigiuof Louia JtlV. 

The wars which that monarch waged with Spahi, Germany, 
ami Holland, for conquest and glory, were carried on against 
men with amis in their hands, capable of defending them- 
selves. But the wars which he waged against his own sub- 
jects — the dragonnades and persecutions which preceded and 
followed the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes^ of which the 
victims were defenseless men, women, and children — were 
simply ferocious and barharous, and must ever attach the 
reputation of Infamous to the name of Louis XIV., in history 
miscalled The Great." 

One of the king's first acts, on assuming the supreme con- 
trol of afiaire at the death of Mazarin, was significant of \m 
future policy with regard to the Huguenots. Among the 
representatives of the various public bodies who came to 
tender him their congratulations, there appeared a deputa* 
tion of Protestant ministers, headed by their president Yig* 
nolo ; but the king reftised to receive them, and directed that 
they should be ordered to leave Paris forthwith. Louis was 
not slow to follow up this intimation hy measures of a more 
positive kind, for he had been carefully taught to hate Prot- 
estantism ; and, now that he possessed unrestrained power, 
he flattered himself with the idea of compelling the Hugue- 
nots to abandon their convictions and adopt his own. His 
minister Lonvois wrote to the governors throughout the 
provinces that ''his majesty will not suffer any person in his 
kingdom but those who are of Aiir religion and orders were 
shortly after issued that Protestantism must cease to exist, 
and that the Huguenots must every where conform to the 
royal will. 

trAvaux de ma^ouneric et des trancbees faits pour rien par Ic soldat, ie paj> 
san, comme A les tiraraiix d^art d*an palais ^talent mdroe chose. II I'aeheva 
en le qmriUant sar le prix de la grille de Versailles. CJolbcrt rcutra, s'alita, 
ne so leva pas. . . , L'immense malediction sous laqnelle il mourait, 
le troubla k son lie de mort. Un lettre du roi lui vint, et il ne voulat pas la 
lire : ** St j^aTais fait pour Dieu,** dit il, *'ee que j'ai fait pour cet homme, je 
serais siir creti c sahtc, et je ne eais pas oil je Tftis • . . BIicbblbt— » 
LouU XIV., p. 276-282. 
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A Beries of edicts was aceordmgly published with the ob- 
ject of cairying the king's purposes into effect The confer* 
ences of the Ptotestants were dechtred to be suppressed. 
Though worship was still permitted in their churches, the 

singing of psalms in private dwellings was declared to be 
forbidden. Spies were sent among them, to report the terms 
on which the Huguenot pastors spoke of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, and if any fault could be found with them, they 
were cited before the tribunals for blasphemy. The priests 
were authorized to enter the chambers of sick Protestants, 
and entreat them whether they would be converted or die m 
their heresy. Protestant children were invited to declare 
themselves against the religion of their parents. Boys of 
fourteen and girls of twelve years old might, on embracing 
Roman Catholicism, become enfranchised and entirely free 
from parental control. In that case the parents were further 
required to place and maintain their children in any Roman 
Catholic school into which they might wish to ga* 

The Huguenots were again debarred from holding public 
offices, though a few, such as Marshal Tnrenne and Admiral 
Duquesne, who were Protestants, broke through this barrier 
by the splendor of their services to tlie state. In some prov- 
inces, the exclusion was so severe that a profession of the 
Roman Catholic faith was required from simple artisans — 
shoemakers, carpenters, and the like — before they were per- 
mitted to labor at their callings, f 

Colbert, while he lived, endeavored to restrain the king, 
and to abate these intolerable persecutions, which dogged 
the Huguenots at every step. He continued to employ them 

* Ordinanee of 24th Hareb,l«61. 

t A ludicrous imtUHie of this occurred at Paris, where the corporation of 

laundresses laid a remonstrance before the council that their community, 
having been instituted by St. Louis, could not admit heretics, and this rec- 
lamation was grarely confirmed by a decree of the 2tst of Aogust, 166S. 

The corporation nevertheless notoriously contained many abandoned women, 
but the ortlKifinx ]nuntlres«es Avern more distressed by heresy than by profli- 
gacy. — De i ji^LiCK — Uistori/ oj the Pi-oieitmts of /'Vanc£, |>. 29G — Transit 

London, 1868. 
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in the departments of finance, finding no honestcr nor abler 
servants. He also encouraged the merchants and manufac- 
turers to persevere in their Indttstrial operations, which he 
regarded as essential to the prosperity and well-being of the 
kingdom. He took the opportunity of cautioning the king 
lest the measures he was enforcing might tend, if carried out, 
to the impoverishment of France «nd the aggrandizement of 
her rivals. " I am sorry to say it,'* said he to Louis, " that 
too many of your majesty's subjects are already among your 
iiei^libors as footmen and valets for tlieir daily broad; many 
of the artisans, too, are fled from the severity of your collect- 
ors; they are at this time improving the manufactures of 
your enemies." But all Colbert's expostulations were in 
vain; the Jesuits were stronger than he was, and the king 
was in their hands ; besides, Colbert's power was on the de- 
cline, and he, too, had to succumb to the will of his royal 
master, who would not relieve even the highest genius 
from that absolute submission which he required from his 
courtiers. 

In 1666 the queen-mother died, leaving to her son, as her 
last bequest, that he should suppress and exterminate heresy 
within his dominions. The king knew that he had often 
grieyed his royal mother by his notorious licentiousness, and 
he was now ready to atone for the wickedness of his past life 
by obeying her wishes. The Bishop of Meaux exhorted him 
to press on in the path his sainted motht r had pointed out to 
him. "Oh kings !" said lie, " exercise your power boldly, for 
it is divine — ye arc gods !" Louis was not slack in obeying 
the injunction, which so completely fell in with his own ideas 
of royal omnipotence. 

The Huguenots had already taken alarm at the renewal 
of the persecution, and such of them as could readily dis- 
pose of their property and goods were beginning to leave 
the kingdom in considerable numbers for the purpose of es- 
tablishing themselves in foreii^n countries. To prevent this, 
the king issued an edict forbidding French subjects from 
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proceeding abroad without express permission, under pen- 
alty of confiscation ol" their goods and property. This was 
followed by a Hucces^ioii of severe measures for the conver- 
sion or extirpation of such of the Protestants — in numbers 
about a million and a half — as had not by this time con- 
trived to make their escape from the kingdom. The kidnap- 
ping of Protestant children was actively set on foot by the 
agents of the Roman Catholic priests, and their parents were 
subjected to heavy penalties if they ventured to complain. 
Orders were issued to pull down the Protestant places of 
worship, and as many as eighty were shortly destroyed in 
one diocese. 

The Huguenots oftered no resistance. All that they did 
was to meet together and pray that the king's heart might 
yet be softened toward them. Blow upon blow followed. 
Protestants were forbidden to print books without the au- 
thority of magistrates of the Romish communion. Protest 
ant teachers were interdicted from teaching children any 
thing more than reading, writing, and arithmetic. Such pas- 
tors as held meetings amid the ruins of the churches which 
had been pulled down were condenuied to do penance with 
a rope round their neck, after which they were to be banish- 
ed the kingdom. Protestants were only allowed to bury 
their dead at daybreak or at night&ll. They were prohib- 
ited from singing psalms on land or on water, in workshops 
or in dwellings. If a priestly procession passed one of their 
churches while the psalms were being sung, they must stop 
instantly on pain of the fine or imprisonment of the officia- 
ting minister. 

In short, from the pettiest annoyance to the most exasper- 
ating cruelty, nothing was wanting on the part of the *'Most 
Christian King'^ and his abettors. Their intention probably 
was to exasperate the Huguenots into open resistance, with 
the object of finding a pretext for a second massacre of St 
Bartholomew. But the Huguenots would not be exasper- 
ated. They bore their trials bravely and patiently, hoping 
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and praying that the kiDg's heart would yet relent, and that 
they might still he permitted to worship God according to 
conscience. 

All their patience and resignation were however in vain, 
and from day to day the persecution Ijeeame more oppressive 
and intolerable. In the intervals of his scandalous ainonrs 
the king held conferences with his spiritual directors, to 
whom he wag from time to time driven hy bilious disease 
and the. fear of death. He forsook Madame de la Yalliere 
for Madame de Montespan, and Madame de Montespan for 
Madame de Maintenon, ever and anon taking counsel with 
his Jesuit confessor, Pertj La Cliaise. ^ladame de Maintenon 
was the instrument of the hitter, and between tlie two the 
"conversiou'' of the king was believed to be imminent. lu 
his recurring attacks of illness his conscience became increase 
ingly mieasy; confessor and mistress co-operated in turning 
his moroseness to account ; and it was observed that every 
royal attack of bile was followed by some new edict of per^ 
eecution against the Huguenots. 

Madame de Maintenon, the last fevorite, was the widow 
of Scarron, the deformed wit and scolfer. She belonged to 
the celebrated Huguenot family of D'AubiiJcny, her grandfa- 
ther having been one of the most devoted Ibllowers of Hen- 
ry IV. Her father led a profligate life, but she hei*self was 
brought up in the family faith. A Roman Catholic relative, 
however, acting on the authority conferred by the royal edict 
of abducting Protestant children, had the girl forcibly con- 
veyed to the convent of Ursulines at Kiort,from which she 
was transferred to the TTrsulines at Paris, where, after some 
resistance, she abjured her faith and became a Koman Catho- 
lic. She left the convent to enter the worM through 8car- 
ron's door. When the witty cripple married her, he said 
" his bride had brought with her an annual income of four 
louis, two large and very mischievous eyes, a fine bust, an ex- 
quisite pair of hands, and a large amount of wit^" 

Scarron's house was the resort of the aayest and loosest as 
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well as the most accompliBhed persons of the time, and there 

his young wife acquired that knowledge of the world, and 
conversational accomplishment, and probably social ambi- 
tion, w hicli slic atterward turned so artfully and uiiscruj)u- 
lously to account. One of her intimate friends was the no- 
torious Ninon de TEncloB, and it is not improbable that the 
sight of that woman, courted by the fashionable world after 
thirty years of polished profligacy, exercised a powerful in- 
fluence on the subsequent career of Madame Scarron« 

At Soarron^s death, his young widow succeeded in ob- 
taining the post of governess to the children of Madame de 
Montespau, the king's then mistress, whom she speedily su- 
perseded. She secured a footing in the king's chamber, to 
the exclusion of the queen, who was dying by inches,"* and 
by her adroitness, tact, and pretended devotion, she contrived 
to exercise an extraordinary influence over Louis — so much 
so that at length even the priests could only obtain access 
to him through her. She undertook to assist them in effect- 
ing his "conversion," and labored at the work four hours a 
day, reporting progress from time to time to l*ere la Chaise, 
his confessor. She early discovered the king's rooted liatred 
toward the Huguenots, and conformed herself to it accord- 
ingly, increasing her influence over him by artAilly fanning 
th(; flames of his iiiry against her quondam co-religionists; 
and fiercer and fiercer edicts were issued against them in 
quick succession. 

Before the extremest measures were however resorted to, 
an attempt was made to buy over the Protestants wholesale. 
The king consecrated to this traffic one third of the revenue 
of the benefices which fell to the crown during the period of 
their vacancy, and the fund became very large through the' 
benefices being purposely left vacant A converted" Hu- 

♦ Lc roi tua la reine, comme Colbert, sans s'en apercevoir EUe 

noorot (80 jniUet, 1G83). Madame de Maintenon la quittait expiree et 
sortait de la chambre. lorsquc M. de la RochefoucaTild la prit par ks hra?, 
lui dit: ^*Le roi a besoin do V0U8." £t il la poussa cbez lc roi. AriusUot 
tons le deux partirent poor Saint-Clon4.<»MiCBBLBTy 278-4. 
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guenot named Pelissoii was employed to administer the fund, 
and he published long lists of " conversions" in the Gazette^ 
but he concealed the fact that the takers of his bribes be- 
longed to the dregs of the people. At length nuuiy were 
detected undergoing ^' oonvereion" several times over, upon 
which a proclamation was published that persons found guil- 
ty of this ofiense would have their goods and property for- 
feited, and be sentenced to perpetual banishment. 

The great body of the Huguenots remaining immovable 
and refusing to be converted, it was Ibund necessary to re- 
sort to more violent measures. They were next attacked in 
their tenderest place — through their aifections. Children of 
seven years old were empowered to leave their parents and 
become converted : and many were forcibly abducted from 
their lK>me8,«.din;m.redin conTen^pri«,n. for ednoation m 
the Romish &ith at the expense of their parents. Another 
exquisite stroke of cruelty followed. While Huguenots as 
conformed were declared to be exempt iiHJiu supplying quar- 
ters for the soldiery, the obstinate and unconverted were or- 
dered to have an extra number quartered on them. Louvois 
wrote to Marillac, inteudaut of Poitou, in March, 1681 , that he 
was about to send a regiment of horse into that province. 
'^His majesty,^ he said, ^*has heard with much joy of the 
great number of persons who continue to be converted in 
your department. He wishes you to persist in your endeav- 
ors, and dcsire49 that the greater number of horsemen and 
officers should be billeted upon the Protestants. If, accord- 
ing to a just distribution, ten would be quartered u])on the 
members of the Reformed religion, you may order them to 
accommodate twenty."* The opposition of Colbert for a 
time delayed the execution of this project, but not for long. 
It was the first attempt at the dragonnades. 

Two years later, in 1683, the year of Oolbert^s death, the 
military executions began. Pity, terror, and anguish had by 
turns agitated the minds of the Protestants, until at length 
* Da Felice— £fi*tory o/tJit PnUsUuUs ^ /Vance, p. 316. 
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they were reduced to a state almost of despair. Life was 
made almost intolerable to them. All careers were closed 
against them, and Protestants of the working class were un- 
der the necessity of abjunng or starving. The mob, observ- 
ing that the Protestants were no longer within the pale of 
the law, took the opportunity of wreaking all manner of ont- 
rages on them. They broke into their chnrches, tore up the 
benches, and, placin^:^ the Bibles and h3mui-book8 in a pile, 
set the whole on tire ; the authorities usually setting iheir 
sanction on the proceedings of the rioters by banishing the 
burned-out ministers, and interdicting the further celebmtion 
of wor>»hip in the destroyed churches* 

Hie Huguenots of Daui)hiny M*erc at last stung into a 
show of resistance, and furnished the king with the pretext 
which he wanted for ordering a general slaughter of those 
of his 6ul >j( cts who would not be " converted" to his religion. 
A large Congregation of Huguenots assembled one day amid 
the ruins of a wrecked church to celebrate worsihip and ]»ray 
for tlje king. Tlie Roman Catholics thereupon raised the 
alarm that this meeting was held for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a rebellion. The spark thus kindled in Dauphiny burst 
into flame in the Viverais and even in Langnedoc, and troops 
were brought from all quarters to crush the apprehended 
outbreak Meanwhile the Huguenots continued to hold 
their religious meetings, and a number of them were found 
one day assembled outside Bordeaux, where they had met to 
pray. There the dragoons fell upon them, cutting down 
hundreds, and dispersing the rest. "It was a mere butch- 
cry," says llulhieres, " without the show of a combat." Sev- 
eral were apprehended and offered pardon if they would ab- 
jure ; but they refused, and were hanged. 

Noailles, then governor, seized the opportunity of advano-. 
ing himself in the royal favor by ordering a general massacre. 
He obeyed to -the letter the cruel orders of Lou vols, the 
king*8 minister, who prescribed Cruelty raged 

for a time uncontrolled from Grenoble to Bordcauju Tiiere 
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were massacres in the Viverais and massacres in the Ceven- 
i)es. All entire army had converged on Nisnies, and there 
was so horrible a dragonnade that the city was "converted" 
in twenty-tbur hours., Noailles wrote to the king that there 
bad indeed been some slight disorder, but that every thing 
bad been conducted with great judgment and discipline, and 
he promised with hia head that before the next 25th of No- 
vember there would be no more Huguenots In Languedoc.* 
- ' Like cruelties followed all over France. More Protestant 
churches were pulled down, and the property that belonged 
to them was confiscated for the benefit of the Roman Catho- 
lic hospitals. Many of the Huguenot land-owners had al- 
ready left the kingdom, and others were preparing to follow 
tbem. But this did not suit the yiews of the monarch and 
his advisers ; and the ordinances were ordered to be put in 
force which interdicted emigration, with the addition of con- 
denmation to the galleys for life of heads of families found 
attempting to escape, and a fine of three thousand livres 
against any person found encouraging or assisting tlu in. J^y 
the same ordinance all contracts for the SJiles ot property 
made by the Reformed one year before the date of then- ( in 
igration were declared nullified. The consequence was that 
many landed estates were seized and sold, of which Madame 
de Maintenon, the king's mistress, artfully improved the op- 
portunity. Writing to her brother, for whom she had ob- 
tained from the king a gratuity of 800,000 francs, she said : 
"I beg of you carefully to use the money you are about to 
receive. Estates in Poitou may be got for nothing; the des- 
olation of the Huguenots will drive them to sell more. You 
may easily acquire extensive possessions in Poitou.''* 

Thus were the poor Hugtienots trodden under foot — ^per- 
secuted, maltreated, fined, flogged, hanged, or sabred ; never- 
theless, many of those who survived still remained faithful. 
Toward the end of 1684 a painful incident occurred at Mareu- 

♦ Ma/wlrcs (ie Noailfes, 15 ; Michklet — Louis XJV.i 276-6. 
t De f ELiCE — Book iii., chap, xv., p. 317. 
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nes, in Saintoiifre, where the Ileformcd religion extensively 
prevailed, notwithstanding the ferocity of the persecution. 
Tlie church there comprised from 13,000 to 14,000 persons ; 
but on the pretense that some children of the new converts 
to Romanism had been permitted to enter the building (a 
crime in the eye of the law), the congregation was ordered, 
late one Saturday eyening, to he suppressed. On the Snnday 
morning a large number of worshipers appeared at the church 
doors, some of whom had come from a great distance — ^their 
own churches being already closed or pulled do\\ n — and 
anion^ them were twenty-three infants brought for baptism. 
It was winter; the cold was intense; and no shelter being 
permitted within the closed church, the poor things were 
mostly frozen to death on tHeir mothers^ bosoms. Loud sob- 
bing and wailing rose from the crowd ; all wept, even the 
men ; but they found consolation in prayer, and resolved, in 
this their darkest hour, to be faithfril to the end, even unto 
death. 

A large body of troops lay encamped in Beam in the early 
part of 1685, to watch the movements of the Spanish army; 
but a truce having been agreed upon, the Marquis de Lou- 
vois resolved to employ his regiment in converting the Hu- 
guenots of the surrounding districts after the methods adopts 
ed by Noailles at Nismes. Some hundreds of Beamese F)rot- 
estants having been driven by force into a church where the 
Bishop of Lescar officiated, the doors were closed, and the 
poor people compelled to kneel down and receive the bish- 
op's absolution at the point of the sword. To escape their 
tormentors, the TJcformed fled into tlie woods, the wilder- 
nesses, and the caverns of the Pyrenees. They were pursued 
like wild l)easts, brought back to their dwellings by force, 
and compelled to board and lodge their persecutors. The 
dragoons entered the houses with drawn swords, shouting 
^Kill, kill, or become Catholics.'' The scenes of brutal out- 
rage which occurred during these dragonnades can not be 
described These soldiers were among the roughest, loosest, 
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oraelest of men.* They sospended their victiniB with ropes, 
hlorwing tobacco-smoke rnto theur nostrils and mouths, and 
practicing upon them a hundred other nameless cruelties, 
until they reduced their hosts to a condition of not knowing 
what they did, unii of promising every thing to rid them- 
selves of their tormontori^.f No wonder that the constancy 
of the Beamese at length yielded to the prolonged rigor of 
these torments, and that they hastened to the priests in 
cr'^M (Is to abjure their religion. 

The success of the dragonnades in enforcing conversion in 
Beam encouraged the king to employ the same means else- 
where, and in the course of four months, Lauguedoc, Guienne, 
Saintonge, Poitou, Viverais, Dauphiny, Cevennes, Provence, 
and Gex were scoui ed by the new missionaries of the Church. 
Neither age nor sex was spared. The men who refu^L I to 
be converted were thrown into dungeons, and the women 
were immured in prison-convents. Louvois thus reported 
the results of his operations, in September, 1885: ''Sixty 
thousand conversions have been made in the district of Bor- 

* Michelet says the word given to tliem by their (K)inmander, Luxembourg, 
when in Holland, was, '^Aranses voiis» en&ntsl pill«s et Tides and he 

adds the following description of " M. le dragon :" *' Rosse' par Tofiicier, ille 
rendit au paysan. Vrni «inge, il aimait a mal faire, et plus mal que Ics au- 
tres ; c'e'tait son umour-propre. II etait ravi d'etre craint, criait, cassait, bat- 
tait, teniut Ik ce qu'on dit. Le dragon e'est le diaUe It tiitatre.'* — Lmdg XIV, 
et la Rivocation dc P Edit f/e Nantes, p. H04-5. Such were the soldiery who 
proceeded to persecute the men, women, and children of the province of 
Jieam ; and every torture which they could inflict without killing them out- 
right, they inflicted on the Huguenots. 

t Elie Beiioit , in his Hhton; o f the Edict of Nantes, fills page after page 
witli descriptions of the crueltiei» j[>erpetrated by the dra^wns on the poor Hu- 
guenots. In one passage he says : **The horsemen fiutened crosses to the 
mouth of their musquetoons to compel the people to kiss them by force, and 
when they tnf^t with nny ro^ii^^tmice, they thrust their crosses into the face and 
stumach of their unhappy victinis. They spared children as little as persona 
of more advanced age, and, without the slightest regwrd for their years, they 
loaded them with blows witli the flat of their swords, or with the butf ciul of 
their musquetoons ; and such was their violence, that many were made crip- 
ples for life. These infamous wretches took a pleasure in maltreating wom- 
en. They beat them with whips ; they struck them on the face with canes 
in order to disfigure them ; they dropped them Ity their hair in the mud and 
over the stones. Sometimes the soldiers, meeting laborers on the road, or 
with their earta^ drove them to the Boman Cathd^ ehnrches, pricking them 
like catde with their apon to hasten their imwiUing mardi." 
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deaux, and twenty thoasand in that of Montanban. So rapid 
is tbe progress, that before the end of the month ten thousand 
Protestants will not be left in the district of Bordeaux, where 

there were one hundred and fifty thousand on the 15th of last 
month." Noailles wrote to a similar effect Iroin Nismes: 
"The most influential ])eople," paid he, "abjured in the churoli 
the day following my arrivaL There was a slackening after- 
ward, but matters soon assumed a proper shape with the help 
of some billetings on the dwellings of the most obstinate." 

In the mean time, while these forced conversions of the 
Huguenots were being made by the dragoons of De Lonvois 
and De Noailles, Madame de Maintenon continued to labor at 
the conversion of the king himself. She a\ ;is materially as- 
sisteil by her royal paramour's bad di<4e.slion, and l)y the 
qualms of conscience which from time to time beset him at 
the dissoluteness of his past life. Every twinge of pain, every 
fit of colic, every prick of conscience, was succeeded by new 
resolutions to extirpate heresy. Penance must be done for 
his incontinence, but not by himself It was the virtuous 
Huguenots that must suffer vicariously for him; and, by pun- 
ishing them, he flattered himself that he was expiating his 
own sins. "It was not only his amours whieli deserve cen- 
sure," says Sismondi, "alt)i< nigli tlie scandal of their ])ublic- 
ity, the dignities to which he raised the children of his adul- 
tery, and the constant humiliation to which he subjected his 
wife, add greatly to his offense against public morality. . . 
He acknowledged in his judgments, and in his rigor toward 
his people, no rule but his own -wilL ' At the very moment 
that his subjects were dying of famine, he retrenched nothing 
from his. prodigalities. Those who boasted of having con- 
verted him had never represented to him more than two du- 
ties — that of renouncing his incontinence, and that of extir- 
pating heresy in Ins dominions."* 

The farce of Louis's "conversion" went on. In August, 
1684, Madame de Maintenon wrote thus: "The king is pre- 
^ Db 8iSMONDi^Hi«/oire dt Fnmeet t. xxt., p. 481. 
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pared to do every thing that shall be judged useful for the 
welfare of religion; this undertaking will cover him with 
glory before God and man The dragonnades were then in 
full career throughout the: Bonthem provinces, and a long 
wail of anguish was rising from the persecuted all over 
France. In 1685 the king's suflerings increased, and his con- 
version became imminent. His miserable body was already 
beginning to decay ; but he was willing to make a sacrifice 
to God of what the devil had left of it. Not only did he lose 
his teeth, but caries in the jaw-bone developed itself ; and 
when he drank the liquid passed through his nostrils.* In 
this shocking state Madame de Maintenon became his nurse. 

The Jesuits now obtained all that they wanted. They 
made a compact with Madame by which she was to advise 
the king to revoke the Edict of Nantes, while they were to 
consent to her marriage with liim. Pere la Chaise, his con- 
fessor, advised a ])rivate marriage, and the ceremony was per- 
formed at Versailles by the archbLsli* ij) of Paris, in the pres- 
ence of the confessor and two more witnesses. The precise 
date of the transaction is not known ; bat it is surmised that 
the edict was revoked one day, and the marriage took place 
the next.f 

The Act of Revocation was published on the 22d of Octo- 
ber, 1685. It was the death-knell of the Huguenots. 

* Michelet cites as bis aathorit/ for this statement J<Mir»a/Jf^.des jifecfa- 

iXMy 1685. 

f Madame dit (Memoires^ ii., 108) qne le marriage evt lieu 4ma ana etprit 

fa mort de la reine, done dans les dorniers mois de 108.". M. de Noaille8(iL, 
121)etablit la menie date. Tour ie jour jnc'cis, on Tifinore. On doit con- 
jecturer qu'il eut lieu apres le jour de lii lievocation declai ee a la fin d'Oc- 
tobre, ce jour oii Ic rot tintparoley accorda Facte qu'elle avait consenti, et ou 
elle fut ainsi engag^ sons letoor.— MicHBLBT-rZiioiM 2UiV, et la iZetioai- 
(iofi, p. 300. 
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SEN£W£D FLIGHT OF THE HUGUENOTS. 

Gbeat was the rejoiciDg of the Jesuits on the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. Rome sprang up with a shout of joy 
to celebrate the event. Te Deums were sung. ])rocessions 
went from slirine to shrine, and the Pope sent a brief to 
Louis roiiveying to him the congratulations and praises of 
the Komish Church. Public thanksgivings were held at 
Pans, in which the people eagerly took part, thus making 
themselves accomplices in the proscription by the king ofm 
their fellow-subjects. The provost and sheriffs had a statue 
of Louis erected at the Hotel deVilleybearmg the inscription 
Jjuduffico Magno^ vit^oriperpetuo^ ecdeHa (xe regum, dignitatis 
(MsertoriJ* Leseuer was employed to paint the subject for the 
gallery at Verf?aille8, and medals were struck to commemo- 
rate the exiiiictiun of Protestantism in France. 

The Koman Catholic clergy were almost beside themselves 
with joy. The eloquent Bossuet was especially fervent in 
Jus praises of the monarch: Touched by so many marvels," 
said he (15th of January, 1686), 'Met us expand our hearts in 
praise of the piety of the Great Louis. Let our acclamations 
ieiscend to heaven, and let us say to this new Constantine, this 
new Theodosius, what the six hundred and thirty fathei's said 
in the Council of Chalcedon, 'You have strenurtliened the 
faith, you liave exterminated the heretics: Kini^ of Heaven, 
preserve the king of earth.' " Massillou also indulged in a 
like stram of exultation : " The profane temples,'' said he, " are 
destroyed, the pulpits of seduction are cast down, the proph* 
ets of falsehood are torn from their flocks. At the first blow 
dealt to it by Louis, heresy &lls, disappears, and is reduced 

* The statue vas polled down in 1792, and cast into camum which thim- 

dered at Vulm^. 
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either:to liide itself iu the ob'^curity whence it issued, or to 
cross the seas, and to bear with it into foreign lands its false 
gods, its bitterness, and its rage.'' 

Let ns now see what the Bevooation of the Edict of Nantes 
mvolved. The demolition of all the remaming Protestant 
temples throughout France, and the entire proscription of 
the Protestant religion; the prohibition of even private wor- 
sliip under penalty of confiscation of body and property; 
the banishment of all Protestant pasiors from France within 
fifteen days ; the closing of all Protestant schools ; the pro- 
hibition of parents to instruct their children in the Protests 
ant faith; the injunction upon them, under a penalty of fiv$ 
hundred livres in each case, to have their children baptised 
%y the parish priest, and brought up in the Roman Catholic 
religion; the confiscation of the property and goods of all 
Protestant refugees who lliiled to return to France within 
four months; the penalty of the galleys for life to all men, 
and of imprisonment for life to all wom&n, detected in the 
act of attempting to escape from France. 

Such were a few of the cruel, dastardly, and inhuman pro- 
visions of the Edict of Revocation. Such were the marvels 
of the piety of the Great Louis, which were so eloquently eu- 
logized by Boflsuet and MassUlon. The Edict of Revocation 
was a proclamation of war by the armed against the un- 
armed — a war against peaceable men, women, and children 
, — a war against property, against family, against society, 
against public morality, and, more than all, against the rights 
of conscience. 

The military jacquerie at once began. The very day on 
which the Edict of Revocation was registered, steps were 
taken to destroy the great Protestant church at Charenton, 
near Paris. It had been the work of the celebrated architect 

Bebrosses, and was capable of containing 14,000 persons. In 
five days it was leveled with the ground. The great temple 
of Quevilly, near Ronen, of nearly equal size, in which the cel- 
ebrated minister Jacques Basnage preached, was in like man* 
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ner demolished. At Tours, at Nismes, at Montauban, and all 
over France, the same scenes were enacted, the mob eagerly 
joining in the work of demolition with levers and pickaxes. 
Eight hundred Protestant churches wero thus thrown down 
in a few weeks. 

The provisions of the Edict of Kcvocation were rigorously 
put in force, and they Avere succeeded hy numerous others of 
like spirit. Thus Protestants were commanded to einph>y 
only Roman Catholic servants, under penalty of a line of 
1000 livres, while Plrotestant servants were forbidden to serve 
either Protestant or Koman Catholic employers. If any men- 
servants were detected violating this law, they were to he 
sent to the galleys; whereas womennservants were to he 
flogged and branded with a^t^r-e^/ifd— the emblazonment 
of the "Most Christian King." Protestant pastors found 
lurking in France after the expiry of the fifteen days were 
to be condemned to death; and any of the kiug^s subjects 
found giving harbor to the pastors were to be condemned — 
the men to he galley-slaves, the women to imprisonment for 
life. The reward of 5500 livres was offered for the appre- 
hension of any Protestant pastor. 

The Huguenots were not even permitted to die in peace, 
but were pursued to death's door and into the grave itself 
They were forbidden to solicit the offices of those , of their 
own faitli, and were required to contess and receive unction 
from the priests, on penalty of having their bodies when dead 
removed from their dwelling hy the common hangmnn and 
flung into the public sewer.* In the event of the sick Prot- 

The bodj of the distingiiiBhed M. de Chenev-ix was subjected to this bru- 
tal indignity. lie was a pentleman iUnstrious for his learning and piety, and 
had been councilor to the king in the court of Metz. In 1080 he fell dan- 
gerously ill, when the cnrate of the parish, forcing himself into his presence, 
importuned him to confess, when he replied that he declined to confess to 
any }mX silone could forgive his sins. The archbishop next Aisited 

hiui, urging iiau to c«iiniuunicate before he died, at the same time intorming 
him of the penalties decreed by the king against such as died without receiv- 
inrr the snoramcnt. lie refused, declaring that lie would never commimicatiB 
utter the popish manner. At lik death, shortly after, orders were given tbst 
bis body should be removed by the execttdon^ ; and his corpse was accord- 
ingly taken, dn^^ed away on a hnrdle, and cast upon a dongiulL" About 
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estant reoovering, after haying rejected the viaticnm, he was 
to be condemned to perpetual confinement at the galleys, or 
imprisonment for Me^ with confiscation of all his property. 
Snch were the measures by which the Great Louis sought to 

win back erring souls to Home. 

Crushed, tormented, and persecuted by these terrible en- 
actments, the Huguenots felt that life in France liad become 
almost intolerable. It is true there was one alternative — 
conversion. But Louis XIV., with all his power, could not 
prevail against the impenetrable rampart of conscience, and 
a large proportion of the Huguenots persistently refused to 
he converted. Ihey would not act the terrible lie to God, 
and seek their personal safety at the price of hypocrisy. 
They M'ould not become Kuiimn Catholics ; they would rather 
die. There was only one other means of relief — fliirht from 
France. Yet it was a frightful alternative, to tear themselves 
from the country they loved, from friends and relatives, from 
the homes of their youth and the graves of their kindred, and 
fly— they knew not whither. ' The thought of self-banishment 
was BO agonizing that many hesitated long and prepared to 
endure much before taking the irrevocable step ; and many 
more prepared to sufier death rather than leave their country 
and their home. 

Indeed, to fly in any direction became incrcasini^ly difficult 
from day to day. The frontiers were strongly patroled by 
troops and gensdarmes ; the coast was closely watched by an 

four hundred of his friends, of whom the greater number were women, pro- 
ceeded thither by night to fetch the body away. The)', wrapped it in linen ; 
four men bore it aloft on their shoulders, and they buried it in a garden. 
While the corpse was being let down into the grave, the mourning assembly 
sang the 79th Psahn, beginning, Save me^ O God, fur the waters are come 
into my soiiL** The brother ofM. de Chenevix was a Protestant pastor, who 
mis forced to fly at the Bevocation, and took refuge in England. His son 
was a distinguished officer in the British army, and his p^randson was made 
bishop of Killaloe in 1745, and afterward of Waterloi d und Lismore. The 
present Archbishop of Dnblin, Richard Chenevix Trench, is liis great grand- 
son hy the mother's side, being also descended, by the father s side, from 
anotiier Huguenot family, the Trenches or Be la Tranches, of whom tlie Earl 
of Chmcarty is the head, who emigrated from France and settled in England 
shortly alter the massacre of St. Bartholomew.' 
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aimed coast-guard ; while ships of war cruised at sea to in- 
tercept and search outward-bound vessels. The law was 
strictly enforced against all persons taken in the act of flight 
Under the original edict, detected fagitives were to be con- 
demned to the galleys for life, while their denouncers were 
to be rewarded with half their goods. But this punislimeiit 
was not considered sufficiently severe ; and, on the 7th of 
May, 1686, the king issued another edict, prochiiming that 
any captured fugitives, as well as any person found acting as 
their guide, would be condemned to death. 

But even these terrible penalties were not sufficient to pre- 
vent the flight of the Huguenots. Many of the more distin- 
guished literary and scientific men of France had already es- 
caped into other countries. When the Protestant University 
of Sedan was arbitrarily closed by the king in 1G81, Jiirieu, 
Professor of Hebrew and Tlieolo<ry, and Bayle, Profesbur of 
Philosophy, fled into Holland and obtained asylum there. 
The magistrates of Rotterdam expressly founded a new col- 
lege for education, in which the fugitives were both appoint- 
ed to professorships. Huyghens also, the distinguished as- 
tronomer and mathematician, who had been induced by Col- 
bert to settle in Paris, made haste to take refuge in Holland. 
Though not much of a Protestant, and indeed not much of a 
Christian, lIuyL;hens would not be a hypoerite, and he re- 
nounced all honors and emoluments rather than conform to 
an institution and system which he detested. 

Amid the general proscription, a few distinguished excep- 
tions were made by the king, who granted permission to 
several laymen, in return for past public services, to leave the 
kingdom and settle abroad. Among these were Marshal 
Schomberg, one of the first soldiers of France, who had been 
commander-in-chief of its armies, and the Marquis de Ruvig- 
ny, one of her ablest embassadors — whose only crime con- 
sisted in their being Protestants. The gallant admiral Du- 
quesne also, the first sailor of France, was a Huguenot. The 
king sent for him and urged him to abjure his religion. Bu| 
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the old hero, j)omliiig to his l^i ay liair, rejjlied, " For sixty 
years, sire, have I rendered unto Cnesar the things which are 
Cfesar's ; suffer me still to render unto God the things which 
are God's." Duquesne was permitted to end his few remain- 
ing days in France, for he was then in hiB eightieth year; but 
bis two sons were allowed to emigrate, and they shortly after 
departed into Holland.* 

The banished pastors were treated with especial seyerity. 
Fifteen days only had been allowed them to fly beyond the 
frontier, and if they tarried longer in their aironizing leave- 
taking; of their flocks tliey were liable to In ^^ llt to the gal- 
leys for life. Yet, with that exquisite malignity which char- 
acterized the acts of the monarch and his abettors, they were 
iu some cases refused the necessary permits to pass the fron- 
tier, in order that they might thereby be brought within the 
range of the dreadful penalties proclaimed by the Act of 
Revocation. Tlie pastor Claude — one of the most eloquent 
preachers of his day, who had been one of the ministers of 
the great church of Charenton, w^as ordered to quit France 
within twenty-four liours, and he set out forthwith, accom- 
panied by one of the king's footmen, who saw him as far as 
Brussels. The other pastors of Paris were allowed two days 
to make their preparations for leaving. More time was al- 
lowed to those in the provinces ; but they were permitted to 
carry nothing with them, not even their children — all under 
seven years of age being taken from them to be brought up 
in the religion of their persecutors. Even infants at the 

* The eldest son, HoTiry. ]\TMrr]uis Duquesne, subsequently went to Switzer- 
land to organize a tiutiila on liuke Leuian for the defense of the countiy 
against the Duke of Savoy who then tiifeatened it. "Heniy had aecretly 

carried off from Taris the heart of his father, whose ineniory I.ouis XIV. l e- 
fused to liouor by n pubUc monument. The body of that great man had hecn 
refused to his sou, who had prepared for it a burial-pkee in a foreign laud. 
He had the following words engraved on the mausoleum he had erected to 
him in the ohnich of Aubonne : TTiis totiih awaits Duquesne's remains. Yov, 
who pass bt/f question the court, the army, the Churchy and evenEiuropey Asia^ 
Africa^ and the two oceant ; tuk them why a superb mauso/etm has been raised 

to the valiant Jiuyter, and not to his conqueror Duquesne f I see 

thai, out of res'prrt fr.r the Crmt K'tvfj, ynu dare not ipeak,**~-y/ SIM — HiS' 
tor If oj' the French Protestant Re fusees, ;h>9. 
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* breast. must be given up; and many a motber^s heart was 
torn by conflicting feelings — the duty of following a lnisV):uul 
on the road to banishment, or remaining behind to suckle a 
heljjless infant. 

It may be asked, Why rake up these horrors of the past, 
these tortures inflicted upon innocent women and children in 
times long since past and gone ? Simply because tbey are 
matters of history, which can not be ignored or suppressed. 
They may be horrible to relate, it is true, but they were far 
more horrible to suffer. And, however revolting they may 
now appear, any description of them, no matter how vivid or 
how detailed, must necessarily fall far short of the dreadful 
reality to those who endured them. They are, indeed, histor- 
ical facts, lUU of signiticance atid meaning, without a knowl- 
edge of which it were impossible to understand the extraor- 
dinary exodus of the French people which shortly followed, 
and which constituted one of the most important historical 
events of the seventeenth century. And, if we mistake not^ 
they are equally necessary to an intelligent appreciation of 
the causes \vhich led to the success of the Enfrlish Hevolution 
of 1688 and the events which followed it, as well as of the 
still more recent French lievolution of 1789. 

When all the banished pastors had fled, those of their 
flocks who still remained Ktead&st prepared to follow them 
into exile, for they felt it easier to be martyrs than apostates. 
Those who possessed goods and movables made haste to con- 
vert them into money in such a way as to excite the least 
suspicion ; for spies were constantly on the watch, ready to 
denounce intended fugitives to the autliorities. Such of 
them as were enu;aL!;ed in trade, commerce, and manufactures 
were surrounded by difficulties ; yet they were prepared to 
dare and risk all rather than abjure their religion. They 
prepared to close their workshops, their tanneries, their pa- 
per-mills, their silk manufactories, and the various branches 
of industiy which they had built up, and to fly with the 
merest wreck of their fortunes into other countries. The 
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ownei-s of land had still greater difficulties to encounter. 
They were, in a measure, rooted to the soil ; and, according 
to the royal edict, if they emigrated witliout special ])erxnij3- 
sion, their property was liable to immediate conliscation by 
the state. NevertheleBS, many of these, too, resolved to brave 
all risks and fly. 

Wlien the fdll tide of the emigration set in, it was found 
difficult to guard the extensive French frontier so as effectn> 
ally to prevent the escape of the fbgitives. The high roads 
as well as the by-ways were regularly patroled day and , 
night, and all the bridges leadincr out of France were strong- 
ly guarded. But the fugitivts avoided the frequented routes, 
and crossed the frontier through ibrests, over trackless wastes, 
or by mountain paths, where no patrols were on the watch, 
and thus they contrived to escape in large numbers into 
Switzerland, Germany, and Holland, They mostly traveled 
by night, not in bands, but in small parties, and often singly. 
When the members of a ikmily prepared to fly, they fixed a 
rendezvous in some town across the nearest frontier ; then, 
after prayer and taking a tender leave of each other, they set 
out separately, and made lor the agreed point of meeting, 
usually traveling in diflerent directions. 

Many of the fogitives were of course captured by the 
long's agents. Along so wide a frontier, it was impossible 
always to elude their vigilance. To strike terror into such 
of the remaining Huguenots as might be contemplating their 
escape, the prisoners who were taken were led as a show 
through the ])rincipal towns, with heavy chains round their 
necks, in some cases weighing over fifty pounds. "JSome- 
times," says Benoit, " they were placed in carts with irons on 
their feet, and the chains were made fast to the cart. They 
were forced to make long marches ; and, when they sank un- 
der flitigue, blows compelled them to rise.'"" - After they had 
been thus driven through the chief towns by way of exam- 
ple, the prisoners were sent to the galleys, where there were 

. ♦ Euji Benoit — Ilistoire de TEdit de A^anie«, v.,p.9G4. 
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already more than a thousand by the end of 1686. The gal- 
ley-slaves iiu'liulod men of all conditions — pastors and peas- 
ants; old men with white hairs and boys of tender years; 
magistrates, officers, and men of gentle blood, mixed with 
thieves and murderers ; and no discrimination whatever was 
made in their classification, or in the barbarity of their treat- 
ment. 

These cmelties were, however, of no avail in checking the 
emigration. The Huguenots continued to fly out of France 
in all directions. "Rie Great Louis, still bent on their con- 
version," increased his guards along the frontiers. The sol- 
diers were rewarck^l in proportion to the captures they ef- 
fected. The aid of the frontier peaBantry wms also invited, 
and thousands of them joined the troops in guarding the 
highways, the bridges, the ferries, and all the avenues leading 
ont of France. False statements were published by authori- 
ty, to the effect that such of the emigrants as had reached 
foreign countries were destitute and starving. It was stated 
that ten thousand of them had died of misery in England, 
and that most of those who survived were imploring permis- 
sion to return to France and abjure.* 

In vain ! the emigration continued. Some bought their 
way across the frontier; others fought their way. They 
went in all sorts of disguises — some as peddlers, others as 
soldiers, huntsmen, valets, and beggars. Some, to disarm sus- 
picion, even pretended to sell ehaplets and rosaries. The 
Huguenots conducted the emigration on a regular system. 
They had itineraries prepared and secretly distributed, in 
which the safest routes and hiding-places were described in 
detail — a sort of " underground railroad,*' sucii as existed 
in the United States befoi*e the abolition of yhn ei*y there. 
Many escaped through the great forest of Ardennes into 
Luxembourg ; others through the Vosges Moimtains into 
Germany ; and others tbrough the passes of the Jura into 
Switzerland. Some were shot by the soldiers and peasant- 

♦ Wmm— ir«ror^ of the French Pirotestant Re/ugees, p. 76. 
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ry ; a still greater luinibcr were taken prisoners and sent to 
the galleys ; yet many thousands of them nevertheless con- 
trived to make their escape. 

The flight of men was accompanied by that of women, old 
and young; oflen by mothera with in&nts in their arms. 
The hearts of the women wera especially lacerated by the 
cruelties inflicted on them through their afiections ; by the 
tearing of their children from them for the purpose of being 
educated in convents; by the quartering of dragoons in their 
dwellili^s; and by the various social atrocities which pre- 
ceded as well as followed the Edict ol Kcvoeation.* While 
many Protestant heads of families were ready to conform, in 
order to save their families from insult and outrage by a law- 
less and dissolute soldiery, the women often refused to fol- 
low their example, and entreated their husbands to fly from 
the land where such barbarities had become legalized, and 
where this daily war was being carried on against woman- 
hood and childhood — against innocence, morality, religion, 
and virtue. To women of jmrc feelings, life under such cir- 
cumstances was more intolcral)le even than death. 

Every where, therefore, were the Huguenot women as well 
as the men found fleeing into exile. They mostly fled in dis- 
guise, often alone, to join their husbands or fathere at the ap- 
pointed rendezvouSL Benoit says that they cut off their hair, 
disfigured their flices with dyes, assumed the dress of ped- 
dlers or lackeys, and condescended to the meanest employ- 
ments, for the purpose of disarming suspiciou and insurhig 

* The fri^'htfiil cmelty nf tlipse measures Hboclved the Kom.in Catholic 
clergy themsehes, and, to their lioiior t>e it said, in many districtn they refi'aia- 
ed from putting them in force. On ducoverinipr this, 'Louis XIV., furiously- 
zealous for the extirpation of heresy, ordcM-ed his minister l)e TortchartraiTi 
to address n circuhir to the bishops of France, ciiarging them with want of 
zeal in cann ing his edicts into effect, and caUing upon them to require the 
curates of their respective dioceses to enforce them without fail. — ( '<h.ii brel, 
[listiiirc (Irs Kqllst s <hi fh si vt, i,, j). (JH. The ])riest8 who visited the shnes 
at the galleys were horribly shocked at the cruelties practiced on them. The 
Abbd Jean Bion shed tears at the sight of the captives co^^ered with bleeding 
wounds inflicted by the whip, and he could not resist the imiircssion : " Their 
blood preached to me," says he in his Melation, "and I felt myself a Protest- 
ant." 

L 
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their escape* Yonng women, in many cases ot gentle birtli, 
who under other circamstances would have shrunk from the 
idea of walking a few miles from home, prepared to set out 
upon a journey on foot of some hundreds of miles, through 
woods, by unfrequented paths, across mountain ranges, brav* 
iiig all dangers so that they might hut escape, though it were 
with their bare lives, from the soil of France. Jean Mar- 
teilhe, of Bergerac, describes a remarkuble incident of this 
kind.f He had himself been taken prisoiuT in his attempt to 
escape across the French frontier near Marienbourg, and was 
lodged ill the jail at Toumay to wait his trial. While lying 
there, five other Huguenot fiigitives, who li id been captured 
by the dragoons, were ushered into his cell. Three of these 
he at once recognized, through their disguise, as gentlemen 
of Bergerac ; but the other two he failed to recognize^ They, 
eventually proved to be two yonng ladies, Mesdemoiselles 
Madras and Conceil of Bergerac, disguised as boys, who had 
set out, though it was winter, to make their escape from 
France through the forest of Ardenne& They had traveled 

* Women of (juality. fvon sixty and f^menty years cf age, who had. so to 
speak, never placed ^ toot upon the ground except to cross their apartments 
or stroll in an avenue, traveled a hundred leagues to some village which had 
been indicated by a guide, (iirls of fifteen, of every rank, exposed them- 
selves to the same hazard. They drew wheelbarrows, they bore manure, 
panniers, and other burdens. They distigured their faces with dyes to em- 
brown their complexion, with ointments or juices that blistered their skins 
and gave them a wrinkled asjiect. Women and girls were seen to counterfeit 
sickness, dumbness, and even insanity. Some went disguised as men ; and 
some, too delicate to pass as grown men, donned the dress of lackeys, and 
followed on foot, through the mud, a guide on horseback, who assumed the 
character of n man of impf)rtance. Many of these femnles reached Rotter- 
dam in their borrowed garments, and hastening to the foot of the pulpit, be- 
fore they had time to assume a more decent garb, publiahed their repentance 
of their compolsoiy signature.— Elib Bknoit— <&tsi^re cfe FEditdeNrnttSf 
v., 554, 05;^. 

+ The narrative ot Jeuu iMuriciihe, entitled Mtmoires d*un Protestant con- 
dammi aux GaUres de France pour cause de Reliffiony Merits jtar lui meme, 
gives a most intere^sting account of the adventures and sufferings of those con- 
demned to the gallevs because of their Protestantism. The book originally 
appeared at Rottm^am in 1755, and was translated into English by Oliver 
GOikbmith, under the fictitious name of ''J. Willington," in the following 
year. Goldsmith receiving twenty guineas for making the translation. It has 
since been republished by the Religious Tract Society, under the title of Auto^ 
biography of a Frmch Ptatestant eondenmed to the Galleys for the $ake ^h£e 
H^igumt and is weU worthy of perusal. 
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thirty leagues on foot, under dripping trees, along broken 
roads, and by almost trackless paths, enduring cold, hanger, 
and privations with a firmness and constancy,'* says Jfar-* 
teilhe, extraordinary for persons brought up in refinement, 
and who, preyioas to this expedition, would not have been 
able to walk a league.*^ They were, however, captured and 
put in jail ; and when they recognized in their fellow-prison- 
ers other Huguenot fugitives from Bergerac, they were so 
liiil)py that they wept for joy. Marteilhe strongly urged 
that the jailer should be inlbrmed of their sex, to which the 
young ladies assented, when they were removed to a sepa- 
rate cell They were afterward tried, and condemned to be 
immured in the Convent of the Bepentants at Paris, where 
they wept out the rest of their lives and died. 

Marteilhe himself refbsed all the tempting offers, as well as 
the dreadful threats, made to induce him to abjure liis rtlig- 
ion, and he was condemned to be sent to the galleys at sev- 
enteen years of age. Marched Irom jail to jail, and from 
town to town, loaded with chains like his fellow-prisoners, he 
was first placed in the galleys at Dunkirk, where he endured 
the most horrible hardships* during twelve years; after 
which, on the surrender of Dunkirk to the English, he was 
marched, with twenty -two other Protestant galley -slaves, 
still loaded i^ith chains, through Paris and the other princi- 
pal towns, to ]\Iarseilles, to serve out the remainder of his 
sentence. There were other ff^llev-slaves of even more ten- 
der years than Marteilhe. Andrew Bosquet was only six- 
teen, and ho remained at the galleys twenty -six years. 
Francis Bourry and Matthew Morel were hut fifteen ; and 
only & few years since, Admiral Baudin, maritime prefect at 
Toulon, in turning over the ancient records of his depart-, 
ment, discovered the register of a child who had been sent 

* What life at the galleys was may lie learned from ?iT irfeillie's own narra- 
tive above cited, as well as from a highly interesting uecount of the Protest- 
ants sent to the galleys, by Athanese Coqnerd ills, entitled I>« Far^ats pour 
la Fni (Gallcy-sbives Ibr the Fdtb), ncoitly pablisbed at Paris by L^vy 
3iotbenk 
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to the £rnlleys at twelve years of ajje " for Imving accompa- 
nied his lather and mother to the preaching !"* 

On the other hand, age did not protect those found guilty 
of adhering to their faith. Dayid de Caumont, baron of Mont- 
belon, was seventy years old when sent to the galleys. An* 
toine Astroc was of the same age when condemned ; and An- 
toine Morlier seventy-one. Nor did distinction in learning 
protect the hapless Protestant ; for the celebrated counselor 
of the king, Louis de Marolles, was sent to the galleys with 
the rest. At first, out of regard for liis eminence, the jailer 
chained him by only one foot ; but next day, by the express 
orders of Louis the Great, a heavy chain was fixed aronndhis 
neck. It was while chained with all sorts of malefactors 
that Marolles compiled his Diecourse on Prmideneey which 
was afterward published and translated into English. Ma- 
rolles was also a profound mathematician — ^the author of one 
of the best treatises on algebra ; antl, while chained in his 
dungeon, he proposed a problem to the mathematicians of 
Paris which was afterward inserted in the works of Ozunani. 

Another distinguished galley-slave was John Huber, father 
of three illustrious sons — ^Huber of the Birds, Huber of the 
Ants, and Huber of the Bees ! The following touching inci- 
dent is from the elder Huberts journal : We arrived one 
night at a little town, chained, my wiffe and my childif n, with 
fourteen galley-slaves. The priests cauie to us, offering free- 
dom on condition tlmt we abjured. We had agreed to pre- 
serve a profound siien< e. After them came the women and 
children of the place, who covered us with mud. I made 
my little party fall on their knees, and we put up this pray- 
er, in which all the fugitives joined : * Gracious God, who 
seest the wrongs to which we are hourly exposed, give us 
strength to support them, and to forgive in charity those 
who wrong us. Strengthen us from good even unto better.' 
They had expected to hear complaints and outcries: our 
words astonished them. We finished our little act of wor- 

Lea ForfaU pour la Foi, p. dl. 
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ship by singing the hundred and sixteenth i>saln). At this, 
the women began to weep. They washed off the mud with 
which our children's faces had been covered, and they sought 
permisflion to hare ns lodged in a bam separate from the 
other galley-slaves, which was done," 

To return to the fugitives who evaded the dragoons^ po- 
lice, and coast-guard, and succeeded in making their escape 
from France. Many of them fled by sea, for it was difficult * 
to close that great highway, or to guard the coast so strictly 
as to preclude the escape of those who dared to trust them- 
selves upon it. Some of the fugitives from inland places, 
who had never seen the sea in their lives before, were so ap- 
palled at sight of the wide and stormy waste of waters,' and 
so agonized by the thought of tearing themselves irom.their 
native land fi>rever, that their heai*ts sank within them, and 
they died in sheer despair, without being able to accomplish 
their purpose. Otliers, stronger and more courageous, pre- 
pared to brave all risks; and on the first opportunity that 
offered, they put out to sea, from all parts of the coast, in 
open boats, in shallops, in fislung-smacks, and in trading ships, 
eager to escape from France in any thing that would float 

''The Protestants of the aea-board," says W^ss, ''got away in Frmch, 
English, and Dutch merchant vessels, whose masters hid them under bal^ 
of gooiI| and heaps of coals, and in empty casks, where they had only the 
bang-bole to breathe jthrongh. Tbero they remained, crowded one upon 
another, nntil the ship sailed. Fear of disco^'erjr and of the geikyA gave 
them courage to snffer. Persons brought up in eveiy luxuiy, pregnant worn* 
en, old men, invalids, and children, vied with each other in constancy to es- 
cape from their persecutors, often risking themselves in open boats upon voy- 
ages the thought of which would in ordinary times have made them shudder. 
A Norman gentleman, Count de Marance, passed the Channel, in the depth 
of winter, with forty persons, among whom were several j>regnant women, in 
a \ envel of seven totis' burden. Overtaken by a storm, he remained long at 
sea, without provisions or hope of succor, dyin?^ of hunger ; he, tho countess, 
and all the passengers reduced, for sole sustenniice, to ii little melted snow, witli 
which they appeased their burning thir.st, and moistened the parched lips of 
their weeping children, until they landed, half dead, upon England's shores."* 

* WEUB—Mistorjf of the French JProtestani Jle/tiffeeB, p. 79, 80. 
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The Lord of Castelfraiic, near liocliullo, was less fortunate 
than the Count de Marance. He Avas captured at sea, in an 
open boat, while attempting to escape to Kngland with his 
wife and &mily. Three of bis sons and three of his daugh- 
ters thus taken were sent to tbe Oaribbee Islands as slaves. 
His three other daughters were detained in France in strict 
confinement; and after much suffering, during which they 
continued steadfkst to their fhith, they were at lenixth per- 
mitted to depart for Geneva. The father contrived in some 
way afterward to escape from France and reach London, 
where he lived for many years in Bunkill Fields. The six 
slaves in the Caribbee Islands were eventually liberated by 
the crew of an English vessel, and brought to London. The 
three young men entered the English army under William 
in. Two of them were killed in battle in Flanders, and the 
third retired on half pay, settling at Portarlington in Ireland, 
where he died.* 

Amoncf the many avIio escaped in empty casks may be 
mentioned tlie jNIisses Kabotean, of Pont-Giband, near Ro- 
chelle. Their relatives had become ''new Catholics," by 
which name the converts from Protestantism, often pretend- 
ed, were called ; but the two young ladies refused to be con- 
verted, and they waited an opportunity for making their es- 
cape from France. The means were at length provided by 
an exiled relative, John Charles Raboteau,who had emigra- 
ted long before, and settled as a wine-merchant in Dublin. He 
carried on a brisk trade with the PVench wine-growers, and 
oceasioiially sailed in Lis own nliip to Rochelle, where he be- 
came the temporary guest of his relatives. At one of his 
visits the two young ladies conhdcd to him that they had 
been sentenced to adopt the alternative of either marrying 
two Roman Catholic gentlemen selected for their husbands, 

♦ AcNEW — Protestant Kxili"^ t'mm Frnnce [printed ffir jirivnte circulation], 
London, 18CG. A work ccmtaming a large amount of curiuuis and interesting 
Infiinmicton rdntive to the descendants of the French rM>testaQt refiigMS in 
England and Ireland. We are glad to leam that the work is about to ap- 
pear in a generally accofwible form. 
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or being shut up in a convent for life. Tliere was one other 
alternative — flight — upuii which they resolved, if their uncle 
would assist them. He at once assented, and made arrange- 
ments for their escape. Two horses were obtained, on which 
they rode by night to Rochelle, where lodgings had been 
taken for them at the house of a widow. There was still, 
however, the greater difficulty to be oyercome of getting the 
delicate freight put on board. Raboteau had been accus- 
tomed to take to Ireland, as part of his cargo, several large 
casks of French apples, and in two of such casks the young 
ladies were carried on buaid of his ship. They reached Dub- 
lin in safety, where they settled and married, and their de- 
scendants still survive.* 

The Rev. Philip Skelton mentions the case of a French 
gentlewoman brought from Bordeaux to Portsmouth by a 
sea-captain of his acquaintance, which shows the agonies of 
mind which must have been endured by these noble women 
before they could bring themselves to fly alone across the sea 
to England for refuge. This lady liad sold all the property 
she could convert into money, with which slie })urchased 
jewels, as being the easiest to carry. She contrived to get 
on board of the Englishman's ship by night, bringing with 
her the little casket of jewels — her sole fortune. She re- 
mained in a state of the greatest fear and anxiety till the 
ship was under saiL But no sooner did she find herself ihirly 
out at sea and the land disappearing in the distance, than she 
breathed freely, and began to give way to her feelings of joy 
and gratitude. Tliis increased in proportion as she neared 
England, though about to land there an exile, a solitary wom- 
an, and a foreigner ; and no sooner did slie reach the shore 
than she threw herself down and passionately kissed the 

* One of them married Alderman Peter Barrc, whose son wns tlie fumoM 
Isaac Barr<^, >T.]'. nnd Privy Councildr : the other manied Mr. Ste|)hen 
Chaigneau, det^oenUeil from an ancient family in the C harente, where their 
estate of Labelloni^re was oonfifM»ted and sola as belonging to Beligionaires 
Ibgitifs du royaume pour canse de la religion.*' Several of their descendants 
have filled importaiit offices in the state, army, and Cburch of England and 
Lwland. 
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groiiiul, exclaiming, "Have I at last attained my wishes? 
Yes, irracions God ! I thank thee for this deliverance from a 
tyranny exercised over my conscience, and for placing me 
where Thou alone art to reign over it by Thy word, till I 
shall finally lay down my head upon this beloved eartli!'** 

All the measures adopted by the French king to prevent 
the escape of fugitives by sea proved as futile as those em- 
ployed to prevent their escape by land. The coastrguard 
was increased, and more tempting i-ewards irere offered for 
the capture of the flying Protestants. The royal cruisers 
were set to watch every harbor and inlet to prevent any ves- 
sel setting sail without a most rigid search of the cargo for 
concealed Huguenots. When it became known that many 
had escaped in empty casks, provision was made to meet the 
case; and the royal order was issued that, before any ship 
was allowed to sail for a foreign port, the hold should be fu- 
migated with deadly gas, so that any hidden Huguenot who 
could not be detected might thus be suffocated.f Bnt this 
expedient was only of a piece with the refined and malignant 
cruelt y of the Great Louis, and it failed like the rest, for the 
HugiK^nots still continued to make their escape. 

It can never be known, with any thing approaching to ac- 
curacy, how many persons fled from France in the great ex- 
odus. Yauban, the military engineer, writing only a few 
years after the Revocation, said that France had lost a 
hundred thousand inhabitants, sixty millions of money, nine 
thousand sailors, twelve thousand tried soldiers, six hundred 
officers, and its most flourishing manufactures." l>ut the em- 
igration was not then by any moans at its height, and for 
many years alter the Huguenots continued to swarm out of 
France, and join their exiled compatriots in other land& 

♦ Phimp Skelton [Reftor of Fintonn. rnnnty Tyrone) — OmpauHmfvt 
the French Protestant Hejuyees recommended, MTA. 

f **0n 8e aenrait d*iine oompositiofi ({iii, lorsq'on y mettait le fen, d^vdkm- 
pait une odeur mortelle dans tons les recoins dn navlre, de sorte que, en la 
respirant, ceux qui s'etaient caclie's trdiivaipnt line mort certaiiie!"-^RonB 
— lli&toire de h Colonie Fran^aise en Frusse^ p. loB. 
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Sismondi compated the total number of emigrants at from 
three to four hundred thousand; and he was farther of opia- 
ion that an equal number perished in prison, on the scaffold, 
at the galleys, and in their attempts to escape • 

The emigration gave a deatli-blow to several great branch- 
es of French industry. Hundreds of nianul'actories were 
closed, whole villages were depopulated, many large towns 
half deserted, and a large extent of laud went altogether out 
of cultivation. The sldlled Dutch cloth-workers, whom Col- 
bert had induced to settle at Abbeville, emigrated in a body, 
and the manufacture was extinguished* At Tours, where 
some 40,000 persons had been employed in the silk manu&o- 
ture, the number fell to little more than 4000 ; and instead 
of 8000 looms at work, there remained onlv about 100 : w^hile 
of 800 mills, 7S0 were closed. Of the 400 tanneries which 
had before enriched Lorraine, Weiss says there remained but 
£4 in 1698. The population of Nantes, one of the most pros- 
perous cities of France, was reduced from 80,000 to less than 
one half; and a blow was struck at its prosperity from which 
it has not to this day recovered. 

The Revocation proved almost as fatal to the prosperity 
of Lyons as it did to that of Tours and Nantes. Tliat city 
had originally been indebted for its silk manufaeUucs to the 
civil and religious wai*s of Sicily, Italy, and Spain, w hicli oc- 
casioned numerous refugees from those countries to settle 
there and carry on their trade. And now% the same perse- 
cutions which had made the prosperity of Lyons threatened 
to prove its ruin. Of about 12,000 artisans employed in the 
silk manufacture of Lyons, about 9000 fled into Switsserland 
and other countries. Tlie industry of the place was for a 
time completely prostrated. More than a hundred years 
passed before it was restored to its former piosperity, and 
then only to suffer another equally staggering blow from the 

* Boulainvillers states tlmt, under tlie intendancy of Lamoigiion de BaviUe, 
a hundred thousand i/ersons were destroyed by premature death in the single 
movinee of Languedoc, and that one tenth of them perished by fire, strangiH 
iadoD, or on the wheel. — ^Dk Tblxcb, p. 040. 
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violence and ontrai^e which accompanied the outbreak ol the 
French Revolution. 

Without pursaing the subject of the sufferings of the Hu- 
guenots who remained in France, of whom there remained 
more than a million, notwithstanding the frightful persecu- 
tions to which they continued to be subjected,^ let us now 
follow the fugitives into the countries in which they found a 
refuge, and observe the important influence which they exer> 
ciscd, not only on their industrial prosperity, but also on 
their political history. 

* Although Protestantism seemed to be utterl ^r:^mped out in France dur- 
ing the century which followed tlie IJevocntion of the Edict of Nantes — al- 
though its ministers were banished, its cliurthes and schools suppressed, and 
it was placed entirely b^ond the pale of tlie law— it ncn ertheless conttoued 
to have an active existence. Many of tlie banished ministers from time to 
time returned secretly to minister to their Hocks, and were seized and sutier- 
ed death in conseqaence — as many as twraty-nine Protestant paston havinj; 
been hanged b^ween I()84 and 1762. ]>iiring the same period, thousands of 
their followers were sent to the galleys, and died there. The names of 1 r>4fi 
of these illustrious guUey-slaves arc given in formats pour la Foi, but the 
greater number have been long forgotten on earth. The prineipal oflTense Ibr 
which tliey were sent to the K«lleys was attending the Protestant meetings 
which continued to be held ; for the Protestants, after the Hevocation, consti- 
tuted a sort of underground church, regularly organized, though its meetings 
were held by night, in forests, in caves among the hills, or in unsuspected 
pUiees even in the lie^irt of large towns and cities, in nil parts of Fraiv o Tfio 
** Chun^hes of the Desert," as they were called, continued to exist down to 
the period of the French Kevolntion, when Protestantbm in France was 
again allow ed ojienly to show itself. A most interesting account of the Prot- 
estant ("Imrch in France during this "underground" period is to be found in 
CuAKLi^s Cch{GK££l's lliatoire des Eglises du JMsertf in 2 vols., I'aiis, 1841. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THX HUOITXKOTS JOXD THE EKGUSH RBVOLUTION OF 1688. 

The flight of the French Protestants exercised a highly 
important influence on European politics. Amoni>: it'' other 
eftects, it contributed to establish religious and political free- 
dom in Switzerland, and to render it in a measure the Pat- 
mos of Europe; it strengthened the foundations of liberty in 
the then comparatively insignificant electorate of Branden- 
hui^, which has since become developed into the great mon- 
archy of Pmssia; it fostered the strength and increased the 
political power and commercial wealth of the States of Hol- 
land; and it materially contributed to the success of the 
English Revolution of 1G88, and to the establishment of the 
British Constitution on its present basis. 

Long before the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the 
persecutions of the French Protestants had excited the gen- 
eral commiseration of Europe, and Switzerland and the north- 
em nations vied with each other in extending to them their 
sympathy and their help. The prmoipal seats of Protestant- 
ism being in Languedoc, Danphiny, and the southwestern 
proTinces of France, the first emigrants readily passed across 
the frontier of the Jura and Savoy into Switzerland, mostly 
makintj: for the asylum of Geneva. That city had been in a 
measure created by the orgrani/at ion of Calvin, who had 
striven to make it a sort ot Christian Sparta, and in a great 
degree succeeded. Under his regimen the place bad become 
entirely changed. It had already emancipated itself from 
the authority of the Duke of Savoy, and established alliances 
with adjoining cantons for the purpose of insuring its inde- 
pendence, when Calvin undertook the administration of its 
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ecclesiastical policy, to which the civil power shortly became 
entirely subordmate. There can be no doubt as to the rigor 
as well as the severity of Calvin's rule ; but Geneva was 8UP» 
^rounded by ferocious enemies, and had to struggle for very 
life. The French historian Mignet has in a few words de- 
scribed the rapid progress made by this remarkable comma- 
nity: 

*'In less than hnlf a century the face of Geneva had become entirely 
ehaiigetl. It parsed Uirough tliree consecutive revolutions. The first deliv- 
ered it from the lJuke of ^avoy, who lost his delegated authority iu the at- 
tempt to convert it into an absolute sovereignty. The second introduced into 
Genera tbe ReCcrmed worship, by whkh the sovereign^ of the Insbop was 
destroyed. The third constituted the Protestant administration of Genei'Vy 
and the subordination to it of the civil power. The first of these revointions 
gave Genera its independence of the ducal power ; the second, its moral re^ 
genemtion and political sorerdgnty : the third, its greatness. These three 
tevolutbns did not only follow each other; they were linked together. 
Switzerland was bent on Kber^, the human mind on emancipation. The lib- 
erty of Switzerhmd made the independence of Geneva, the emancipation of 
the human mind made its reformation. These changes ^vcre not accomplish- 
e<l without difficulties nor without wars. But if they troubled the peace of 
the city, if tlicgr agitated the people's hearts, if they divided families, if they 
occasioned imprisonments, if they caused blood to be shed in the streets, they 
tempered chamctcrs, tlioy awoke minds, they purified momls, they formed 
citizens and men, nwd Geneva issued ti^ansformeil trnm xhf> trials through 
which it parsed, it had been subject, and it had ^^rowu independent : it had 
been ignorant, and it had become one of the lights of Europe; it had been a 
little town, and it was now a capital of the great Cause. Its science, its 
constitution, its greatness, were the work of France, through its exiles of the 
sixteenth century, who, tuiable to realise their ideas in their own country, had 
carried Aem into Switzerland, whose hospitality they repaid by giving them 
a new worslilp, and the spiritoal govonment of many peoples.'** 

♦ MiGXET — Memoires Historiques, Pari.s, 18.54, p. 385-7. In one of his 
letters to the Duke of iSavoy in l.'iiK, l^rancis de Sales urged the speedy sup- 
pressioii of Geneva as the capital of heresy and Cslrinism. " All the* here- 
tics," said he, ** respect Geneva as the asylum of their religion : this very 
year a person came out of Laiignedoc to visit it as a Catholic might \isit 
iiome. There is not a city in EurojM; which otiers more facilities for tlie en- 
oooragement of heresy, for it is the gate of France, of Italy, and Germany, so 
that one finds there peo|)le of all nations — Italians, French, Germans, Poles, 
Spaniarils, English, and of countries still more remote. Besides, c\ ery one 
knows the great number of ministers bred there. Last year it furnished 
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Geneva having thus been established as a great Protest- 
ant asylum and strong-hold, mainly tliroiigh the labors of 
Frenchmen — Calvin, Farel, De Beza, D'Aubigny, and many 
more — the fiitcitive Protestants naturally directed their steps 
thither in the first place. In 1685, hundreds of them were 
amving in Geneva daily; but as the place was already 
erowdedf and the accommodation it provided was but limit- 
ed, the greater number of the new arrivals traveled onward 
into the interior cantons. Two years later, the refugees 
were arriving in thousands, mostly from Dauphiny and 
Lyons, the greater number of them being Protestant arti- 
sans. As the persecution began to rage in Gex, close upon 
the Swiss frontier, it seemed as if the wliole population were 
Hying. Geneva became so crowded with fugitives that they 
had to camp out in the public squares. 

The stream of emigrants was not less considerable at Basle, 
Zurich, Berne, and Lausanne. The embassador of Louis XIV.. 
wrote to his royal master,^ The ftgitives continue to crowd 
to Zurich ; I met a number of them on the road from Basle 
to Soleure." A month later he informed his court that all 
lliL' roads were full of Freneli subjects making fur Berne and 
Zurich; and a third dispatch informed Louis that carts lad-, 
en with fugitives were daily pnssing tli rough the streets of 
Basle. As the fugitives were mostly destitute, the Protest- 
ant cantons provided a fund* to facilitate the transit of those 

twenty to France; even England obtains ministers from Genera. What 

shall I say nf its magnificent printing establishments, by means of which the. 
city floods the world with its wicked books, and ummi goes the length of dis- 
tributing them at the public expense? . . . All the eutcqnises undertaken 
against the Holy See and the Catholic princes have their beginning at Geneva. 
No city in Europe rec eives more apostates of all gindes, secular and regular, 
i'Yom thence I conclude ilmt Geneva being destroyed would necessarily lead 
to l^e dissipation of heresy." — Vie de Ste. FranfoU de Saks, par son ne> 
^•eu; Lyons, 1C33, p. 120-1. 

* Tlie city of Geneva was snpcrMy honntiftil. In IGR^, the citizens con- 
tributed 88,161 florins to the Protestant rettigce fund. As the euugration 
increased, so did their bounty, until, in 1 707, they t ontributcd as nuich as 
234,672 florins toward the expenses of the emigration. *' Within a period 
of forty years,'' says Graverol, in his HMtorjf^ of the Cil^ of Nismes (London, 
1703),'''Genevi| nmished official contribotiona toward i&e asdstanee of the 
refusees of Ae Edict of Nantes amountiitgto not leas than 6,148,266 flonna.".- 
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whom the countrv was unable to mamtain. And thus 15,591 
persons were Ibi w anicd to Germany at the expense of the 
League. 

Louis XIV. behekl with vexation the departure of so large 
a portion of his subjects, who preferred flight with destitu- 
tion rather than French citizenship with conversion and 
he determined to interpose with a strong hand» so as, if possi- 
ble, to prevent their &rther emigration. Accordingly, when 
the people of 6ex went flying into Creneva in crowds, Louis 
called upon the magistrates at once to expel them. The re- 
publican city was then companitivcly smaM and iiiiarnRMi, 
and iiiKible to resist the will of a monarch so powerful and 
with sucli long arms as Loui^. The mapstrates, tlieivlore, 
made a show of compliance witii his orders, and directed the 
expulsion of the fugitives by sound of trumpet. The exiles 
left by the French gate in a long and sad procession; but at 
midnight the citizens went forth and led them round the 
walls, bringing them into Geneva again by the Swiss gate. 
On this proceeding being reported to him, Louis vowed ven- 
geance upon Geneva for thus trifling with his express ordei*s, 
and givinij refuge to his contuinacious subjects. But Benie 
and Zuricli having hastened to proffer their su])port to Gene- 
va, the French kintj's threats remaineci unexecuted. Tlie ref- 
ugees, accordingly, remained in Switzerland, and settled in 
the various Protestant cantons, where they founded many 
important branches of industry, which continue to flourish to 
this day. 

The Protestant refugees received a like cordial welcome 
in the provinces of North Germany, where they succeeded in 
establishing many important and highly flourishing colonies. 
The }»rovince of Brandenburg, which formed the nucleus of 
modei-n Prussia, had been devastated and almost ruined by 
the Thirty Years' War. Its trade and manufactures were de- 

The gtinis expended by the cantons of Borne nnd Vaud during the same pe- 
riod exceeded 4,000,000 Aorins. This expenditure was altogether exclusive 
of the individiud contributioiis and private hospitalily of tho Swiss people, 
which wen alike Hbenl and bemtdfw. 
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stroyed, and TfiTioli of its soil lay tmcnltivated. The elector 
Frederick Wiiliaui was desirous of restoring its pojjuhitioii ; 
and, with tliat view, he pouorht to attract into it men ot skill 
and industry from all quarters. The Protestants whom the 
King of France was driving out of his kingdom were pre- 
cisely the men whom the elector desired for subjects, and he 
sent repeated invitations to the persecuted Huguenots to set- 
tle in Brandenbni^, with the promise of liberty of worship, 
protection, and hospitality. As early as 1661, numerous ref- 
ugees embraced his offer and settled in Berlin, where they 
prospered, increased, and eventually founded a flourishing 
French church. 

The Revocation of the Edict of Xantef5 fiirnislied l]ie 
elector with an opportunity for miewing his invitation with 
greater effect than before ; and the promulgation of the 
Edict of Paris was almost immediately followed by the pro- 
mulgation of the Edict of Potsdam. By the latter edict, 
men of the Reformed religion, driven out of France for con- 
science* sake^ were offered a fiee and safe retreat through all 
the dominions of the elector, and promised rights, franchises, 
and other advantages on tlieir settlement in Brandenburg, 
"in order to relieve them, and in some sort to make amends 
for the calamities with which Providence has thought fit to 
visit so considerable a part of His Church."* Facilities were 
provided to enable the emigrants from France to reach the 
Prussian states. Those from the southern and eastern prov- 
inces of France were directed to make for the Rhine, and 
thence to find their way by boats to Frankfort<on-th&>Maine, 
or to Cleves, where the Prussian authorities awaited them 
with subsidies and the means of traveling eastward. Free 
shipping was also provided for them at Amsterdam, from 
whence they were to proceed to Hamburg, where the Prus- 
sian resident was directed to assist them in reaching their 
intended destinations. 

These measures shortly had the effect of attracting large 
* "WsaBO^HUtorjf qfthe FnmA Proteatant S^/iiffeeSt p. 100. 
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numbers of Huguenots into the northern provinces of 6er* 

many. The city of Frankfort became crowded with those 
nnivinii; tVom the eastern provinces of Fiuikl*. Tlie l\i«i- 
tives were every where made welcome, taken by the hand, 
succored and helped. The elector assisted them with money 
out of his own private means. "I will sell my plate^^he 
said, i*ather than they should lack assistance/' 

On arriving in Brandenburg, the emigrants proceeded to 
establish their colonies throughout the electorate. Nearly 
every large town in Prussia had its French church, and one 
or more French pastors. The celebrated AncUlon was pas- 
tor of the church at Berlin ; and many of the Protestant gen- 
try resort I'd tliither, attracted by his reputation. The Hu- 
guenot immii^ration into Prussia consisted of boldiers, gentle- 
men, men of iettei*s and artists, traders, manufacturers, and 
laborers. ** All received assistance,'^ says Weiss, " in money, 
employments, and privileges ; and they contributed, in their 
turn, in a proportion very superior to their number, to the 
greatness of their adopted country.*'* 

Numerous other bodies of the refugees settled in the 
smaller states of Germany, in Denmark, in Sweden, and even 
in Russia. A considerable bodv of them crossed the Atlantic 
and settled in tlie United States of Anu riea; others, led by 
a nephew of Admiral Duquesne, emigrated to the Cape of 
Good Hope ;f while a colony settled as remote from i:*'rauce 

* The personal history and pulicidars ol the refugees who settled in Vms- 
gja are given at full leii^^tlv in the work jmt)Ii<hcil at Berlin, in *.» vols. 8vo, by 
Messrs. Erinaii aud Kcclarn, entitled Memoires pour »ervir a CMistoire de*^ 
Jie/'uf/tea FranfoU dang ks Etata du Roi. 

t According to Wj:is> (book v., chait. v.), there are now in CaiMj Colony 
some }(HK> de!?rcn(l;nits ot" lliigneiiot rt'tuj^ccs, residing in French Vnllcv. In 
1731) tiie Dutch gu\crimjcnt i)roscribed the French langiia^, and their lan- 
guage is therefore now Dutch ; but they continue to be known by their sar~: 
nanies fsiirh as Curlier, Dutoit, M;iUi rfir, l\etif ), by their ] pr-<iii:d appear- 
ance, and by their religious habits. On each parlor table is one of those great 
folio Bibles which the Frmch Protestants were wont to hand down from. 
f.Ltl 1 to son, and in which the dates of birth and the names of all the meni- 
ber> of the family are invariablN- iTi-crilietl. Clement Marnt's Psalms and 
religious books are often to be found aiuung them. Night and morning the 
members of each &mily assemble for prayer and the reading of the BiUe. 
Every Sunday at stmrise the imam s^ out in tiieir rustic vducleBy oovcffed 
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as Suriiiam, in Dutcli Guiana. But liuiluad and En<2:Iand 
constituted tlie principal asylums of the exik'd IIuL^ucnots — 
Holland in the first mstance, and England in the next; many 
of them passing from tlie one country to the other in the 
coarse of the great political movements which followed close 
upon the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

Holland had long been a refuge for the persecuted Prot-^ 
estantB of Europe. During the religious troubles of the six« 
teenth century, exiles fled to it from all quartiers — ^from .GeN 
many, Flanders, France, and England. During the reign of 
Queen Mary thirty tliuu.sand English Protestants lied thither, 
•who for the most part returned to England on the accession 
of Elizabeth. There were colonies of foreign exiles, sett led 
in nearly all the United Provinces — of Germans in Fnesland 
and Guelderland, and of Walloons in Amsterdam, Haerlem, 
Leyden, Delft, and other towns in North and South Holland. 
And now these refugees were joined by a still greater influx 
of persecuted Pn)testants from all parts of France. Bayle 
designated Holland " the great ark of the fugitives." It be- 
came the chief European centre of free thought, free religion, 
and I'ree industry. A healthy spirit of liberty pcn nded it, 
wliich awakened and cultivated the best activities and cner 
gies of its people. 

The ablest minds of France, proscribed by Louis XIV., 
took refuge in the Low Countries, where they taught from 
professors^ chairs, preached from pulpits, and spoke to all Eu- 
rope through the medium of the printing-press. Descartes, 
driven from France, betook himself to Holland, where he 
spent twenty years,* and published his principal philosoph- 
ical works. It was the retreat of Bayle, Iluyghens, Jurieu, 

with hides or with c(mi se cloth, to attend divine service, and at night diey 
return to their ])eaceful homes. The ncAvs of the world takes a long rime tn 
reach them, in l$2b, when evangelical missionarieii told them that religious 
tol«rati<m had existed in ]<Yfuice for forty years, the old men shed tears, and 
long refused to believe that their brethren could be so favorably treated in a 
Countri' from which their ancestors had been so cntclly cxpt^lliul. 

* lie died iu lGr*0 at Stockholm, whitlier he had proceeded aud settled on 
the express invitation of Chiistina, quem of Swedm. 

M 
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and many more of tliebest men of Franco, who there uttered 
and printed Ireely what they could do nowhere else. Anionn: 
the most stirring books which emanated frotn the Freiicl) 
press hi Holland were those of Jurieu — formerly professor of 
theology and Hebrew in tlie University of Sedan — ^who now 
sought to rouse the indignation of Europe against, the tyran* 
ny of Louis XIV. His writings were not permitted to pass 
into France, where all works hostile to the king and the Jesu- 
its were seized and burnt ; but they spread over Northern 
Europe, and &nned the general indignationm^jito a fiercer 
flame. 

Amons^ the celebrated French Protest tlivmes who took 
refuge in Holland were Claude, Basnage, Martin, Benoit, and 
Saurin. Academies were expressly established at Leyden, 
Rotterdam, and Utrecht, in which tlie more distinguished of 
the banished ministers were appointed to professors' chairs, 
while others were distributed throughout the principal towns 
and placed in charge of Protestant churches. A fund was 
raised by voluntary subscription for the relief of the fugi- 
tives, to which all parties cheerfully and liberally contrib- 
uted- — not only Lutherans and Calvinists, but Jews, and even 
Roman Catliolics. 

The public, as well as the private hospitality of Holland 
toward the fugitives was indeed splendid. The magistrates 
of .Vinsterdam not only freely conferred on them the rights 
of citizenship, with liberty to exercise their respective call- 
ings, but granted them exemption from local taxes for three 
years. The States of Holland and the province of Frieslaad 
granted them similar privileges, vaih. an exemption from all 
imposts for a period of twelve years. Every encouragement 
was ixiven to the immigration. Not a town but was ready 
to welcome and help the destitute foreigners. The jieople 
received them into their houses as guests, and when the pri- 
vate dwellings were filled, public establishments were opened 
for their accommodation. All this was not enough. The 
Dutch, hearing of the sufferings of the poor exiles in Switzer- 
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land, sent invitations to them to come into Hollaud, wliere 
they held out that there wag room for all. 

The result was an immeti&e increase of the emigration from 
France into Holland of men of all ranks — artisans, cloth-mak- 
erS) silk-weaverS) glass-makers, printers, and manufacturers. 
Hiey were distributed, on their arrival, throughout the vari- 
ous towns and cities^ where they settled to the pursuit of 
their respective callings, and In course of a short time they 
more than repaid, by the exercise of their industry and their 
skill, the splendid hospitality of their benefactors. 

Another important feature of the immigration into Holland 
remains to be mentioned. This was the influx of a large 
number of the best sailors of France, from the coasts of Gui- 
enne, Saintonge, La Rochelle, Poitou, and Normandy, togeth* 
er with a still larger number of veteran officers and soldiers 
of the French army. This accession of refogees had the effect 
of greatly addmg to the strength both of the Dutch navy and 
army, and, as we shall hereafter find, exercised a most im- 
portant iatiuence on the political history both of Holland and 
England. 

Louis XIV. endeavored tu clieck the emi^-ration of his sub- 
jects into Holland, as he had tried to stop their Hight into 
Switzerland and Elngland, but in vain. His envoy expostu- 
lated against their reception by the States ; and the States 
reiterated their proclamations of privileges to the refugees. 
It came to be feared that Louis would declare war against 
Holland; but the Prince of Orange had once before arrested 
the progress of Louis in his invasion of the provinces in 1672, 
and he longed for nothing so much as for another encounter 
with the French tyrant. 

William, prince of Ornnci^o and stadtholder of Holland, 
hated France as his grandfather had hated Spain. Lender an 
appearance of physical weakness and phlegmatic indifference 
he concealed an ardent mind and an indomitable will. He was 
cool and taciturn, yet full of courage and even daring. He 
was one of those rare men who never know despair. When 
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the great French army of 100,000 men, under Oond^ and Tu- 

renne, swept over Flanders in 1G72, capturing city after city, 
and lipproached Amsterdam, the iiiha)>itauts became lilled 
with dread. De Witt proposed submisisioii ; but Williaiii, 
then only t.wenty-two years of age, urged resistance, and his 
view was supported by the people. He declared that he 
would die in the last ditch rather than see the ruin of his 
conntry, and, true to his word, he ordered the dikes to be cut 
and the country laid under water. The independence of Hol- 
land was thus saved, but at a frightful cost ; and William 
never forgot, perhaps never forgave, the injury which Louis 
thereby caused him to inflict upon Holland, 

William had anotlicr and more personal cause of quarrel 
with Louis, '^rhe prince took liis title from the small but in- 
dependent principality of Orange, situated in the southeast 
of France, a little to the north of Avignon. Though Orange 
was a fief of the imperial and not of the French crown, Louis, 
disregarding public law, overran it, dismantled the fortifica- 
tions of the principal town, and subjected the Protestants of 
the districts to the same cruelties which he practiced upon 
his own subjects of that fhith. On being informed of these 
outrages, William declared aloud at liis table that the Most 
Christian IvliJ^ ^ should be made to know one day what it 
was to have offended a Prince of Oran<^e." Louis's embassa- 
dor at the Hague having questioned the prince as to the 
meaning of the words, the latter positively re&sed either to 
retract or explain them. 

It may not be unimportant to remark that William was, 
like the other princes of his race, an intense Protestant. The 
history of his family was identified with the rise and i)rog- 
i-ess of the new views, as well as with the emancipation of 
the L'nited Provinces from the yoke of Spain and the Inqui- 
sition. His grandfather had fallen a victim to the dagi^er of 
Gerard, the agent of the Jesuits, and expired in the arms of 
his wife, who was a daughter of Admiral Coligny, the re- 
nowned victim of Saint Bartholomew. Thus the best Hugue* 
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not blood flowed in the veins of the young Prince of Orange, 
and his sympathies were wholly on the side of the fugitives 
who sought the asylum of Holland agaiust the cruelty of 
their persecutor. 

At the same time, William was doubly relate^ to the En- 
glish royiil family. His mother was tlie daughter of Charles 
I., and his wife was the daughter of James 11., then reigning 
king of England. James being then without male issue, the 
Princess of Orange was thus the heiress-presumptive to the 
British throne. Though William may have been ambitious, 
he was cautious and sagacious, and probably had not the I'e- 
motest idea of anticipating the succession of his wife by the 
overthrow of the government of his father-in-law, but for the 
circumstance about to be enmmarily described, and which is- 
sued in the Revolution of 1688. 

Although the later Stuart kini^s, who were Roman Catho- 
lics more or less disguised, had no love for Protestantism, 
they nevertheless felt themselves under the necessity of con- 
tinning the policy initiated by Queen Elizabeth, of giving a 
free asylum in England to the persecuted French Huguenots. 
In 1681, Charles IL was constramed by public opinion to 
sanction a bill granting large privileges to such of the refu- 
gees as should land on our shores. They were to have free 
letters-patent granted them ; and on their arrival at any of 
the outports, their baggage and stock in trade — when they 
had any — were to be landed duty free. But the greater 
number arrived destitute. For example, a newspaper of the 
day thus announced the landing of a body of the refugees at 
Plymouth : 

Plymouth, 6tb September, 1681.— An open boat arrived heie yesterday, 
in vbich were fcniy lifly Protestants wbo resided onlside La Bochelle. 
Four other boats left mdtb this, one of which is said to hare put into Dart- 
mouth, but it is not yet known what became of the odi«r three.** 

Larare numbers of the fusritives continued to land at all 
the southern ports — at Dover, at Rye, at Southampton, Dart- 
mouth, and Plymouth; and, wherever they landed, they xe- 
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ceived a cordial welcome. Many were pastors, who came 
ashore hungering and in rags, lamenting the tiot ks, and some 
the wives and children they had left, behind them hi France. 
The people crowded round the venerable sufferers with in* 
dignant and pitying hearts ; they received them into their 
dwellings, and hospitably relieved their wants. Very soon, 
the flocks followed in the wake of their pastors; and the 
landings of the refugees continued for many years, during 
which they crowded all the southern ports. The local cler- 
gy led and directed the liospitality of the inliuliitants ; and 
they usuallv placed the |>nrish cluirch at their disposal dur- 
ing a part of each Sunday, until they could be provided with 
special accommodation of their own.* 

The sight of so much distress, borne so patiently and un- 
complainingly, deeply stirred the heart of the nation, and 
every, effort was made to succor and help the poor exiles 
for conscience' sake. Public collections were made in the 
churches, and a fund was raised for the relief of the most ne- 
cessitous, and for enabling tlie foreigners to ])roceed inland 
to places where they could pursue their industn^^ Many 
Avere thus forwarded i i nni tlie sea-coast to Lout Ion, Canter- 
bury, Norwich, and other places, where they eventually 
formed prosperous settlements, and laid the foundations of 
important branches of industry. 

Meanwhile James n. succeeded to the British throne at 

"* At Rye, the refugees were granted the use of the parish church from 
eight to ten in the morning, and from twelve to two in the afternoon— >the 
at^ropviation heing duly conhrmed by die Goondl of State. Reports having 

!)€en spread abruud that the fiifritives were persons of bad charncter, disaf- 
fected, and Papists in disguise, tlie vicar and principal citixens of Rye di^ew 
up and published the foUowing testimonial in their behalf t 

"These are to certifie to all whom it may conceni, thut the French T*rot- 
estants who are settled inhabitants of this town of Kye are a sober, hannlesft, 
innocent people, such as serve God constantly and unifoimly, according to 
the usage and custom of the Church of England. And further, tiiat we be- 
lieve them to he fnl^ely aspen^ed for Papists niul disaffected jtersons, no purh 
thing appearing unto us by the conversations of any of them. This we do 
freely and truly certifie for and of them. In witness whereof, we haTe hcro- 
unto set our hands, the 18th day of April, 1682. Wm. Williams, Vicar; 
Tho?, Tonmay," etc., etc.—Stnte Papers, Domestic Cakhdar, 1662, No. 65. 
See albo iSmstx Ardmological Collection, xiii., 201. 
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the death of his brother Charles IL, oa the 6th of January, 
1685 — the year memorable in France as that in which the 
Edict of Nantes was I'evoked. Charles and James were both 
Roman Catholics — Charles when he was not a scoffer, James 
always. The latter had long been a friend of the Jesuits in 
disguise ; but no sooner was he king than he threw off the 
mask, and exhibited himself in his true character. James 
was not a man to gatlier wisdom from experience. Duiiiig 
the exile of his family he had learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing; and it shortly became clear to the English nation 
that he was bent on pursuing almost the identical course 
which had cost his i&ther his crown and his head. 

,If there was one feeling that characterized the English 
people about this time more than another, it was their aver- 
sion lo popery — ^not merely popery as a religion, but as a 
policy. It was felt to be contrary to the whole spint, char- 
acter, and tendency of the nation. Popery liad so repeated- 
ly exhibited itself as a persecuting policy, that not only the 
religious, but tlie non-relie:ious ; not only the intelligent few, 
but the illiterate many, regarded it with leelings of deep 
aversion. Great, therefore, was the public indignation when 
it became known that one of the first acts of James, on his 
accession to the throne, was to order the public celebration 
of the mass at Westminster, after an interval of more than a 
century. The king also dismissed from about his person 
clergymen of the English Church, and introduced well-known 
Jesuits in their stead. He degraded several of the bibhops, 
though he did not yet venture 0})enly to persecute them. 
But he showed his temper and his tendency by actively re- 
viving the persecutions of the Scotch Presbyterians, whom 
he pursued with a cruelty only equaled by Louis XIV. in his 
dealings with the Huguenots.'*' 

James IL was but the too ready learner of the lessons in 

♦ In Scotland, w hoe\ er was detected preaching in a conventicle or attend- 
ing one WM punishable with death and the coiSiscation of all his property. 
Macatday says tlie Sctjtch Act of Parliament (James VII., 8th May, 168^) 
enacting these penalties was passed at the special instance of the king. 
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.de8»potisni taught him by Louis XIV., whose pensioner* he 
was, and whose ultimate victim he ])roved to be. The two 
men, indeed, resembled each other in many respects, and 
their actions ran in almost parallel lines, though those who 
concede to Lonis the title of " Great" will probably object 
that the English king was merely the ape of the French one.f 
They were both dissolute, and both bigots^ vibrating alter- 
nately between their mistresses and their confessors. What 
La Valliere,Montes}):iii, and Maintenon were to Louis XIV., 
that Arabella Churcliill and Catharine Sedley were to James 
IT,, while the queens of botli were left to pnie m sorrow and 
negUK't. The ])rineij)al dillerence between them in this re- 
spect was, that Louis sinned with comely mistresses, and 
-James with ugly one&| Louis sought absolution from P^re 
la Chaise, as James from Father Petre ; and when penance 
had to be done, both laid it alike upon their Protestant sub- 
- jects — Louis increasing the pressure of persecution on the 
Huguenots, and James upon the Puritans and Covenanters. 
Both employed military missionaries in carrying out their 
desiijjns of couversiou : tl;e aii-erits of Louis beinix the ''Jraa:- 

O ' OCT 

ons" of Noaillcf, those of James tlie dragoons of Olaverliouse. 
Botli were despisers ot constitutional power, and sought to 

* James II. wob from the fiitit ttie pensioner of Louis XIV. One of liis 
first acts on the death of Charies was to suppficate BariHon, the representa^ 
tive of Louis at the Knglisli court, for money. Kofhestei . Jiime.s'.s prime 
minister, said to Biuillon. **The money will be well laid out; your mnster 
can not employ liis rcvemies hotter. Kepi'esent to him strongly how ijupurt- 
ant it is that the King of Kngland should \\% dependent, not on his own peo- 
ple, but on the friendship of tlie King of Fniuce alone." Louis had alreaily 
anticipated the wishes of James by remitting to him bills of exchange equal 
to £87,500 sterling. James shed teara of joy on receiving them. In the 
coui M i t a fi \ > I'ks Barillon obtained a further remittance from France of 
about XlL\(KK) sterling, and he was instnictctl to furnish the English govern- 
ment with the money for the iiurpose of corrupting members of the new 
lloose of Commons. — See Macaiday's Hist, of Emjlantl, ed. 1841), p. 458, 463. 

+ Thus James a|)ed Louis even in his worship, introducing foar-and-twen- 
ty fiddlers in hb church choir after tlte French king s model. 

X Charles II. used to uy that one might &ncy his brother's mistresses 
•vwe given to him l>y Ids father's confessor as penances, they were all so ugly. 
Catharine Sedley herself wondered what James chose them for. " We M ere 
jione of us handsome," she said, ''aud if we had wit, he hud not enough t3 
findit-ottt..' ■ 
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centre the government in themselves. But, while Louis suc- 
ceeded in craBhing the Huguenots, James ignominiously fail- 
ed in crashing the Paritans. LouiS) it is true, brought France 
to the verge of ruin, and paved the- way for the French Rev* 
olution of 1792 ; while, happily for England, the designs of 
James were summarily thwarted hy the English Revolution 
of 1688, and the ruin of liis kingdom was thus averted. 

The designs of James upon the consciences of his people 
were not long in developing themselves. The pei*secution 
of the iScotch Covenanters was carried on with increased vir- 
ulence until resistance almost disappeared, and then he turn- 
ed his attention to the English Pu ritan s. Baxter, Howe, Ban- 
yan, and hundreds of nonconformist ministers were, thrown 
into jail ; but there were as yet no hangings and shootings of 
them as in Scotland. To strengthen his power, and enable 
•him to adopt more decisive measures, James next took steps 
to augment the standing army — a measure wliich exposed 
him to increased public odium. Though contrary to law, he 
in many cases dismissed the Protestant officers of regiments, 
and appointed Roman Catholics in their stead. To render 
the appointments legal, he proposed to repeal the Test Act, 
as well as the Habeas Corpus Act; but his minister Halifax 
-refusing to concur in this course, he was dismissed, and Par- . 
likment adjourned. Immediately befoi^e its reassembling 
ciEtme the news from France of the Revocation of the Edict 
of Kantes and the horrible cruelties pei-petrated on the Hu- 
guenots, The intelligence caused a tlu ill of indignation to 
mn throughout Enirland ; and a ery shortly, crowiis of the 
destitute fugitives landed on the southern coast, and spread 
abroad the tale of horror. 

Shortly after, there came from France the report of a 
speech addressed by the Bishop of Valance to Louis XIV. 
in the name of the French clergy. '^The pious sovereign 
:of England,*^ sud the orator, " looked to the Most Christian 
King, the eldest son of the Church, for support against a 
heretical nation.^ .The natural In&rence drawn was, that 
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what Louis had ilone in France, James was about to imitate 
in England by means oi lus new standing urmy, commanded 
by Koman Catholic officers. 

To allay the general alarm which began to prevail, James 
pretended to disapprove of the cruelties to which the Hugue- 
nots had been subjected; and, in deference to public opinion, 
he granted some relief to the exiles from his privy purse, and 
invited his subjects to imitate his liberality by making a 
public collection for them in the churches thronghout the 
kini^doni. His acts, liowever, speedily belied his words. At 
the iiistiiratioii uf Barillon, be bad the book published in Hol- 
land by the V>anished Huguenot pastor Claude, describing the 
sufferings of his brethren, burnt by the hangman before the 
Royal Exchange ; and when the public collection was made 
in the churches, and £40,000 was paid into the chamber of 
London, James gave orders that none should receive a &r- 
thing of relief unless they first took the sacrament according 
to the -Anglican ritual. Many of the exiles who came fbr 
help, when tliey heard of the terms on which alone it was 
to be granted, went away, unrelieved, with sad and son*ow- 
ful hearts. 

James proceeded steadily on his reactionary course. He 
ordered warrants to be drawn, in defiance of the law, author- 
izing priests of the Church of Rome to hold benefices in the 
Church of England; and various appointments were made in 
conformity with his royal will. A Jesuit was quartered as 
chaplain in University College, Oxford, and the Roman Cath- 
olic rites were there })nblicly celebrated. The deanery of 
Christchurch was presented to a miiiistcr of the Cliurch of 
Rome, and mass was dtily celebrated ilu rc. lionian Catho- 
lie chapels and convents rose all over the country ; and P'ran- 
ciscan, Carmelite, and Benedictine monks appeared openly, 
in their cowls, beads, and conventual garb. The king made 
no secret of his intention to destroy the Protestant Church; 
and he lost no time in carrying out his measures, even in the 
face of popular tumult and occasional rioting, placing his re* 
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lianoe mainly Tipon his standing army^ which was then en* 
camped on Hounslow Heath. At the same time|Tyreonnel 
was sent over to Ireland to root out the Protestant colonies 
there, and one of his first acts was to cast adrift aT)out 4000 
Ptotestant officers and -soldiers, supplanting them by as many 
stanch Papists. Those in his confidence boasted that in a 
few montlis there would not be a iiiaii ul'Knsrlish race left in 
the Irish army. The Iiish Protestants, indeed, began to fear 
another masj^acre, and a number of families, princi])ally gen- 
tlemen, artificers, and tradesmen, lell Dublin for England in 
the course of a few days» 

At length resistance began to show itself. The Parlia^ 
ments both of England and Scotland pronounced against the 
king's policy, and he was unable to carry his measures by 
constitutional methods. He accordingly resolved, like Louis 
XIV., to rule by the strong hand, and to govern by royal 
edict. »Such was the state of alFairs, rapidly verging on an- 
archy or civil war, when tlie English nation, sick of the rule 
of James II., after a reign of only three years, and longing 
for relief, looked abroad for help, and, w ith almost general 
consent, fixed their eyes upon William, Prince of Orange, as 
the one man capable of assisting them in their time of need. 

The PHnce of Orange had meanwhile been diligently oc- 
cupied, among other things, with tbe reorganization of his 
army ; and the influx of veteran officers and soldiers of the 
French king, banished from France because of their religion, 
furnished him with every facility for this purpose. He pro- 
posed to the States of Holland that they should raise two 
new regiments, to be composed entirely of Huguenots; but 
the States were at first unwilling to make such an addition 
to their army. They feared the warlike designs of their 
young prince, and were mainly intent on reducing the heavy 
imposts that weighed upon the country, occasioned by the 
recent invasion of Louis XIV., firom the destructive effects 
of which they were still sufiering. 

William, fearing lest the veterans whom he so anxiously 
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desired to retain in his service should depart intu other lands, 
then publicly proclaimed that he would himself pay the ex- 
penses of all the military refugees rather than that they 
should leave Holland. On this the States liesitated no Ion* 
ger, but agreed to pension the French officers until they 
could be incorporated in the Dutch army, and 180,000 florins 
a year were voted for the purpose. Companies of French 
cadets were also formed and maintained at the expense of 
the state. The Husruenot officere and men were drafted as 
rapidly as possible into the Dutch army ; and before long 
William saw his ranks swelled by a formidable body of vet- 
eran troops, together with a large number of officers of fusil- 
iei-s from Strasburg, Metz, and Verdun. Whole companies 
of Huguenot troops were drafted into each regiment under 
their own officers, while the principal fortresses at Breda, 
Maestricht, Bergen -op -Zoom, Bois-le-Buc, Zutphen, Kime- 
guen, Amheim, and Utrecht were used as so many d^6ts 
for such officers and soldiers as continued to take refuge in 
Holland. 

William's plans Avere so carefully prepared, and he con- 
ducted his proceediniz;!^ with such impenetrable mystery, that 
both .Tames IL and Louis XIV. were kept entirely in the dark 
as to his plans and intentions. At length the prince was 
ready to embark his army, and England was ready to receive 
him. It forms no part of our purpose to relate the. oircum' 
.stances connected with the embarkation of William, his land- 
ing in England, and the revolution which followed, farther 
than to illustrate the part which the banished Huguenots 
played in that great political transaction. Tlie narrative 
will be found biilliantly narrated in the pages of Macaiilay, 
though that historian passes over with too slight notice the 
services of the Ilui^uenots. 

Michelet, the French writer, observes with justice : " The 
army of William was strong precisely in that Calvinistic ele» 
ment which James repudiated in England — I mean in our 
'Huguenot soldiers, the brothers of the Puritans. I am astoi^ 
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ished that Maeanlay has thought fit to leave this oircuin- 
stance in the 1 .Lrkun und. I can not believe that ercat Kn- 
gland, with all her glories and her inheritance of liberty, is 
unwilling nobly to avow the part which we Frenchmen had 
in her deliyerance. In the Homeric enumeration which the 
historian gives of the foUowerB of William, he reckons up 
English, Germans, Dutch, Swedes, Swiss, with the picturesque 
detail of their arms, uniforms, and all, down even to the two 
hundred negroes, with their black faces set off by embroid- 
ered turbans and white feathers^ avIio Ibllowed the body of 
English irentrv led by the Earl of Macclesfield. But he did 
not see our Frenchmen. Aj)parently the proscribed IIuGTue- 
liot soldiers who followed William did not do honor to the 
piince by their clothes I Doubtless many of them wore the 
^resB in which they had fled from France — ^and it had become 
dusty, worn, and tattered.*'^ 

There is, mdeed, little reason to doubt, noj^withstandmg 
Macaulay's oversight, that the flower of the little army with 
which William landed at Torbay, on the 15 th of November, 
1688, consisted of Huguenot soldiers trained under Schom- 
berg, Turenne, and Conde. The expedition included three 
entire regiments of French infantry numbering 2250 men, 
and a complete squadron of French cavalry. These were 
nearly all veteran troops, officers and men, wliose valor had 
been proved on many a hard-fought field. Many of them 
were gentlemen bom, who, unable to obtain commissions as 
officers, were content to serve in the ranks* The number of 
Frenish officers was very large in proportion to the whole 
force — 736, besides those in command of the French regi- 
ments, being distributed through all the battalions. It is, 
moreover, worthy of note that William's ablest and most 
trusted officers were Huguenots. Schomberg, the refugee 
Marshal of France, was next in command to the prince him- 
self ; and such was the confidence which that skillful general 
inspired, that the Princess of Orange gave him secret instruc- 
« MiCHBLET— £om> XIV, et h ^twcaNcnt, p. 418-19^ 
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tioiis to assert her risrhts, and carry out the enterprise should 
her hushand fall* AVilliam's three ai(ls-de-cainp,De I'Etang, 
De la IVIeloniere, and the Marquis d'Arzilliers, w ere French 
officers, as were also the chiefs of the engineers and the artil- 
lery, Gambon and Goulon, the latter heing one of Vauban's 
most difltinguiBhed papU& Fifty -four French gentlemen 
served in William's regiment of horse-gnards, and thirty-four 
in his body-guard. Among the officers of the army of liber- 
ation, distinguished alike by their birth and their military 
skill, were the cavaliy officers Didier de Boncourt and Cha- 
lant de Kemeugnac, colonels ; Danserville, lieutenant colonel ; 
and Petit and Picanl, mniors ; while others of equal birth and 
distinction as soldiui^ bci vcd in the infantry.f 

Marshal Schomberg was descended fi-om the old Pukes of 
Cleves, whose arms he bore ; and several of his ancestors held 
high rank in the French service. One of them was killed at 
the battle of Ivry on the side of Henry iy.,and another com- 
manded under Richelieu at the siege of Rochelle. The mar- 
shal, whose mother was an Englishwoman of the noble house 
of Dudley, began his career in the Swedish army in the Thirty 
Years' War, after which he entered the service of the Nether- 
lands, and subsequently that of France. There he led an act- 
ive and distinguished life, and rose by successive steps to the 
rank of marshal. The great Oonde had the highest opinion 
of his military capacity, comparing him to Turenne. He 
commanded armies successfully in Flanders, Portugal, and 
Holland ; but on the Revocation of the Edict, being unable 
to conform to popery, he felt compelled to resign his military 
honors and emoluments, and leave France forever. 

Schomberg first went into Portugal, wliieh was assigned to 

* Weiss, Ilistorif of the French Protestant Re fufjcf s, p. 'J.'V2. 

+ Weiss mentions amon^ the captains of hor':o Massolc de Montniit, Petit, 
De Maricourt, De Boncourt, De Fabriee, De Lauvay, Bnron d'Emniguef-, Le 
Coq de St, Leger, De 8aninaise, De LacraaXf De Dampiene; while among the 
cn]itnins of infantry we find De Snint Sauveur, Kapin (afterward the histori- 
an), De Cosne-Chavcrnay, Danserville, Mat»8ole de Montant, Jacques de 
Bainie, Baron d*Avejan, NoHbois, Belcastel, Jauoourt de Yilkmoiiei liale- 
marets, De Montazier, and the three brothers De BaU.— JMrf., p. 233. 
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him as Ills place of exile ; but he shortly after left tliat coun- 
try to take service, with numerous other French officers, 
under Frederick William of Brandenburg. His stay at Berlia 
was, however, of short duration; for when he heard of the in- 
tentions of William of Orange with respect to England, he at 
once determined to join him. Offers of the most tempting 
kind were held out by Frederick William to indnce him to 
remain in Prussia. The elector proposed to appoint him 
jarovemor general, minister of state, and member of the privy 
council; but in vain. Schomberg felt that the interests of 
Protestantism, of which William of Orange was the recog- 
nized leader, required h\m to forcj^o his own persr)n;d inter- 
ests; and, though nearly Hev( iity years of age, he quitted the 
service of Prussia to enter that of Holland. He was accom- 
panied by a large number of veteran Huguenot officers, full 
of bitter resentment against the monarch who had driyen 
them ibrth irom France, and who burned to meet their per- 
secutors in the field, and avenge themselves of the cruel 
wrongs which they had suffered at their hands. 

What the embittered feelings of the French Protestant 
iz:entry were, and what was the nature of the injuries they 
had suffered because of their reli<rion, may, however, be best 
explained by the following narrative of the sufferings and 
adventures of a Korman gontlemnTi ^yhr) Fucceeded in mak- 
ing his escape from France, joined the liberating army of Wil* 
liam of Orange as captain of dragoons, took part in the expe- 
dition to England, served with the English army in the Irish 
campaigns, and afterward settled at Portarlington in Ireland^ 
where he died in 1709. 
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DUMO^ DE BOSTAQUET. — HIS ESCAPE FROM FRANCE INTO 

IIOLULND. 

Isaac Bumont db Bostaqubt was a Protestant gentleman 
possessing considerable landed property near Yerville,]n Nor- 
mandy, about eight leagues from Dieppe. He had been well 

educated in his youth, and served with distinction in the 
French army as an oftii er of Norman horse. ^U'ter leaving 
the army he married and settled on liis patenial estates, 
where he lived the life of a retired country gentleman.* 

It was about the year 1G61 that the first mutterings of the 
coming storm readied De Bostaquet in his ancient chateau 
of La Fontelaye. The Koman Catholics, supported by the 
king, had begun to- pull down the Ptotestant churches in 
many districts, and now it began to be rumored abroad that 
several in Normandy were to be demolished ; among others, 
the churcli of Lindebcpuf, in which De Bostaquet and his fam- 
ily wor8}ii]>cd. He at once set out for Paris, to endeavor, if 
possible, to ])revent this outrage being done. He saw his old 
commander Turenne, and had interviews with the king's min- 
isters, but witliout any satisfactory result ; for on his return 
to Normandy he found the temple at Lindeb<Buf had been 
demolished during his absence. 

When De Bostaquet complained to the local authorities of 

* Tilt' account given in this cluvpter is mainly drawn from the Af^moires 
Tn^difs de Dumont d< /> ^ / GentiUiomme Noriimn<l edited hy MM. Ksad 

niul Waddington. and jadilishcd at Paris in 18(54. The MS. was in the pos- 
session of Dr. VigiioUcs, Dean of Ossor)', a lineal descendant of De Bostaquet, 
and was lent by bim to Lord Bfacaolay for perusal while the latter was en- 
gaged on his J/lstori/ of Enrjland. Lord Macaulay did not make much use 
of the MS., ])robably because it was difficult to read in the old French ; but 
the references made to it in the foot-notes of his work induced the French 
editors to apply for a copy of the MS. to the Dean of OsBOiy, who courteonft- 
ly ac c eded to their request, and hence its recent ptiblicatioii. 
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the outrage, he was told that the king was resolved to render 
the exercise of the Protestant worship so difficult, that it 
wouhl be necessary for all ProtestaTits throughout France to 
conform themselves to the kui^r's reliiirion. This, however, 
De Bostaquet was not prepared to do; and a temporary 
place of worship was fitted up in the chateau at La Fonte- 
laye, where the scattered flock of Lindeboeuf reassembled, 
and the seigneur himself on an emergency preached, bap- 
tized, and performed the other offices of religion. And thus 
he led an active and useftil life in the neighborhood for manj 
years. 

But tlie persecution of the Protestants became iiicreasingly 
liard to bear. More of their churches were pulled down, and 
theij worship was becoming all hut proscribed. De Bosta- 
quet began to meditate emigration into Holland ; but he was 
bound to France by many ties — of family ns well as proper^ 
ty. By his first wife he had a &mily of six daughters and 
one 8on« Shortly after her death he married a second time, 
and a second family of six children was added to the first 
But his second wife also died, leaving him with a very large 
family to rear and educate ; and, as intelligent female help 
was essential for this purpose, he was thus induced to marry 
a third time; and a third family, of two sous and three 
daughter, was added to the original number. 

At last the edict was revoked, and the dragoons were let 
loose on the provinces to compel .the conversion of the Prot- 
estants* A body of cuirassiers was sent into Normandy, 
which had hitherto been exempt from such visitations. On 
the intelligence of their advance reaching De Bostaquet, he 
summoned a meeting of the neighboring Fk^estant gentry 
at his house at La Fontelaye, to consider what was best to 
be done. He then declared to them his intention of leaving 
France should the king persist in his tyrannical course. Ai- 
thougli all who were present praised his resolution, none of- 
fered to accompany him — ^not even his eldest son, who had 
been married only a few months before. When the ladies of 

N 
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the household were apprised of the resolution he had ex* 
pressed, they implored him, with Ilius in their eyes, not to 
leave them ; if he did, they felt tlieinselves to be lost. His 
wife, on the eve of another confine] iiciit, joined lier entreaties 
to those of his children, and ho felt that under such circum- 
stances flight was impossible. 

The intelligence shortly reached La Fontelaye that the 
cuirassiers had entered Rouen sword in hand, under the Har- 
qnis de BeanprS Ohoiseul; that the quartering of the troops 
on the inhabitants was producing " conversions'' by whole- 
sale ; and that crowds were runnhig to M. de Marillac, the in- 
tendant, to sign their abjuration, and thus get rid of the sol- 
diers, Df Bostaquet then resolved to go over to liouen him- 
self, and see witli his own eyes what was going on there. He 
was greatly shocked both by what he saw and by what he 
heard. Sorrow sat on all countenances except those of the 
dragoons, who paraded the streets with a truculent air. There 
was a constant moving of them from house to house, where 
those quartered remained, swearing, drinking, and hectoring, 
until the inmates had signed their abjuration, when they were 
withdrawn for the purpose of being quartered elsewhere. De 
Bostaquet was inelfably pained to find that these measures 
were jrenerally successful; that all chisses were makhiLT haste 
to conform ; and that even his brotlier-in-law, INI. de Lamber- 
ville, who had been so stanch but a few days before, had been 
carried along by the stream and abjured. 

De Bostaquet hastened from the place and returned to La 
Fontelaye sad at heart. The intelligence he brought with 
him of the dragonnades at Rouen occasioned deep concern in 
the minds of his household ; but only one feeling pervaded 
them — resignation and steadfastness. De Bostaquet took ref- 
uge in the hope that, belonging as he did to the noblesse, he 
would be spared the quartering of troops in his family. But 
he was mistaken. At Rouen, the commandant quartered 
thirty horsemen upon Sieur Chauvel, until he and his lady, to 
get rid of them, signed their abjuration; and an intimation 
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was siiortly after made to De Boetaquet, that unless he and 
his family ahjured, a detachment of twenty-five dragoons 
would be quartered in his chateau. Fearing the effects on 
his wife in her then delicate state of health, as well as desir- 
ing; to save his children from the horrors of such a visitation, 
lie at once proceeded to Dieppe with his eldest son, and prom- 
ised to sicrn liis abjuration, after placing himself for a time 
under tlie instruction of the reverend penitentiary of Notre 
Dame de Rouen. 

No sooner had he put his name to the paper than he felt 
degraded in his own eyes. He felt that he had attached his 
signature to a falsehood, for he had no intention of attending 
mass or abjuring his religion. But his neighbors were now 
abjuring all round. His intimate friend, the Sieur De Boiss^, 
had a company of musketeers quartered on him until he 
signed. Another neighbor, the Sieur de Montigny, was in 
like manner compelled to abjure — his mother and four 
daughters, to avoid the written lie, liaving previously es- 
caped into Holland. None were allowed to go free. Old 
M. de Grosm^nil, De Bostaquet^s father-in-law, though laid 
up by gout and scarce able to hold a pen, was compelled to 
sign. In anticipation of the quartering of the dragoons on 
the family, his wife had gone into concealment, the children 
had left the house, and even the domestics could with difficul- 
ty be induced to remain. The eldest daughter fled through 
Picai'dy into Holland; the younger daughters took refuge 
with their relatives in Rouen; the sou also fled, none km w 
whither. Madame de Grosmenil issued from her conceal- 
ment to take her place by her suffering husband's bed, and 
she too was compelled to sign her abjuration; but she was 
so shocked and grieved by the sin she felt she had commit^ 
ted that she shortly after fell ill and died. ^ All our fami* 
lies," says De Bostaquet, succumbed by turns.** A body of 
troops next made their appearance at La Fontelaye, and re- 
quired all the members of the household to sign their abju- 
ration. Do Bostaquet'a wife, his mother — wiiose gray huiis 
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did not ])rotect lier — ^his sons, daughters, and domestics, wore 
all required to sign. 

**The sad state to which my sotd was redticed," continues De Bostaquet, 
and the general desolation of the Church, occasioned me the profonndest 

grief. All feeling equally crinninal, we no longer enjoyed that tran- 

qoillity of mind which before liad made us happy. God seemed to have hid 
himself from us; and thougli by onr worship, which we continued publicly to 
('elel)rato, we inight give evidence of the ])urity of our sentiments and the sin- 
cerity of our repentance, my crime never ceased to weigh upon my miad, and 
1 bitterly reproached myself for having set i^o bud an example before my fam- 
ily as well as my neighbors But I could lujt entertain without grief 

the thought of my children heing exposed to the danger of falling a prey to 
these demons, who miglii any moment have carried them away from me. I 
was constandj meditating flight ; bat the flesh fought against the spirit, and 
the fear ctf abandoning this large family, together with the difficult I Mwbe- 
fbre me of i)roviding a subsistence for them in a fbreign land, held me back ; 
thongh I still watched for a fiivorable opportnnitf for escaping from France, 
by which time I hoped to be enabled to provide myself with money by the sale 
of my property."* 

The whole family now began seriously to meditate ilight 
from France — ^De Bostaquet's mother, notwithstanding her 
burden of eighty years, be iiifj one of the most eager to es- 
cape. Attempts were first iniuk' to send away the girls sin- 
gly, and several journeys were made to the nearest port with 
that object ; but no ship was to be met with, and the sea- 
coast was found Btrictly guarded. De Bostaquet's design 
having become known to the commandant at Dieppe, he was 
privately warned of the risk he ran of being informed against, 
and of having his property confiscated and himself sent to the 
galleys. But the Indies of the family became every day more 
urgent to fiy, declaring that their consciences wuuid not al- 
low tliem any loiiL^er liypocritieally to conform to a churcli 
\vhich tiiey detested, and that they were resolved to escape 
from their present degradation at all risks. 

At length it was arranged tliat an opportunity should be 
taken of escaping during the ^tes of Pentecost, when there 
was to be a grand review of the peasantry appointed to guard 
* Db Bostaquet — M6moirt» In€dits, p. U1. 
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the coast, during which they would necessarily be withdrawn 
from their posts as watchers of the Huguenot fugitives. The 
family plans were thus somewhat pi*ecipitated, before De 
Bostaquet had been enabled to convert his property into 

nioiioy, and thereby ])rovicle liimsclf with the means of con- 
ducting the emigration ol" so large a family. It a\ lirst in- 
tended that the youiiii ladies should endeavor to make tlieir 
escape, their father accompanying them to thq coast to see 
them safe on board ship, and then returning to watch over 
his wife, who was approaching the time of her confinement. 

On the morning of Pentecost Sunday, the whole family as- 
sembled at worship, and besought the blessing of God on 
their projected enterprise. After dinner the party set out. 
It consisted of Dc Bostaquet, his aged mother, several gi\>wn 
daughters, and luauy children. The father liad intended 
that the younger sou should stay belaud, but with tears in 
his eyes he implored leave to accompany them. The caval- 
cade first proceeded to the village of La Haliere, where ar- 
rangements had been made for their spending the night, while 
Be Bostaquet proceeded to Saint Aubin to engage an English 
vessel lying there to take them off the coast. 

The following night, about ten o'clock, the party set out 
from Luneray, accompanied by many Mends and a large 
number of fugitives, like themselves making for the sea- 
coast. De Bostaquet rode first, wit li l is sister behind him 
on a pillion. His son-in-law De IJenfreville, and his wife, 
rode another horse iu like mauncr. De Bostaquet's mother, 
the old lady of eighty, was mounted on a quiet pony, and at- 
tended by two peasants. His son and daughter were also 
mounted, the latter on a peasant^s horse which carried the 
valises. De Renfreville's valet rode another nag, and was 
armed with a musketoon. Thus mounted, after many adieus 
the party set out for Saint Aubin. On their way thither 
they were joined by other relatives — ^M. de Montcomet, an 
old officer in the French army, and De Bostaquet's })rother- 
in-law, M. de Bequigny, who was accompanied by a German 
valet with another young lady behind him on a pillion. 
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. We found before us inlihe plain," says De Bostaqoet, "more than three 
hundred persona— men, women, and children— all making for the seanjoaat, 
some for Saint Anbin, and others for Qniberville. Nearly the whole of these 
peqde were peasants, there being Teiy fow of the better daaa among them ; 

and none bore arms bat ouraelTea and the two valets of De Bequigny and Dc 
Kenfrevillc, who canied mnsketoons. T! c focilit}* with whidi fugitives had 
heretofore been enabled to escape, and the Itelicf that there was no danger 
connected with our undertaking, made us travel without much precaution. 
The night wns charming, and the moon fshonc out brightly. The delicious 
coolnes.*^ •which succeeded the heat of the ])receding day etmbled the jx^or 
jieosants ou foot to march forward w ith a hgliter stepj and the prospect of a 
8pecdy deliverance from their captivity mnde them almost nm toward the 
ghore with as much joy as if they had been l lund for a weddiug-party. 

*' We passed by the end of the village of i emenil, where a great number 
of the iuliabitauts bad assembl<^ to sec us pass, lliey wislied us bon l oj^ape, 
and all things seemed fiivorable for our design. On the way, M. de Bequig- 
ny, who had remained behind, sptured on to the head of the troop where Z 
was to inform me that Madame de Boncheraye, my aister-inrlaw, had come 
to join na in her carriage, with her three ehUdren and my damper, from Bi> 
boeo^ together with a young hu^ from Bonen, named Duval, and that they 
begged me to wait for them. I accordini^y checked the cavalcade, and we 
went forward more slowly. 

** Those wlio intended to embark at Quiberville now left us, while those 
who were bound for Saint Aubin proceeded in that direction. As yet Ave had 
encountered no obstacle. We passed thmngli Flainville without any one 
speaking to us; and, Hattcring ourselves tliat every tiling was propitious, we 
at hnigth reached the shore. We found tlie coast-guard station empty ; no 
one ap{)cared ; and without fear we alighted to rest our hori^es. AN'e seated 
the ladies on the shingle by the side of my mother, a tall girl from Caeukeop- 
[ ing them company. 

*'I was disappointed at seeing no signs of the ve^isel in which we were to 
embark. I did not know that they were waitiug for some signal to approach 
the land. While I was in this atate of anzieiy, my son came to inform me 
that his annt had arriTed. Hw caniage had not been able to reach the 
shore, and she waited for me aboat a gun-shot off. I went on foot, accom- 
panied by my son, to find her* She and her children wen bathed in tears at 
the thought of thdr separation. She embraced me tenderly, and the sight 
of herself and little ones afflicted me exceedingly. My daughter from Ri- 
boeof alighted from the carriage to sahite me, as well as Mademoiselle Dnval. 

I had been with them for a very little while, when I perceived there was 
a general movement down by the margin of the sea, where I had left my 
party. I asked what it was, and fearing lest the ressel might appear too for 
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off, I proposed to have the carriage brought nearer to the shore ; but I was 
not left long in uncertainty. A peasant called out to roe that tbwe was a 
great disturbance goii^ forward ; and soon after I heard the sound of drums 
heating, followed by a discharge of musketry'. It immediately occnrred to 
me that it must be tlie coast-guard retumed to occupy their post, wlio had 
fallen on our party, and I began to four that we were irretrievably lost. I 
waa on foot alone, with my httle son, near the carriage. I did not then see 
two horsemen commg down n\yoii us at full speed, but I heard voices crying 
with ail tiieu might, * Help! help!' I iouiid myself in ii btrange state of em- 
barrassment, without means of defense, when my lackey, who was holding my 
hones on the beach, lan toward me with my arms. 

" I had only time to throw myself on my hone and call oat to my sisto^ 
in^lsw in the carriage to torn back qniddy, whei) I hastened, pistol in hand, 
to the place whence the screams proceeded. Scarce was I dear of tibe car- 
lioge when a horseman shoated ^Kill! hill!' X answered, *Fire, rascal!' 
At the same moment he fired Ins pistol full at me, so near that the discharge 
Hashed ahmg my left diedc and set fire to my peruke, hot without wounding 
me. I was still so near the carriage that both the coadinuin and lackey saw 
' my hair in a blaze. I took aim with my pistol at the stomat h of the scoun- 
drel, but, hiqipily for him, it missed fire, although I had primed it afresh on 
leaA-ing Luneray. The horseman at once turned tail, accompanied by his 
comrade, T then took my other pistol, and followed them at the trot, when 
the one < allrd out to the other, 'Fire! firel' One of them had a musket, 
with which he took aim at me, and as it was nearly as light as day, auti I was 
«)idy two or three horse-lengths from him, he fired and hit me iu the left arm, 
with whiuh I was holding my bridle. I moved my arm quickly to ascertain 
whether it was broken, and putting spurs to my horse, gained the crupper of 
the man who had first fired at me, who was now on my left, and as he bent 
over his horse's neck I discharged my pistol ftill into his haunch. The two 
bmsonai at cmce disappeared and fled. 

I now heard the voice of De B^quigny, who, embarrassed by his assail- 
ams OQ. foot, was furiously defending himself; and, wilihont loang time in 
fmrsning the fugitives, I ran iqi to him sword in hand, encountering on the 
way my son-in-law, who was coming toward me. I asked him whither he 
was going, and he said he was running in search of the horses, which his val- 
1^ had taken away. I told him it was in vain, and that he was flying as fiist 
as legs could carry him, for I had caught sight of him passing as I mounted 
my horse. But I had no time to reason with him. In a moment I had join- 
ed De Bdquigny, who had with him only old Montcomet, my wife's uncle ; 
but, before a few minutes had passed, we had scattered the canaille, and 
found ourselves masters of the field. De Bequigny informed me that his 
horse was wounded, and that he could do no more ; and I told him that I waa 
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wouiukcl in the nrm, and thut it was necessary, withoat loss of time, to ascer- 
tain what liatl become of the poor women. 

" We found tliem ahnost in the same place that we had left them, but 
abandoned by every body ; the attendants and the rest of the troop having 
run away along the coaist, under the clifis. My mother, who was extremely 
deaf through age, had not heard the shots, and did not know what to make 
of the dUtuifaanee, thinking only of the 'vessel, whidi had not yet made its 
appearance. My sister, greatly alarmed, on my reproaching her with not 
having quietly fidlowed the others, answered that my roothor was miable to 
walk, being too mudi hardened by her dress ; ftaring the ooldiiesB of the 
n^t, she had cbthed herself heavily. VL de B^nigny then suggested that 
it might yet be possible to rally some of the men of oar troop, and thereby 
zescue the ladies from their periL Without loss of time I ran al<»v dw 
beadi for some distance, supposing that some of die men mi^t have liidden 
under the cliffs tlirough fear ; but my labors were useless— I saw only some 
girls, who fled away weeping. Considering that my presence would be more 
useful to our poor women. I rejoined them at the gallop, M. de Bequigny, 
on his part, had returned from the direction of the coast-fninrd station, to as- 
certain whether there were any persons lurking there, for we entertained no 
doubt tliat it was tlie coast-^^tmrd that had attacked n's : and the two horse- 
men witli whom I liad the affair confiiTiied me in liiis inipies£.ion, for I knew 
that such men were appointed to jjatrol the coasts, and visit the pf)sts, all 
the night through. On coming up to me, Bequigny said he leaved we w ere 
lost ; that the rascals had rallied to the number of about forty, and were pre- 
pai iHg for another attadc* 

** We had no balls remaining with which to reload our ^stols. !Lom of 
blood already made me fed very feint De B^uigny's horse had been 
wounded in the shoulder fay a musket^hot, and had now only three legs to 
go on. In this extremity, and not knowing what to do to save the women . 
and children, I begged him to set my mother on horseback. He tried, but 
she was too hea^y, and he set her do^vn again. M. de Monteomet was the 
only other man we had with us, but he was useless. He was seventy Tv f\ 
and the little nag he rode could not be of much service. De Bdquigny's 
valet had run away, after hnvinpj in the skirmish fired his musketoon and 
wounded a coast -guardsman in the shoulder, of which the man died. The 
tide, whicli began to rise, deterred mc from leading the women nnd children 
under the cliffs ; besides, I was uncertain of the route in that direction. My 
mother and sister conjured mo to fly instantly, because, if I was captured, my 
ruin was certain, while the worst that could happen to them would be cou- 
liiiemeut in a convent. 

" In this dire eiEtremity my heart was tain by a thousand conflicting emo- 
doiw, and overwhebned with deqpeir at being unable to rescue those so dear 
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to me hem the perils yrideh besei them. I knew not what coone to teke. 
WhOe in this state of irresolution, I found myself becoming fidnt through lose 
of bl( in 1 Taking out my handkerchief, I asked mj aister to tie it roond my 
arm, which was still bleeding ; but wanting the nerve to do so, as well as not 
being sufficiently tall to reach me on horseback, I addressed myself to the 
young lady from Caen, who was with them, and whom thev called La Rosiere. 
V'he was tall, and by the light of the moon she looked a handsome girl. She 
h&d great reluctance to approach me in the state in which I was ; hnt at lost, 
after entreating her earnestly, she did me tiie service which I ret^uired, and 
the farther flow of blood was stojjped. 

** After resisting for some time the entieaties of my mother and sister to 
leave tliem and tly fur my hfe — seeing that my staying longer with theiu was 
Qselesa, and that Dc Montcoraet and De Bcquigiiy also urged me to fly — I 
that at length I must yidd to my fiite, and leave them in the hands of 
Ftovidence. My sister, who fiwred being robbed by the eoast-guard on thdr 
tetmrn, gave me her twenty Boots d^ors to keep, and praying heaven to pre- 
serve me, they forced me to leave th«n and take to fli^^t, which I did with 
tiw grefttert grief that I had ever experienced in the whole coarse of my lilb.*** 

De Bostaquet and his friend De Bequigny tirst fled along 
the shore, but the shingle greatly hindered them. On their 
way they fell in first with De Bequigny's valet^ who had 
fled with the horses, and shortly after with Judith-Julie, Du- 
mont's little daughter, accompanied hy a peasant and his 
wife. She was lifted up and placed in front of the valet, 
and they rode on. Leaving the sea-shore by a road which 
led from the beach inland, Dumont preceded them, his drawn 
sword in his hand. They hud not gone far when they were 
met by six horsemen, who halted and seenieil uncertain 
whether to attack or not ; but, observing Dumont in an at- 
titude of defense, they ret ired, and the fngitives fled as fast 
as De Bdquigny's wounded horse would allow them to Lu- 
neray, to the house from which they had set out the previ- 
ous night. There he left his little daughter, and again De 
B^quigny and he rode out into the night. As day broke 
they reached Saint Laurent. They went direct to the house 
of a Huguenot surgeon, who removed Diiinunt''s bloody shirt, 
probed the wound to his extreme agony, but could not find 

* Memoire* In^ttf p. 121^ 
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the ball, the surgeon concluding that it was tirinly lodged 
between the two bones of the fore-arm. The place was too 
imsafe for Dumont to remain, and, though saffering much 
and greatly needing rest, he set out again, and made for bis 
&mily mansion at La Fontelaye. But be did not dare to 
enter the bouse. Alighting at the door of one of his tenants 
named Malherbe, devoted to his interest, be dispatched him 
with a iiRssaixc to Madame do Bostaquet, who at once hast- 
ened to her hus))aiKrs side. Her agony of grief may be im- 
agined on freeing him, pale and sufFering", his clothes covered 
with blood, and his bandaged arm in a sUng. Giving her 
hasty instructions as to what she was to do in his absence, 
among other things with respect to the sale of his property 
and every thing that could be converted into money, and 
after much weeping, and taking many tender embraces of 
bis wife and daughters, committing them to the care of God, 
be mounted as^ain, and fled northward fbr liberty and life. 

De Bostaquet proceeds in his iiai rali\ e to give a very 
graphic account of his flight across Xormandy, Picardy, Ar- 
tois, and Handors, into Holland, in the course of which he 
traversed woods, swam rivers, and had many hairbreadth es^ 
capes. Knowing the country thoroughly, and having many 
friends and relatives in Normandy and Picardy, Roman Cath- 
olics as well as Protestants, be often contrived to obtain a 
night's shelter, a change of linen, and sometimes a change of 
horses for himself and his fKend,Saint-Foy,wbo accompanied 
him. They lodged the first night at Varvannes with a kins- 
man on whom he could rely, for M.de Verdun, says De Bosta- 
quet, " was a good man, though a papist and even a bigot." A 
surgeon was sent for to dress the fugitive's arm, whicli had be- 
come increasingly painful. The surgeon probed the wound, 
but still no ball could be found. ^lounting again, the two 
rode all day, and by night&U reached Grosm4snil. Sending 
£>r a skilled army surgeon, the wound was probed again, but 
with no better result Here the rumor of the affair at Saint 
Aubin, greatly magnified, reached De Bostaquet ; and, find* 
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ing that his only safety lay in flight, lie started again with 
his friend, and took the route for Holland through Picardy. 
They rode onward to Belozane, then to KenfcMtel, where he 
took leave of Saint-Foy. 

The fugitive reached Foncarmont alone by moonlight in 
great pain, his arm heing exceedingly swollen and much 
inflamed. He at once sent for a suigeon, who dressed the 
wound, but feared gangrene. Next morning the inflamma- 
tion had subsided, and he set out again, reaching the out- 
skirts of Abbeville, which he passed un the left, and, arriving 
at Pont-de-Kemy, he there crossed the Somme. He was now 
in Picardy. Pressing onward, he arrived at Prouville, where 
he was kindly entertained for the night by a Protestant 
£nend, M. de Monthuc The pain and inflammation in his 
arm still increasing, the family surgeon was sent for. The 
wound, when exposed, was found black, swollen, and angry- 
looking. The surgeon sounded i^ain, found no ball, and con- 
cluded by recommending perfect rest and low diet. The 
patient remained with his friend for two days, during which 
M.Montoornet arrived, for the purpose of accompanying him 
in his flight into Holland. Next day, to De Bostaquet's 
great surprise^ the ball, for which the surgeons had so often 
been searching in vain, was found in the finger of one of his 
gloves, into which it had fallen. He was now comparatively 
relieved ; and, unwilling to trespass longer upon the kindness 
of his friends, alter a few more days* rest he again took the 
road with his aged relative. They traveled by Le Quesnel 
and DouUens, then along the grand high road of Hesdiu, and 
througli the woods of the Abbey of Sercan ; next striking 
the Arras road (where they were threatened with an attack 
by footpads), they arrived at La Guorgues, and, crossiDg 
the frontier, they at last, after many adventures and perils, 
arrived in safety at Courtrai, where they began to breathe 
freely. But Dumont did not feel himself safe until he had 
reached Ghent, for Courtrai was still under the dominion of 
Spain; so again pushing on, the fugitives halted not until 
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they arrived at Ghent hite at night, where the two wayu oni 
travelers at length slept soundly. Xcxt day, iSIontconiet, 
who, though seventy-two years old, had stood the fatigues 
of the journey sarpmingly well, proceeded to join his son, 
then lying with many other refugee officers in garrison at 
MaeBtrichty while De Bostaqnet went forward into Holland 
to join the fiigitives who were now flocking thither in great 
numbers from all parts of France. 

Such is a rapid outline of the escape of Dumont de Bosta- 
quet into the great Protesiaui .isyium of the North. His 
joy, however, was niinixled witli grief, for be had left his wife 
and family heliind him in France under the heel of the perse- 
cutor. After many painful rumors of the severe punishments 
to which his children had been subjected, he was at length 
joined by his wife, his son, and one of his daughters, who suc- 
ceeded in escaping by sea. The ladies, taken prisoners by 
the coast-guard at Saint Aubin, besides being heavily fined, 
were condemned to be confined in convents, some for several 
years each, and others for life ; the gentlemen and men-serv- 
ants who accompanied them M ere condemned to the galleys 
for life, and their property and i^cjods were declared forfeited 
to the king. This completed the ruin of Dumont de Bosta- 
quet so far as worldly wealth was concerned ; for by the law 
of Louis XIV., the property not only of all fugitives, but of 
all who abetted fugitives in their attempt to escape, was 
declared confiscated, while they were themselves liable, if 
caught, to suffer the penalty of death. 

Dumont de Bostaquet now had no home save under the 
flag of the Prince of Orange ; and when sueh suttbrimrs as 
those which we have so briefly and imperfectly de^eribed are 
taken into account, we need not wonder at the ardor with 
which the banished French soldiers and gentry took service 
under the prince who so generously gave them protection, 
and the fury with which they fought against the despot who 
had ruined them, driven them forth from France, and contin- 
ued to persecute themselves and their fiimilies even to the 
death. 
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DuMONT DE BosTAQUET was liuspitably received by tbe 
Prince of Orange, and, oii ins application for employment, 
was appointed to the same rank ia the Dutch army that be 
had before held in that of Louis XIV. When tbe expedition 
to England was decided upon, snch of the refugee officers as 
were disposed to join William were invited to send in their 
names, and De Bostaquet at once volunteered, with numbers 
more. Fifty of the French officers were selected for the pui^ 
pose of being incorporated iu his two dragoon regiments, red 
and blue, and De Bostaqnet was appointed to a captaincy in 
the former regiment, of which De Louvigny was colonel. 

The fleet of William had already been assembled at Maas- 
liiis, and with the troops on board shortly spread its sails for 
England. But the expedition, consisting of about five hund- 
red sail, had scarcely- left the Dutch shores before it was dis- 
persed by a storm, which raged for three days. One ship, 
containing two companies of French infantry, commanded by 
Captains de Chaiivemay and Rapin-lhoyras (afterward the 
historian), was driven toward the coast of Norway. Those 
on board gave themselves up lor lost; but the storm abat- 
ing, the course of the vessel "was altered, and she afterward 
reached the Maas in safety. Very few ships were missing 
when the expedition reassembled ; but among the lost was 
one containing four companies of a Holstein regiment and 
some sixty French officers and volunteers. When De Bosta- 
quet's ship arrived in the Maas, it was found that many of 
the troop horses had been killed, or were so maimed as to be 
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rendered unfit for service. After a few days' indefatigable 

labor, how&vexj all damages were made good, the fleet was 

refitted anew, and again pot to sea, this time with better 

prospect of success. 

''Next day," sayB De Bostaquet, in hia Mancnn, '*we aaw the coasts of 
France and England stretchfaig belbre ns on either side. X confess that I 
did not lock upon my nngntefiil conntiy without deep emotion, as I thought 
of the many ties of affection which still bound mo lo it — of my children, and 
the dear rdatives I bad left behind j hat as our fleet might even now be woric- 
ing out iheir deliverance, and as England wiis drawing nearer, I felt that one 
must cast such thoughts aside, and trust that God would yet put it into the 
heart of our hao to help onr poor country under the oppressions beneath 
which she was groaning. The fleet was beheld by the people on the opposite 
shores with very different emotions. France trembled at the ?ight ; while 
England, gccing her deliverer aiiproju liin^r, leajied with joy. It sceniCHl as if 
the prince took pleasure in alarming F rance, who.^e coasts he long kept in 
sight. But at length, leaving France behind ns, wa made for tlie opposite 
shore, and all djiy long we lield along the Kiigli.sh const, siuling toward the 
west. Kight hid the land from farther view, and next morning not a trace 
of it wari to be seen. As tiie w ind held good, we thought that by this time 
we must have passed out of the English Channel, though we knew not 
whitbw we were bound. Many of our soldiers from Poiton hoped that we 
might effect a landing there. But at three in the afternoon we again caught 
sight of the English land on onr right, and found that we were still holding 
the same course. M. de Bethenconr, who knew the coast, assured us that 
we were bound for Plymouth ; and it seemed to me that such was the prince's 
design. But the wind having diifted, we were astonished to see our Tanguard 
put about, and sail as if right down upon ns. Nodiing could be more beau- 
tiful than the evolution of the immense ilotilla which now took place under a 
glorious sky. The main body ui the fleet and the rear-guard lay to, in oider 
to allow the prince's division to pass through them, on which every diip in its 
turn prepared to tack. There were no longer any doubts as to where we were 
to land. We distinctly saw the people along the heights watching:, and donbt- 
less admiring, the magnificent fspectacle, but there aj^peared to be no signs of 
alarm at sight of the multitude of ships about to enter their beautiful bay,"* 

De Bostaquet proceeds to describe the landing at Torbay, 
^and the march of the little army inland, thronghr mud and 
mire^ under heavy rain and along villainous roads^ until they 
entered Exeter amid the acclamations of the people. De 

* M^moires Jn^dits de Dumont de Bostaquet^ p. 214-15. 
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Bostaqnet found that many his exiled countrymen had al- 
ready settled at Exeter, where they had a church and minis- 
ter of their oww. Among others, he met with a French tailor 
from Lintot in Normandy, who had become establislied in 
business, besides otlier refugees from Dieppe and Xhv ati join- 
ing country, who were settled and doing well. De Bosta- 
quet expressed himself much gratified with his short stay in 
Exeter, which he praised for its wealth, its commerce, its 
manu&ctures, and the hospitality of its inhabitants.* 

After resting six or seven days at Exeter, William and his 
army marched upon London through Salisbury, being daily 
joined by fresh adherents— geirtry, officers, and soldiers. The 
army of James made no effort iit resistance, but steadily re- 
tired ; the only show of a stand being made at Rendin<y, 
where "five hundred of the king's Iiorsc, doubtless ligliting 
without heart, were put to Hight by a hundred and fifty of 
William's dragoons, led by the Huguenot Colonel IVIarouit* 
Not another shot was fired before William arrived in Lon- 
don, and was welcomed as the nation^s deliverer. By this 
time James was making arrangements for flight, together 
with his Jesuits. He might easily have been captured and 
made a martyr of; but the mistake made in the case of 
Charles I, was not repeated, and James, liaving got on board 
a smaek in the Tlianifs, was allowed to slink ignominiously 
out of his kingdom and take refuge in Franee, there to seek 
the consolation of his royal brother Louis the Great, whose 
policy he had so foolishly and so wickedly attempted to im- 
itataf 

♦ "Wlnle in Exeter, De Bostaqnet for the first time attended the English 
Rer\ioe in the r,Mrhp(lral, as conducted in the time nf JAmo^; II. lie f )inid it. 
vcn' ditiereut Iruin ihe plain Ciilvitiistic worship ot the Huguenots, and thus 
recorded his impreseions of it: **What snrprited me was to find that it 
fieemed to retain nearly all the externals of ])open-. The churchc? ha^ c al- 
tars, two great candles at each side, and a basin of silver or silver-gilt be- 
tween them. The canons, dressed in snrplire and stole, occupy stalls on botli 
sides of die nave. They have a choir of little Uoys in surplices who singwith 
them; the mtisic seems to me fine, and tliey have charming voices. But m 
all this is very much opposed to the simplicity of our Reformed religion, I 
GCHifess I was bgr no means edified with it (p. 228). 

t Little more than a month elapsed between the landing of the Prince of 
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The Huguenot officers and Koldiers of William's amy 
found many of their exiled countrymen already settled in 
London. Soho in the west, and Spitaliields in the east, were 
almost entirely French quarters. Numbers of new churches 
were about this time opened for the accommodation of the 
immii^rants, in which the service was conducted in French 
by their own ministers, some of the most eminent of whom 
had taken refuge in England. The exiles formed communi- 
ties by themselves; they were, for the' most part, organized 
in congregations, and a common cause and common suffer* 
ings usually made them acquainted with each other. De 
Bostaquet and his compatriots, therefore, did not find them- 
selves so much strangers in London as they expected to be, 
for they were daily encountering friends and brothers in mis- 
fortune. 

A distiiiirnishcd little eirclo of exiles hnd by this time been 
formed at Greenwich, of which the aged Marquis deBuvigny 
formed the centre. That nohleman liad for many years been 
one of the most trusted servants of the French government. 
He held various high offices in his own country, being a gen> 
eral in the French army and a councilor of state; and he 
had on more than one occasion represented France as envoy 

Orange in Torbay and the flight of James II. The landing took place on ilie 
5th of November, 1088, and the alKlication of James on the K tli ( f Dei-em- 
ber following. One of Jnmes's Jesuit followers iuldi es^od tlie tnll(i\\ing char- 
acteristic letter to his i^rovincial at Home on the last-mentioned date: 

"l^gnor William, my ret'erend Father, — Behold the end of all the good 
hopes of the progress our holy religion in this coimtry. The king and the 
oitetni are fiif^itives ; nil their adherents have abandoned them; a tipav prince 
has arrived, witli a I'oiei;;!! army, without the islightcst opposition ; a thing the 
like of which bus never been seen or heard of, and which is without example 
in history. A king, the peaceful possessor of his throne, with an army of 
thirty thousand soldiers and forty ships of war, is flying from his kingdom 
without firing so much as a pistoV^hot. . . . 7%e greatest evil hag come finm 
ourtelves: our imprudence, our avarice, and our ambition, bnve occasioned 
nil this. The king is ser^•ed by weak men, knaves and fools, and the great 
minister you liave sent hither has had his share m it. . . . Enough, my dear 
friend; idl is over. . . . The confudon is great; ndther Ihidi nor hope re- 
main ; we arc done for this time, and the fathers of our holy society' have con- 
tributed their part toward the disaster. All the othei-s — bishops, confessors, 
priests, and monks — ha^^e conducted themsdves with but little prudence. " 

This letter (in Italian) is i piot^ by M* Goisot in his CbASscftoa dfMm^9 
nlatifs a la Revolution dAngleUarrt. 
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at the EngUflli court. But he was a Protestant, and there- 
fore precluded from holding public office subsequent to the 

Revocation of tlie Edict of Nantes. "Had the marquis," 
says Macaulay, "chosen to remain in his native country, 
he and his household would have been permitted to worship 
God privately according to their own forms. But Kuviguy 
rejected all offers, cast in his lot with his brethren, and, at up- 
ward of eighty years of age, quitted Versailles, where he 
might still have been a farorite, for a modest dwelling at 
Greenwich. That dwelling was, during the last months of 
his life, the resort of all that was most distinguished among 
his fellow-exiles. His abilities, his experience, and his muni^ 
icent kindness made him the undisputed chief of the refuijees. 
He was at the same time half an Englishman, for his sister 
had been Countess of Southampton, and he was uncle of Lady 
Kussell. He was long past the time of action. But his two 
sons, both men of eminent courage, devoted thdr swords to 
the service of WilliauL"* 

A French church had been founded by the Marquis of Ru- 
vigny at Greenwich in 1686,f of which M. Seyerin, an old and 
valued friend of De Bostaquet and his wife, had been appoint* 
cd pastor, so that our Huguenot officer at once found himself 
at home. He was cordially received by the aged marquis, 
who encouraged liini to bring over his family from Holland 
and settle them in the place. De Bostaquet accordingly pro- 
ceeded to the Hague in the spring of 1 689, and was received 
with great joy by his wife after their five months^ separation. 
Accompanied by their two children, they set out for England, 
and, after a tempestuous voyage, landed at Greenwich, where 
they were cordially welcomed by the Ruvigny circle. Here 
De Bostaquet remained for only three months, enjoying the 
bocicty of his family and the hospitality of his friends. " The 

* Macaulat — nUtorjf of England, vol. iii., cli. xiv. 

t The French chapel at GreeHwich is still in existence, and now used as a 
Baptist chapel. It is situated in Loudon Street, l>eliind the shop of Mr. 
Harding, oilinan. The commandraents were written np in French on Mcb 
aide of the polpit nntil the year 1814, when th^ were effaoed. 

O 
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time," says he, " passed like a dream, as much because of the 

joy I experienced at being reunited to my wife, as because 
of the beauties of the place and the goud society 1 met there, 
but, above all, by the kindness of the Ruvitrny family, wliosc 
generosity and charity toward the unfortunate exiles is un- 
failing, and command the respect and veneration of ail who 
have the honor to Icnow them."* 

During de Bostaquet's sojourn at Greenwich his wife pre* 
sented him with another son, his nineteenth child, to which 
the Marquis de Ruvigny stood godfather, and after whom he 
was named. Only a month later the good old marquis died, 
and De Bostaquet, with many other illustrious exileis,tbllowcd 
his remains to his tunih in the church of the Savoy, iu the 
Strand, wl^ere he was buried. 

Meanwhile William had been occupied in consolidating his 
government and reducing the disaffected parts of the king- 
dom to obedience. With Scotland this was comparatively 
easy, but with Ireland the case was widely different The 
Irish Roman Catholics remained loyal to James because of 
his religion, and when he landed at Einsale in March, 1689, 
he saw nearly the whole country at his feet. Only the little 
Presbyterian colony established in Ulster made any show of 
resistance. James had arrived in Ireland witli substantial 
help in arms and money obtained from the French king, and 
before many weeks had elapsed 40,000 Irish stood in arms to 
support bis authority. The forces of William in Ireland were 
few in number and bad in quality, consisting, for the most 
part, of raw levies of young men suddenly taken from the 
plow. They were therefore altogether unequal to cope with 
the forces of James, Tyrconnel, and the French Marshal de 
Rosen, and, but for vigorous measures on the part of William 
and his i^overmnent.it was clear that Ireland was lost to the 
English crown. 

The best troops of William had by this time heen either 
sent abroad or disbanded. The English and Dutch veteran 

* Mimmrtt ItiSdit*, p. 246, 
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regiments had for the most part been dispatciied to Flandens 
to resist the French armies of Louis, who tlireatened a diver- 
sion in favor of James in that quarter ; while, in deference to 
the jealousy which the English people naturally entertained - 
against the maintenance among them of a standing army — 
especially an army of foreigners — the Huguenot regiments 
had been disbanded almost immediately after the abdication 
of James and his fliglit into France. So soon, however, as 
the news of James's landing in Ireland reached London, meas- 
ures were immediately taken for their re-embodiment, and 
four excellent regiments were at once raised — one of cavalry 
and three of infantry. The cavalry regiment was raised by 
Schomherg, who was its colonel, and it was entirely com- 
posed of French gentlemen— officers and privates. The in- 
fantry regiments were raised with the help of the aged Mar- 
quis de Ruvigny ; and at his death in July, 1689, the enter- 
prise was zealously prosecuted by his two sons — Henry, the 
second marquis, and Pierre de Ruvigny, afterward better 
known as La Caillemottc. Tliese regiments were respective- 
ly commanded by La Caillemotte, Cambou, and La Melo- 
ni^re. 

The French regiments were hastily dispatched to join the 
little army of about 10,000 men sent into the north of Ire- 
land to assist the Protestants in arms there the same month 
m which they were raised. Their first operation was con- 
ducted against the town of Carrickfi i uu-, which fell after a 
siege of a week, but not without loss, for the Huguenot regi- 
ments who led the assault suffered heavily, the Marquis de 
Venours and numerous other officers being among the killed. 

Shortly after, the Huguenot regiment of cavalry arrived 
from England, and, joined by three regiments of Enniskil- 
leners, the army marched southward. De Bostaquet held his 
former rank of captain in Schomberg^s horse, and he has re- 
corded in his memoirs the incidents of the campaign with his 
usual spirit. The march lay through burnt villages and a 
country desolated by the retiring army of James. They 
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passed through Newry and Carlingfbrd, both of which were 

found in ashes, and at lens^th arrived in the neighborhood of 
Dundalk, wliere tliey enc uniped. J nines lay at Drogheda 
with an army of 20,000 men, or double their number. But 
the generals of neither force wished for battle — iSchomberg, 
because he could not rely upon bis troops, who were ill fed 
and (excepting the Hngnenot veterans) ill disciplined, and 
Count Rosen, James's French general, because he did not 
wish to incur the risk of a defeat. The raw young English 
soldiers* in the camp at Bundalk, unused to campaigning, 
died in great numbers. The English foot were mostly with- 
out shoes and very badly fed ; yet they were eager to fight, 
thinking it bettiu- to die in the fiehl than in the camp. 
When they clamored to be led into action, Schomberg good- 
humoredly said, " We English have stomach enough for fight- 
ing ; it is a pity that we are not equally fond of some other 
parts of a soldier's business.'* 

At length, after enduring great privations, and leavmg 
many of his men under the sod at Dundalk,f Schomberg de- 
cided to follow the example of the Jacobite army, and go 

* Schomberg found tliat the grenter nuinber of them had never before fired 

a gun. " Otiiers can inform your nuijesty," he wrote to William (12tli Oct., 
l<»SI>j, " that the tliree re^riineiits of French infuntrv and their regiment of 
cavah'v do their duty better than the otiicrs."' And a few monthsi later he 
added, From these three regiments, and from that of cavalry, your majesty 
has more senice than from double the number of the others." 

t Our camp was on the edge of a morass," says De Bostaquet, ' ' shelter- 
ed on one side bj horriUe mountains, from whence there arose a }>erpetual 
vapor as from a furnace. ITie scarcity of provisions, together with the bad 
wcnthcr, occnj^ioned frightful disense. The Knglisli died by thousands/' 
[It is ^tated in the Memoirs of Dairymple, that of l."»,0(H) men who at diti'er- 
ent times joined the camp, 8000 died.} **The colonels, captains, and sol- 
diers of the French regiments did not escape. Many officers and privates 
died. A friend and relative of my own, named Bonel, son of J^esne-Cant- 
brtm, of Caen, whose mother, daughter of Secretary Cognart, was a kinsman 
of my first wife, died, nmch to my sorrow. Our regiment was attacked by 
disease. Captain de Jirugiere find Comet Baucelin both died; the loss of 
the latter, who was betrothed to a beautiful Isorman girl, occasioned many 
tears. Des Saint-Hermine and Bnue^ye, though they bad only bem a 
short time in camp, both left ill. The first died at Chester, aid the other 
almost immediately on his reaching Windsor. In sliort, there remained in 
the camp only the dead and the dying." — Memtires Jnedits de Jjumont di 
Bostaqueti p. 260-1. 
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into winter qnaiters. His conduct of the campaign occa* 
sioned much dissatisfaction in £ngland, where it was expect- 
ed that he should meet and fight James with a famished 
army of less than half the number, and under every disad- 
vantage. It had now, however, become necessary to act 
with vigor if the policy initiated by the Kevolution of 1688 
was to be npheld ; for a well-appointed army of 7300 excel- 
lent French infantry, commanded by the Count of Lauzuo, 
with immense quantities of arms and ammunition, were on 
their way from France, with the object of expelling the 
Protestants from Ireland and replacing James upon the Brit- 
ish throne. 

William felt that this was the great crisis of the struggle, 
and he determined to take the field in person. He at once 
made his arrangements accoi^ingly. lie ordered back from 
Flanders his best English and Dutch regiments. He also en- 
deavored, so far as he could, to meet Frenchmen by French- 
men; and dispatched agents abroad, into all the countries 
where the banished Huguenot soldiers had settled, inviting 
them to take arms with him against the enemies of their 
&ith. His Invitation was responded to with alacrity* Many 
ofSchomberg's old soldiers, who had settled in Brandenburg, 
Switzerland, and the provinces of the Lower Rhine, left their 
new homes and flocked to the standard of William. The 
Baron d'Avcjan, lieutenant colonel of an English regiment, 
wrote to a friend in Switzerland, urging the immediate enlist- 
ment of expatriated Protestants for his regiment. " I feel 
assured," said he, " that you will not fail to have published 
in all the French churches in Switzerland the obligations un- 
der which the refugees lie to come and aid us in this expedi- 
tion, which is directed to the glory of God, and ultimately to 
the re-establishment of His church in our country;*^^ 

These stirring appeals had the effect of attracting a large 
number of veteran ProtCBtant soldiers to the army uf Wil- 

* Quoted by Weiss — History of the French Protestant Reftitjees, p, 238, 
from an nnpnbliahed memoir by Anthony Court, in the Geneva Libraiy. 
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lium. Sometimes four or five hundred men left Geneva iu a 
week for the purpose of enlisting in England. Others were 
dispatched from Lausanne, where they were provided by the 
Marquis d'Arzilliers with the means of reaching their desti- 
natioa Many more, scattered along the shores of Lake Le- 
man, were drilled daily under the flag of Orange, notwith- 
standing the expostulations of Louisas agents, and sent to 
swell the forces of William. 

By these means, as well as by energetic efforts at limine,* 
William was enabled, by tlie month of Jnne, 1G90, to assem- 
ble in the north of Ireland an army of 36,000 men — English, 
French, Dutch, Danes, and Germans; and putting himself at 
their head, he at once marched southward.! Arrived at the 
Boyne, about three miles west of Drogheda, he discerned the 
combined French and Irish army drawn up on the other side, 
prepared to dispute the passage of the river. The Huguenot 
regiments saw before them the flags of Louis XIV. and 
James IT. waving together — the aiTOy of the king who had 
bnni-))ed them from country, home, and family, making eoni- 
mon cause with the persecutor of the English Protestants; 
and when it became known among thoTn that every soldier 
in the opposing force bore the same badge — ^the white cross 
in their hat — ^which had distinguished the assassins of their 
forefathers on the night of St. Bartholomew, they burned to 
meet them in battle. 

On the mominir of the 1st of Julv, the Count Menard de 

* Dt YELiCE—Illstori/ 0/ the French Protestants Qi. ;JH9), says that " En- 
gland raised eleven regiments of French voluntem but he does not give 
his authority. It is probable this rniml>er is an exaggerntioM. 

t William lauded at Carrickfemis oa tho l^th of June, IGdO. From 
ihenoe he inrooeeded to Belfiwt. On Us wnj soatibward to join the army at 
Loughhrickland, when passing through the village of Lamb^, nearLisbmn, 
lip wnH nddressed by one Rene Bulmer, a Huguenot refugee, then residing in 
a liouse now known as The Prior}'. Itene expkiued to his nugesty the cause 
of his being settled there; and as the king was about to pass on, he asked 
pennission to cmbrnco him. To this William at once assented, receiving the 
Uuguenot's salute on his cheek, after which, stooping from his horse toward 
Bii]mer*s wife, a pretty Frenchwoman, he said, "And thy wife too;" and 
saluted her heartily, 'ilie name Biilmer has since been changed to Boomer, 
but the ( liri«tiaii name Kend or IJainey still preserved among the descend" 
ants of the family. — Ulster Journal 0/ Ardi(eolo(/i/, i., 135, 
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^ ' " "' ' ' ' • 

^Schomberg, one of the old marshal's sons, was ordered to 
cross the river on the right by the bridge of Slaue, and turn 
the left flank of the opposing army. This movement he suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing after a sharp but short conflict, upon 
which William proceeded to lead his left, composed of cav- 
alry, across the river, considerably lower down. At the same 
time, the main body of infantry composing the centre was 
ordered to advance. The Dntcli i^uards led, closely followed 
by the Huguenot foot. Plunging into the stream, they waded 
across, and reached the opposite bank under a storm of can- 
non and musketry. Scarcely had they struggled up the right 
bank, than the Huguenot colonel, La Oaillemotte, was struck 
down by a musket -shot. As he was behoig carried off the 
field, covered with blood, through the ranks of his advancing 
men, he called out to them, A la gloire, mes enflms! & la 

gloire r' 

A strong body of Irish eavah y charged the advancing in- 
fantry with great vigor, shook them until they reeled, and 
compelled them to give way. Old Marshal Schomberg, who 
stood eagerly watching the advance of his troops from the 
northern bank, now saw that the crisis of the fight had ar- 
rived, and he prepared to act accordingly. Placing himself 
at the head of his Huguenot regiment of horse which he had 
held in reserve, and pointing with his sword across the river, 
he called out, " Allons^ mes amis ! rajypelez voire coitrage ei 
vos ress€?item€?its : voila vos rEiisEci i euks !"* and plunged 
into the streaTu. On reaching the scene of contest a furious 
struggle ensued. The Dutch and Huguenot infantry rallied; 
and William, coming up from the left with his cavalry, fell 
upon the Irish flank and completed their discomfiture. The 
combined French and Irish army was forced through the pass 
of Duleek, and fled toward Dublin^-James IL being the first 
to carry thither the news of his defeat.f William's loss did 

* Kiipin, who relates this incident in his History of England, was present 
nt the battle of tlie Boyne as an oflScer in one of the Huguenot regiments. 

t On reachiiif; Dublin Castle, Jamns was received by Lady Tyrcomiel, the 
wife of his viceroy. * ' Madame, " said he, ^ * your countrymen can nm welL " 
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not exceed 400 men ; but, to his deep grief, Marshal Schom< 
berg was among the fall^, the hero of eighty-two having t 
been cut down m the mel^ by a party of Tyrconners horse^ ] 
and he lay dead upon the field, with many other gallant gen- 
tlemen. 

"Not quite so well as your miyestj," was her retort, '* for I see you have won 
the race." 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

HTOVENOT OFFICBBS IK THB BBITI8H BERVICB. 

It forms no part of our purpose to describe the military 
operations in Ireland which followed the hattle of the Boyno 
farther than to designate the principal Huguenot officers 
vho took part in them. Among these, one of the most dis^ 
tiDgaished was Henry, second Marquis de Ruvigny, At the 
date of the Reyocation he had attained the rank of brigadier 
in the army of Louis XIV., and was esteemed an excellent 
officer, having served with gpreat distinction under Oond6 and 
Tnrenne. Indeed, it is helieved that the French army in 
Geniiauy would have been lost but for the skill witli which 
he reconciled the quarrels of tlie contending chiefs who as- 
pired to its command on tlie deatli of Tnrenne. Louis XIV. 
anxiously desired to retain Ruvigny in his service, but all his 
offers of individual toleration were refused, and, casting in his 
lot with the exiled Protestants, he left France with his Neither 
and settled with him at Greenwich, dispensing hospitality and 
bounty. Being allowed the enjoyment of his French proper- 
ty, he did not join the British army which fought in Ireland. 
But when he heard that his only brother, De la Caillemotte, 
as well as Marshal Schombcrfr, had been killed at the Boyne, 
he could restrain his ardor no lonij^er, and offered liis services 
to King William, who appointed him major general, and far- 
ther gave him the colonelcy of Schomberg's regiment of Hu- 
guenot horse. 

Ruvigny immediately joined the army of General Ginkell 
in Ireland, while engaged in the siege of Athlone. There a 
Huguenot soldier was the first to mount the breach, in which 
he fell, cheering on his comrades. That place taken, the 

French general Samt Ruth retired with the Irish army to 
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Augliiim, wliere lie took uj* an nlino.st impregnable position. 
Notwithstanding tiiis advantage, Ginkell attacked and rout- 
ed the Irish, the principal ahare in the victory being attrib- 
uted to the Marquis de Ruvigny and his horse, who charged 
impetuously and carried erery tbiug before them. That the 
brunt of the battle was borne by the Huguenot regiments is 
shown by the extent of their loss. Ruvigny's regiment lost 
144 men killed and wounded; that of Cambon,106; and that 
of Belcastle, 85 — being about one fifth of the total loss on 
the bide of tl»o victors. "After the battle," says De Bosta- 
quet, " Giiikell caiiu' iip and embraced De Ruvigny, declaring 
how much he was pleased with his bravery and liis conduct; 
then advancing to the head of our regiment, he highly praised 
the officers as well as soldiers. M. Casaubon, who com- 
manded, gained great honor by his valor that day.''* For 
the services rendered by De Ruvigny on this occasion, Wil- 
liam raised him to the Irish peerage under the title of Earl 
of Gal way. 

In 1693 Lord Galway joined William in Flanders, and was 
with him in the sevei*e battle of Neerwinden, where the com- 
bined Dutch and Knofli{<h armv was defeated by ^lanshal 
Luxemburg. The Huguenot leader fought with conspicuous 
bravery at the head of his cavalry, and succeeded in covering 
William's retreat. He was shortly after promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant general. 

The war with France was now raging all round her bor* 
ders — along the Flemish and the German frontiers, and as iar 
south as the country of the Vaudois. The Vaudois were 
among the most ancient Protestant people in Europe; and 
Louis XIV., not satisfied with extermhiating Protestantism 
in his own dominions, sought to carry tlie ernsade against it 
beyond his ovrsv frontiers into the territuries of his neighbors. 
He accordingly sent to the young Duke of Savoy, requiring 
him to extirpate the Vaudois unless they would conform to 
the Ronum Catholic religion. The duke refused to obey the 
* Minunrts InidU9 de Dumont de Bosta^etj p. BfXL 
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Frenc h king's behest, and besought the help of the Emperor 
of Germany and the Protestant princes of the North to en- 
able him to resist the armies of Louis. The Elector of Bran- 
denbarg having applied to William for one of his generals, 
Charles, duke of Schomberg, whose father fell at the Boyne, 
was at once dispatched to the aid of the Savoy prince with 
an army consisting for the most part of Huguenot refugees. 
Williaiii also undertook to su|>|»ly a subsidy of £100,000 :i 
year as the joint oontribntimi ui England and Holland to the 
cause of Protestantism in bavoy. 

Schomberg, on his arrival at Turin, found the country in a 
state of the greatest consternation, the French army under 
Catinat overrunning it in all directions. With his vigorous 
help, however, the progress of the French army was speedily 
checked ; but, unfortunately, Schomberg allowed himself to 
be drawn into a pitched battle on the plains of Marsiglia in 
October, 1693, in which he suiFered a complete defeat, at the 
same time receiving a mortal wound, of which he died a few 
days after the battle. 

On this untoward result of the campaign being known in 
England, the Earl of Galway was dispatched into Savoy to 
take the command, a^ well as to represent England and Hol- 
land as embassador at the court of Turin. To his dismay, he 
shortly discovered that the Duke of Savoy was engaged in a 
secret treaty with the French government for peace, on which 
Lord Galway at once withdrew with his contingent, the only 
object he had been able to accomplish being to secure a cer- 
tain degree of liberty of worshi]> for the persecuted Yaudois. 

On his return to England the earl was appointed one of 
the Lords .Tustices of Ireland ; and during the time that he 
held the ofhce, he devoted himself to the establishment of the 
linen trade, the improvement of agriculture, and the repara- 
tion of the losses and devastations i&om whicb the country 
had so severely suffered during its civil wars. Among his 
other undertakings was the founding of the French colony of 
Portarlington. By his influence be induced a large number 
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of the best class of the refugees — principally consisting of ex- 
iled officers and gentry and their families — ^to settle at that 
place; and he liberally assisted them out of his private 
means in promoting the industry and prosperity of the town 
and neighborhood. He erected above a himdred new dwell- 
ings of a superior kind for the accommodation of the set- 
tlers, lie built and t'iKlowed two cliiiichos for their use — 
one French, the otlier English — as well as two excellent 
schools for the education of their children. Thus tlie little 
town of Portarlington shortly became a centre of polite learn- 
ing, from which emanated some of the most distinguished 
men in Ireland, while the gentle and industrious life of the 
colonists exhibited an example of patient labor, neatness, 
thrift, and orderliness, which was not without beneficial ef- 
fects on the surrounding population. 

But,' much though he did for Portarlington, Lord Galway 
was not permitted to complete ^vhat he had so well begun. 
It so happened that as soon as Louis XIV. heard that Ruvig- 
ny had joined the army of William, he ordered the immediate 
confiscation of all his property in France. To compensate his 
devoted follower for his loss, William conferred upon him the 
confiscated estate of Portarlington. This appropriation by 
the king was, however, violently attacked in the English Par- 
liament ; a bill was passed annulling all grants of the kind 
that he had made ; the Earl of Galway^s career as an Irish 
landlord was thus brought to an end ; and Ruvigny, like 
many of his fellow-exiles, was again landless. 

Nothing, however, could shake the king's attachment to 
Lord Galway, or Lord Galway's to him. Being unable, as 
King of England, to reward his faithful follower, William ap- 
pointed him general in the Dutch army, and colonel of the 
Dutch regiment of Foot-guards (blue). In 1 701, Evelyn thus 
records in his diary a visit made to the distinguished refugee 
on his arrival in London from Ireland: ^June 22. I went to 
congratulate the arrival of that worthy and excellent person, 
my Lord Galway, newly come out of Ireland, where he had 
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behaved himself so honestly and to the exceeding satisfac- 
tion of the people ; but he was leiiioved thence for being a 
Frenchman, though they had not a more worthy, valiant, dis- 
creet, and trusty person on whom they could have relied for 
conduet and fitness. He was one who had deeply suffei'ed, 
as well as the marquis his father, for being Protestants." 

From this time Lord Galway was principally employed 
abroad on diplomatic missions and in the field. The war 
against France was now in progress on the side of Spain, 
where the third Duke of Schomberg, Count Menard, who led 
the attack in the battle of the Boync, w as hi 1704 ])laced in 
command of the British troops in Spain, tlien figlitinu; against 
the jJourbon Philip V., in conjunetion Avith a Portuguese ar- 
my. Philip was supported by a French army under command 
of the Duke of Berwick, the natural son of tlie dethroned 
James IL The campaign languished under Schomberg, and 
the goyemment at home becoming dissatisfied with his con- 
duct of it, the Earl of Galway was sent out to Portugal to 
take the command. 

The campaigns which followed were mostly fought over 
the ground since made so famous by the victories of Wel- 
lington. There was the relief of Gibraltar, the stomiuig of 
Alcantara, the siege of Badajos — in which the Earl of Galway 
lost an arm— the capture of Oiudad Kodrigo, and the ad- 
vance upon JVIadrid. Then followed the defection of the 
Portuguese, and a succession of disasters ; the last of which 
was the battle of Almanza, where the British, ill supported 
by their Portuguese allies, were defeated by the French army 
under the Duke of Berwick. Shortly af^er, the British forces 
returned home, and the Eail of Galway resided for the rest 
of his life mostly at Kookley, near Southampton, taking a 
kindly interest to the last in the relief of his countrymen suf- 
fering for conscience' sake.* 

* It w;i« v hcn on a visit at Stratton House that the good Enrl of Oftlwny 
was summoned to lus rest. He probably sank under the bodily pains" to 
which he was ao long snbject, nam^y, goat and rheumatism. His mind was 
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When the refugees first entered the service of the Elector 

ot Drandenbiirg, doubts were expressed "whether they would 
fight against their fonner fellnw-sokliei's. When they went 
into action at Neuss, one of the l^russinn generals exclaimed, 
" We shall have these kuaves lighting against us presently." 
But all doubts were dispelled by the conduct of the Hugne- 
not musketeers, who rushed eagerly upon the French troops, 
and by the fury of their attack carried every thing before 
them. It was the same at the siege of Bonn, where a hund- 
red refugee officers, three hundred Huguenot cadets, with 
detachments of musketeers and liorse grenadiers, demanded 
to be led to the assault ; and on the signal being given, they 
rushed forward willi extraordinary gallantry. "Tlie oth- 
ccrs," says Ancillon, " gave proof that they preferred rather 
to rot in the earth after an honorable death, than that the 
earth should nourish them in idleness while their soldiers 
were in the heat of the fight.*^ The outer works were car* 
ried, and the place was taken. But nowhere did the Hugue- 
nots display such a fury of resentment against the troops of 
Louis as at the battle of Almanza, above referred to, where 
they were led by Cavalier, the famous Caniizard chief. 

Jean Cavalier was the sou of a peasant, of the village of 
Ribaute, near Anduze, in Languedoc, Being an ardent Prot- 
estant, he took refuge from the persecutions in Geneva and 
Lausanne, where he worked for some time as a journeyman 
baker. But his love for his native home drew him back to 
Languedoc; and he happened to visit it in 1702, at the time 
when the Abb6 du Chayla was engaged in directing the ex- 
tiipation of the Protestant peasantry in the Cevennes. These 
poor people continued, in defiance of the law, to hold relig- 
ious meetings in the woods, and caves, and fields, in conse- 

entire to the last. He died on the Bd of September, 1720, aged seventy-two. 
He was the last of his fiunily. Lady Russell was his nearest surviving rela- 
tive, and became his heiress at tlie age of ciglity-fbur. The property of Strat- 
ton has passed out of Kussell hands ; and Lord Galway's grave-stone [in Mich- 
eldever church-yard, where he was bariedj can not now be recognized. — Ac- 
MCW— JRpofMtonl ExUesJrom France in die reign of Lome XIV.j p. 149. 
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((IK lice of which they were tracked, pursued^ sabred, hanged, 
or sent to the galleys, wherever found. 

The peasants at length revolted. From forty to fifty of 
the most determined amoi^ them assembled at the Abb4 du 
Chajla^s house at Pont-de-Montvert, and proceeded to break 
open the dungeon in which he had penned up a band of pris- 
oners, among whom were two ladies of ranlc. The abb6 or- 
dered his servaiiis to repel the assailants with lire-:iriiis ; nev- 
ertheless they succeeded in effecting an entrance, and stahbed 
the priest to death. Such was the beginning of the war of 
the Blouses, or Camizards. The Camizards were only poor 
peasants driven to desperation by cruelty, without any 
knowledge of war, and without any arms except such as 
they wrested from the hands of their enemies, yet they main- 
tained a gallant struggle against the French aimies for a pe- 
riod of nearly five years. 

On the outbreak of the revolt, Jean Cavalier assembled a 
company of volunteers to assist the Cevennes peasantry, and 
before long he became their recognized leader. Tliough the 
insurrection spread over Languedoc, their entire numbers did 
not exceed 10,000 men. But they had the advantage of fight- 
ing in a mountain country, every foot of which was familiar 
to them. They carried on the war by surprises, clothing and 
aiming themselves with the spoils they took from the royal 
troops. They supplied themselves with balls made from the 
church-bells. They had no money, and needed none, the 
peasantry and herdsmen of the country supplying them with 
food. When they were attacked, tliey received the first lire 
of the soldiers on one knee, singing the sixty-eighth psalm: 
" Let God arise, let his enemies be scattered." Then they 
rose, precipitated themselves on the enemy, and fought with 
all the fury of despair. If they succeeded in their onslaughts, 
and the soldiers fled, they then held assemblies, which were 
attended by the Huguenots of the adjoining country; and 
when they failed, they Hed into the hills, in the caverns of 
which were their magazines and hospitals. 
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Great devastation and bloodshed marked the course of the 
war of the Oamizardfl. No meroy was shown either to the 

peasantry taken in arms or to those who in any way assisted 
them. Whole villages were destroyed; for the order was 
issued that wherever a. soldier or priest perished, the place 
should immediately be burned down. The punislinient of 
the stake was revived. Gibbets As ere erected and kept at 
work all over Langnedoc Still the insurrection was not 
suppressed, and the peasantry continued to hold their relig- 
ious meetings wherever they could. One day, on the first 
of April, 1 703, the intelligence was brought to Marshal Mont- 
pevil, in command of the royal troops, that some three hund* 
red persons liad assembled for worship in a mill near Nis- 
mes. He at once hastened to the place with a strong force 
of soldiers, ordered the doors to be burst open, and the 
worshipers au:ainst law slaughtered on the spot. The slow- 
ness with which the butchery was carried on provoked the 
marshal's indignation, and he ordered the mill to be fired. 
All who had not been murdered were burnt — ^all, excepting 
one solitary girl, who was saved through the humanity of 
the marshal's lackey ; but she was hanged next day, and her 
salvor narrowly escaped the same fate. 

Even this monstrous cruelty did not crush the insurrec- 
tion. The Camizards wore from lime to time ro-cnforced by 
the burned-out peasants; and, led by Cavalier and his coad- 
jutor Roland, they beat the detachments of Montrevil on ev- 
ery side — at Nnyes, at the rocks of Aubais, at Martignargues, 
and at the Bridge of Salindres. The " Most Christian King" 
was disgusted at the idea of a Marshal of France, supported 
by a royal army completely appointed, being set at defiance 
by a miserable horde of Protestant peasants, and he ordered 
the recall of Montrevil. Then Marshal Villars was sent to 
take the command. 

The new marshal was an honoraV'lr man, and no butcher. 
He shuddered at the idea of employing means such as his 
predecessor had employed to reduce the king's subjects to 
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obedience, and one of the first things he did was to invite 

Cavalier to negotiate. The quondam baker's boy of Geneva 
acfrced to meet the potent Marslial of France and listen to 
bis proposals. Villars thus dcseribed linu in his letter to the 
minister of war: "He is a peasant of the lowest rank, not yet 
twenty-two years of age, and scarcely seeming eighteen; 
small, and with no imposing mien, but possessing a firmness 
and good sense that are altogether surprising. He has great 
talent in arranging for the subsistence of his men, and dis^ 
poses his troops as well as the best trained oifficers could do. 
From the moment Cavalier began to treat up to the condu* 
sion, he has always acted in good faith." 

In the negotiations which ensued, Cavalier stipulated for 
liberty of conscience and freedom of worship, to whieh, it is 
said, Villars assented, though the Roman Catholics subse- 
quently denied this. The result, however, was, that Cavalier 
capitulated, accepted a colonePs commission, and went to 
Versailles to meet liouis XIV. ; his fellow-leader, Roland, re^ 
fusing the terms of capitulation, and determining to continue 
the struggle. At Paris, the mob, eager to behold the Ceven- 
nol rebel, thronged the streets be rode through, and his re- 
ception was almost tantamount to a triumph. At Vereailles 
Louis exhorted him iu vain to be converted, Cavalier even 
daring in iiis presenee to justify the revolt in the Cevennes. 
He was ofifered the rank of major general in the French army, 
and a pension of 1500 livres for his father as the price of his 
apostasy ; but still he refused ; and he was dismissed from 
court as an obstinate Huguenot.^' 

Though treated with apparent kindness, Cavalier felt that 
he was under constant surveillance, and he seized the earli- 
est opportunity of flying from France and taking refuge in 
Switzerland. From thence he passed into Holland, and en- 
tered tlie service of William of Orange, who gave him the 
rank of colonel. The Blouses, or Camizards, who had fled 
from the Cevennes in large numbers, flocked to his standard, 
and his regiment was soon full. But a difficulty arose. Cav- 

P 
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atier insisted on selecting bis own officers, while the royal 

commissioners required that all the companies should be 
eoinijiaiuled by refugee srentlemen. The matter was com- 
promised by Cavaliei- selecting lialt liis officers, and tlie com- 
missioners appointing the other half — Cavalier selecting only 
such as had thoroughly proved their valor in the battles of 
the Cevennes. The regiment, when complete, proceeded to 
England, and was dispatched to Spain with other re-enforce- 
ments at the end of 1 706. 

Almost the only battle in which Cavalier and his Hugue- 
nots took part was on the field of Almanza, where they dis- 
tin<juished themselves in a remarkable det^rce. Cavalier 
found himself opposed to one of the French regiments, in 
whom he recognized his former persecutors in the Cevennes. 
The soldiers on both sides, animated by a common lury, 
rushed upon each other with the bayonet, disdaining to fire. 
The carnage which followed was dreadful The papist regi- 
ment was annihilated, while of Oavalier*s regiment, 700 
strong, not more than 300 ^rvived« Marshal Berwick, 
though familiar with fierce encounters, never spoke of this 
tragical event without deep emotion.* Cavalier himself was 
severely wounded, and lay for some time among the slain, 
afterward escaping through the assistance of an English offi- 
cer. His lieutenant colonel, five cajdaius, six lieutenants, and 
tiive ensigns, were killed, and most of the other officers were 
wounded or taken prisoners. 

Cavalier returned to England, where he retired upon a 
small pension, which barely supported him, and he fell into 
debt.f He entreated to be employed in active service, but 
it was not until after the lapse of many years that his appli- 
cation was successful. He was eventually appointed gov- 
ernor of Jersey, and held tiiai office for some time; aft,er 

* Weiss, p. 250. 

+ While he resided in London, Cavalier employed part of his leisure in dic- 
tating to another refugee, Galii of !Nismes, the memoirs of his early adven- 
tuTeSf which were puhlished under the title of Menmrs of the Wars ^ the 
Cevennes i iHrndcm, 1726. 
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which he was made brigadier in 1735, and farther promoted 
to be major general in 1739. He died at Chelsoa in the fol- 
lowing year, and his remains were conveyed to Dublin for 
interment in the French refugee cemetery near that city. 

Another illuBtrious same among the Huguenot refugees is 
that of Paul de Rapin-Thoyras, better known as the historian 
of England than as a soldier, though he bore arms with the 
Encrlish in niuny a hard-fought field. He belonged to a 
French noble faniily, and was Lord of Thoyras, near Castres. 
The persecution drove him and his family into England; but, 
finding nothini: to do there, he went over to Holland, and join- 
ed the army of William as a cadet. He accompanied the ex- 
pedition to Torbay, and took part in the transactions which* 
followed. Rapin was afterward sent into Ireland with his reg- 
iment, and, distinguishing himself by his gallantry at the fiiege 
of Carrickfergus, he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant. 
He aftemard fought at the Boyne, and was wounded at the 
assault of Limerick. At Athlone he was one of the first to 
enter the place at the head of the assailing force. He was 
there promoted to a company, and remained at Athlone, do- 
ing garrison duty, for about two years. His intelligence and 
high culture being known, Rapin was selected by the kiog, 
on the recommendation of the Earl of Qalway, as tutor to 
the Earl of Portland's eldest son, Viscount Woodstock. He 
accordingly took leave of the army with regret, making over 
his company to his brother, who afterward attained the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. From tliis time Kapin lived principal- 
ly abroad in company with his pupil. While residing: at the 
Hague, he resumed his favorite study of history and jurispru- 
dence, which had been interrupted by his flight from France 
at the Revocation. After completing Lord Woodstock's ed- 
ucation, Hapin settled at Wesel, where a number of retired 
refugee officers resided, and formed a very agreeable society. 
There he wrote his DUsertaticn <m Whiffs mid Tories, and 
his well-known Sutory of Mtffland, founded on Rhymer's 
Jhederay a work of much labor and research, and long regard- 
ed as a standard work. Rapin died in 1 725, at the age of 
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sixty-four, almost pen in liand, worn out by hard study and 
sedentru y continement. 

Among the many able Huguenot officers iu William s .»-erv- 
ici\ .T( )hn dc Bodt was one of the most distinguished. He had 
fled from France when only in his fifteenth year, and shortly- 
after joined the Dutch artillery. He accompanied William 
to England, and was made captain in 1690. He fought at 
the Boyne and at Aughrim, and eventually rose to the com- 
mand of the French corps of engineers. In that capacity he 
served at the battles of Steinkirk and Nerwinde, and at the 
sieere of Namur he directed the operations whieli ended in 
the surrender of the castle to tlie allied army. The fort into 
which Boufflers had thrown himself was assaulted and cap- 
tured a few days later by La Cave at the head of 2000 vol- 
unteers, and William HL generously acknowledged that it 
was mainly to the brave refugees that he owed the capture 
of that important fortress. 

All through the wars in the Low Countries, under William 
HL, Eugene, and the Duke of Marlborough, the refugees bore 
themselves bravely. Wherever the fighting was hardest, they 
were there. Henry de Chesuoi led the assault which gave 
Landau to the allies. At the battles of Hochstedt, Onde- 
narde, Malpiaquet, and at the siege of Mons, they were con- 
spicuous for their valor. Le Roche, the Huguenot engineer, 
conducted the operations at Lisle, "doing more execution," 
says Lnttrell, in three days, than De Meer, the German, in 
six weeks.** 

The refugee Ligoniers served with peculiar distinction in 
the British army. The most eminent was Jean Louis, after- 
ward Field Mai*shal Earl Ligonier, who fled from France into 
England in 1G9V. He accompanied the army to Flanders as 
a volunteer in 1702, where his extraordinary bravery at the 
stormint' of Lieije attracted the attention of Marlborouslu 
At Blenheim, where he next fought, he was the only captain 
of his regiment who survived. At Men in he led the grena- 
diers who stormed the counterscarp. He fought at Malpla- 
quet, where he was major of brigade, and in all MarlborougVs 
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great hattles. At Dettingen, as lieatetuuit general, be earned 
still higher distinction. At Fontenoy the chief honor was 
due to him for the intrepidity and skill with which he led 
the British infantry. In 1746 he was placed in command of 
the British forces in Flanders, bnt was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Lawfield. Restored to Eiigland, he was aj)}»oiiited 
commander-in-chief and colonel of the First Foot duards; 
and in 1 770 the Huguenot hero died full of honors, at the ripe 
age of ninety-two. 

Of the thousands of Protestant sailors who left France at 
the Revoltttion, many settled in the ports along the south 
and southeastern coast of England; but the greater number 
entered the Dutch fleet, while a portion took service in the 
navy of the Elector of Brandenburg. Louis XIV. took the 
same steps to enforce conversion upon his sailors that he did 
upon the other classes of his subjects ; but, so soon as the 
sailors arrived in foreign ports, they usually took the oppor- 
tunity of deserting their ships, and thus reasserting their 
liberty. In 1686, three French vessels, which had put into 
Dutch ports, were entirely deserted by their crews, and in 
the same year more than 800 experienced mariners, trained 
under Duquesne, entered the navy of the United Provinces. 
When William sailed for England in 1088, the island of Zea- 
land alone sent him 150 excellent French sailors^ who were 
placed, as picked men, on board the admiral and vice-ad- 
niirars ships. Like their Huguenot fellow-countrymen on 
land, the ITuotnc'not sailors fouirht valiantly at sea under the 
flag of their adopted country, and they emulated the brav- 
ery of the English themselves at the great naval battle of La 
Hogue a few years later. Many of the French naval officers 
rose to high rank in William's service, and acquired distinc- 
tion by their valor on that element which England has been 
accustomed to regard as peculiarly her own. Among these 
may be mentioned the Gamblers, descended from a Hugue- 
not refugee, one of whom rose to be a vice-admiral, and the 
other an admiral, the latter having also been ra-ised to the 
peerage for his distinguished public services. 
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HUGUENOT SETTLERS IX ENGLAND. — ^MEN OF SCIENCE AND 

LBABNINa. 

Of the half million of French suhjects who were driven 
into exile by the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, more 

ilia II 120,000 are believed to have takLU refuiru in Eiit^hmd. 
The refugees were of all ranks and conditions — landed (gen- 
try, ministers of religion, soldiers and sailors, professional men, 
merchants, students, meclianics, artisans, and laborers. The 
greater number were Caiviuists, and continued sucli ; others 
were Lutherans, who con^rmed to the English Church ; but 
many were Protestants merely in name, principally because 
they belonged to &milies of that persuasion. But, however 
lightly their family religion might Bit upon them, these last 
offered as strenuous a resistance as the most extreme Calvin- 
ists to being dragooned into j)opery. This was especially ilic 
case with men of science, professional men, and students of 
law and medicine. Hence the large pro})ortiun of physicians 
and surgeons to be found in the ranks of the refugees. 

It was not merely free religious tliouo^ht tliat Louis XTV. 
sought to stifle in France, but firee thought of all kinds. The 
blow struck by him at the conscience of France, struck also 
at its mind. Individualism was crushed wherever it assert- 
ed itself An entire abnegation of the will was demanded. 
Men must abjure their fhith, and believe as they were order- 
ed. They must become part of a stereotyped system — pro- 
fess adherence to a church to which they were indifferent, if 
they did not actually detest it — pretend to believe what they 
really did not believe, and in many cases even deny their 
most deeply-rooted convictions. 
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To indolent minds euch a system would no doubt save an 
infinity of trouble. Once iuduce men to give up their indi- 
viduality, to renounce the exercise of their judgment, to cease 
to think, and entertain the idea that a certain set of men, and 
no other, held in their hands the keys of heaven and hell, and 
conformity became easy. But many of the French king's 
subjects were of another temperament. They would think 
for themselves iii matters of science as well as religion ; and 
the via;oroui3, the independent, and tlie self-reliant — Protest- 
ant as well as non-Protestant — revolted against the intel- 
lectual tyranny which Louis attempted to establish among 
them, and fled for liberty of thought and worship into other 
lands. 

We have already referred to such men as Hnyghens and 
Bayle, who took refuge in Holland, and there found the free- 
dom denied them in their own country. These men were 
not Protestants so much as philosophers; but they could not 

be hypocrites, and they would not conform : hence they fled 
from France. Others of like stamp took refuge in England. 
Amc'Ti Li; these latter were some of the earliest speculators as 
to that wonderful motive power which eventually became 
embodied in the working steam-engine. One of these fugi- 
tives was Solomon de Caus, a native of Caux, in Normandy. 
He was a man of encyclopedic knowledge. He studied arch- 
itecture in Italy, and was an engineer, a mechanic, and a nat- 
ural philosopher. Moreover, he was a Huguenot, which was 
&tal to his existence in France as a free man, and he took ref- 
uge in England. There he was employed about the court 
for a time, and, among other works, designed and erected hy- 
draulic works for the palace gardens at Richmond. Shortly 
after he accompanied the Princess Elizabeth to Heidelberg, 
in Germany, on her marriage to the Elector Palatine, and 
there he published several works descriptive of the progress 
he had made in his inquiries as to the marvelous powers of 
steam. 

But still more distinguished among the Huguenot refugees 
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was Dr. Denis Papin, one of the early inventors of the steam- 
engine, ancl probably also the inventor of the steam-boat. 
He was born at Blois in 1650, and studied medicine at the 
University of Paris, where he took his degree as physician. 
He began the practice of his profession, in which he met with 
considerable success ; but, being attracted to the study of 
mechanics, and having the advantage of the instruction of 
the celebrated Huyghens, he made rapid progress, and prom- 
ised to become one of the most eminent scientific men of his 
country. But Papin was a Protestant ; ;ukI ^\ lien the practice 
of medicine by Protestant physicians came to be subjected 
to serious disabilities,* finding the <lM()r to jtroniotion or even 
to subsistence closed against him unless he abjured, Papin 
determined to leave France; and in 1681, the same year in 
which Huyghens took refuge in Holland, Papin took refuge 
in England. Arrived in London, he was coi'dially welcomed 
by the men of science there, and especially by the Honorable 
Robert Boyle, under whose auspices he was introduced to 
the Royal Society. 

In the year of hih arrival in LimJoii, Papin published a 
work descriptive of his new digester, which excited consider- 
able interest. By means of this digester — in which the heat 
of the water was raised much above the boiling-point by pre- 
venting the escape of the steam — ^Papin was enabled to ex- 
tract all the nutritious matter from the bones of animals, 
which had until then been thrown away as useless. The 
Fellows of the Royal Society had a snpper cooked by the di- 
gester, of which Evelyn gives an account in his diary. The 
king commanded a digester to be made for Whitehall, and 

♦ ]ji 1680, Protestant lawyers and medical men were declared excluded 
from hdding any pnblic employment ; and in the following year, physidaiis, 
surgeons, and others, called to assist the sic k of the TJofornied religion, were 
commanded to give notice thereof, under penalty of a hne of five hundred 
lirres; and on the notice being given, the magistrates were required to risit 
thn sick, with or without a prie^^t. ami ask tlioni if they wouTtl nbjure. I^rot- 
estunt niitlwives were absolutely forbidden to exercise their vocation, " be- 
cause they did not believe baptism to be necessary', and could not christeii 
children on emergency." 
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the invention shortly came into general use. lu the pre&ce 
4o the second edition of his work, Papin announces that he 
*^ will let people see the Machines try^d once a week, in Black- 
^ars, in Water Lane, at Mr. Boissonet's [doubtless another 
Huguenot i-etugee], over against the Blew Boot, every Mon- 
day at tliree of the clock in the afleraoon ; but, to avoid con- 
fusion and crowding in of unknown people, those that will do 
me the honour to come are desired to briiijj: along witli them 
a reconuuendation from any of the members of the Koyal So- 
ciety." 

In 1684 Papin was appointed temporary curator of the 
Royal Society, with a salary of £80 a year. It formed part 
of his duty, in connection with his new office, to produce an 
experiment at each meeting of the society, and this led him 
to prosecute his inquiries into the powers of steam, and ulti- 
mately to invent his steam-engine.* Papin's reputation liav- 
ing extended abroad, he was invited to till the office of pro- 
fessor ol mathematics in the University of Marburg, which 
he accepted; and he left England in the year 1687. But he 
continued, until his death, many years later, to maintain a 
friendly correspondence with his scientific friends in En- 
gland ; and one of the last things he did was to construct a 
model steam-engine fitted in a boat— ''une petite machine 
d*un vaisseau & roues" — ^for the purj>ose of sending it over to 
England for trial on the Thames. f l>ut, unhappily for Papin, 
the little vessel never reached England. To his great grief, 
he found that when it had rearhed as far as Miinden. on the 
Weser, it was seized by the boatmen of t lie river and barbar- 
ously destroyed. Three years later the illustrious exile died, 
worn out by work and anxiety, leaving it to other inventors 

* For an account of Solomon de Cans, aa well as of the life and labors of 
Dr. Papio, see Historical Memoir of the invention of the Steam-engine," 
given in the Lives of Boulton and Watt, p. 8, 30-8, 

t "It is important," he wrote to I^ihnitz, on the 7th of July, 1707, "that 
my new construction of vessel should be put to the proof in a sea-port like 
London, where there is depth enough to epply the new invmitioin, miich, hy 
means of Rrc, will render one or two men ci4Nible of produeing more efiect 
than some huodredn of rowers." 
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to realize tlic irreat ideas he had conceived as to locomotioa 
by steaiu-power. 

Dr. Desaguliers was another refugee who acl)ieved consid- 
erable distinction in England as a teacher of mechanical phi- 
losophy. His fiither, Jean des Agnliers^ was pastor of a Prot- 
estant congregation at Aitr6, near Rochelle, from which he 
fled about the period of the Revocation. His child, the Aiture 
professor, is said to have been carried on board the ship l>y 
which lie escaped concealed in a barrel.* The pastor first 
took refuge in (nienisey, from ■\vbeuce he proceeded to En- 
gland, took orders in the Estabiiahed Church, and became 
minister of the French chapel in Swallow Street, London. 
This charge he subsequently resigned, and established a 
school at Islington, at which his son received his first educa- 
tion. From thence the young man proceeded to Oxford, 
matriculating at Christ Church, where he obtained the de- 
gree of B.A., and took deacon's orders. Being drawn to the 
study of natnral philosophy, he shortly after began to deliver 
lectures at Oxford on hydrostatics and optics, to which he 
afterward added mechanics. 

His fame as a lecturer havinix reached London, Desasruliers 
was pressingiy invited thither, and he accordingly removed 
to the metropolis in 1718. His lectures were much admired, 
and he had so happy a knack of illustrating them by experi- 
ments that he was invited by the Royal Society to be their 
demonstrator. He was afterward appointed curator of the 
society; and in the course of his connection with it commu- 
nicated a vast number of curious and valuable papers, which 
were printed in the transactions. Tlie Duke of Chandos gave 
Desaguliers the church liviiiL' of Edgeware; and the king 
(before whom he gave lecturer at Hampton Court) presented 

* The stntement is made in the ** House nnd Farm Accounts of the Shut- 
tlewortlis of (]iawtliori>e Hall." — Cheethum iSociety's Papers^ 1856-8. The 
Shtttcleworths were related by marriage to the Desaguliers family ; Robert 
ShuttlewortJi, one of the siiccfssnrs to Gawthorpe, having married Anne, the 
second daughter of General Desaguliers (son of th» above Dr. Desaguliers)| 
who was one of the equerries of George lU. 
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him with a benefice in Essex, besides appointing him chaplain 
to the Prince of Wales. 

In 1^34 Desaguliers published his Course of J^perimental 
PkUMophy in two qoarto volumes — the best book of the kind 
tliat had until then appeared in Bngland. It would appear 
from this work that the doctor also designed and superin- 
tended the erection of steam-engines. Referring to an im- 
provement which he had made on Savery's engine, he says : 
"Accordmg to this improvement, I have caused seven of 
these fire-engines to be erected since the year ITIV or 1^18. 
Tlie first was for the late Czar Peter the Great, foi- liis garden 
at Petersburg, where it was set up." Dr. Desaguliei-s died in 
1749, leaving behind him three sons, one of whom, the eldest, 
published a translation of the Mathematical Elements of Nat' 
wrdlI*hUo8ophy^ by Gravesande, who had been a pupil of his 
&ther*s; the second was a beneficed clergyman in Norfolk; 
and the third was a colonel of artillery and lieutenant gen* 
eral in the army, as well as equerry to George III. 

Among other learned refugees who were elected members 
of the Royal Society were Uavid Durand, the editor of Pliny* s 
Natural History^ The Philosophical Writings of Cicero^ and 
other classical works^ and the author of a History of the Six^ 
teenth Century^BB well as of the continuation of Papvi's Mia' 
tory ofMngland; Peter des Maiseaux, the intimate friend of 
Saint Eyremonde, whose works he edited and translated into 
English; and Abraham de Moivre^the celebrated mathemA- 
tician. 

De Moivre was the son of a surgeon at Vitry in Cham- 
pagne, and received his princij»al education at tin Protestant 
seminary of Sedan. From the first he displayed an extraor- 
dinary genius for arithmetic; and his chief deliijht in his by- 
hours was to shut himself up with Le Gendrc's arithmetic 
and work out its problems. This led one of his classical 
masters to ask on one occasion, '^What that little rogue 
meant to do with all these ciphers?" When the college of 
Sedan was suppressed in 1681, De Moivre went to Saumur to 
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pursue his t<tudies in philosophy there, and afterward io Paris 
to prosecute the study of physics. By this time his father, 
being prohibited practicing as a surgeon because of his reliii^- 
ion, left Yitry to join his eon at Paris; but they were not al- 
lowed to remain long together. The agents of the govern- 
ment, acting on their power of separating children from their 
parents and subjecting them to the process of conversion, 
seized young De Moivre in his nineteenth year, and shut him 
up in the priory of St. Martin, lliere his Jesuit masters 
tried to drill him into the lionian Catholic faith ; but the 
young Protestant was standi, and refused to be converted. 
Being pronounced an obstinate heretic, he was discharged 
after about two years' confinement, on which he was ordered 
forthwith to leave the country. 

De Moivre arrived in London with his ft.ther* in 1687, at 
the age of twenty, and immediately bestirred himself to earn 
a living. He had no means but his knowledge and his in- 
dustry. He first endeavored to obtain pupils, to instruct 
them in mathematics ; and he also began, like others of the 
refugees, to give lectures on natural philosophy. But his 
knowledge of English was as yet too imperfect to enable him 
to lecture with success, and he was, besides, an indifferent 
manipulator, so that his lectures were shortly discontinued. 
It happened that the Principia of Newton was published 
about the time that De Moivre arrived in England. The 
subject offering great attractions to a mind such as his, he 
entered upon the study of the book with much zest, and suc- 
ceeded before long in mastering its contents, and arriving at 
a clear understanding of the views of tlie author. So com- 
plete was his knowledge of Newton's 2)rnR'iples, that it is 
saiil, when Sir Isaac was asked for explanations of his vrnX- 
ings, he would say, Go to De Moivre \ he knows better 
than I do." 

« 

* We find, from the TJ^itsi of Forfuju Profffstnnfs ])ubli.slieJ by the Camden 
Society (l^^'^)* that Abraham and lianiel de Moivre obtained letters of nat- 
uralizatUm on the 16th of December, 1687. 
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Thus De Moivre ;ic(iiiirod the frieudship and respect of 
Newton, oi lialley, and the other distinguished scientitic men 
of the time ; and one of the best ilhistrations of the esteem 
in which his intellectual qualifications were iield is afforded 
by the &ct that in the contention wliich arose between Leib- 
nitz and Newton as to their respective priority in the inven* 
tion of the method of fluxions, the Koyal Society appointed 
De Moivre to report npon their rival claims. 

De Moivre published many original works on his favorite 
sul)jt't't, more particularly on analytical mathematics. Pro- 
fessor De Morgan has observed of them that "they abound 
with consummate contrivance and skill ; and one, at least, of 
his investigations has had the effect of completely changing 
tae whole character of trigonometrical science in its higher 
departments.*^ One of the works published by him, entitled 
Doctrine of Chaincea^ is curious, as leading, in a measure, 
to the development of the science of life assurance. From 
the first edition it does not appear that De Moivre intended 
to do more than illustrate his favorite theory of probabili- 
ties. He show^ed in a A ariety of ways the probable results 
of throwing dice in certain numbers of throws. From dice- 
throwing he proceeded to lotteries, and showed how many 
tickets ought to be taken to secure the probability of di'aw- 
ing a prize. A few years later he applied his views to a more 
practical purpose — ^the valuation of annuities on lives ; 4nd 
though the data on which he based his calculations were in- 
correct, and his valuations consequently unreliable, the pub- 
lication of his Doctrine of Chances^ applied to the valnation 
of aiiimities on lives, was of much use at the time it appear- 
ed, and it formed the basis of other and more accurate cal- 
culations. 

De Moivre's books were on too abstruse subjects to yield 
him much profit, and during the later years of his life he had 
to contend with poverty. It is said that he derived a pre- 
carious subsistence from fees paid him for solving questions 
* Art. "De MoiTre" in P«imy CjfdapadUa, 
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relative to games of cliance and other matters connected with 
tJie value of probabilities. He frequented a coffee-house in 
St. Martin's Lane, of which he was one of the attratrtions, aud 
there his customers sought him to work out their problems. 
The occupation could not have been very tolerable to such a 
man ; but he was growing old and helpless in body, and his 
power of calculating was his only capital He survived to 
the age of eighty-seven, but during the last month of his lii^ 
he sank into a state of total lethargy. Shortly before liis 
decease the Academy of Berlin elected him a lueniber. The 
French Aeademv of Sciences also elected liim ,i foreiiru asso- 
ciate ; and on the news of his death reaching Paris, M. de 
Fouchy drew up an eloquent eU>gh of the exiled Huguenot, 
which was duly inserted in the records of the Academy. 

For the reasons above stated, the number of refugee phy- 
sicians and surgeons who sought the asylum of England was 
very considerable. Many of them settled to practice in Lon* 
don and other towns in the south, while others obtained ajv 
pointments iu the army and navy. Weiss says it was to 
the French Burrreons especiallv that Enjjland was in a Lrreat 
measure indebted luj' tiic remarkable perfection to which 
English surgical instruments arrived. The College of Phy- 
sicians in London generously opened their doors to the ad- 
mission of their foreign brethren. Between the yeai*8 1681 
and 1689 we find nine French physicians admitted, among 
whom we observe the name of the eminent Sebastian le 
Fevse.* One of the members of the same &mily subse- 
quently settled in Spitalfields as a silk manuiheturer, from 
whom tlie late Speaker of the House of Commons, now Vis- 
count Eversley, is lineally descended. 

Among the literary men of the emigration were the broth- 
ers Du Moulins — Louis, for some time Camden professor of 

* The finnily were of long and eminent standing in Anjott as medical men. 

Joshuft le Fevrc obtiiined letters of natiiiiiliziition in 1681 ; but before that 
date Nicftsius le Fevre, n nieiuher of the same family, was appointed chemist 
to Charles II., with a fte of X 150 a} ear. — DucRAiiT Coopee — Lints of For' 
eiffn Protestants, p. xxvi 
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history at Oxford, and Peter, prebendary of Canterbury — 

both authors of numerons works ; Henry Justel, the learned 
secretary to Louis XIV., who sold ofi* his vahmble libi-ary 
and flt'd to England some years before the Kevocatioii, when 
he was appomted king's librarian ; Peter Anthony Motteaux, 
an excellent linguist, whose translations of Cervantes and 
Rabelais first popularized the works of those writers in this 
eoimtry; Maximilian Misson, author of A New Voyage ta 
Italy ^ ITheatre Saeri des Ceoennes^ and other works ; Michel 
de la Roche, author of the Memoirs of ZUercUure^ and A Xt^ 
erixry Jowrnal^ which filled up a considerable gap in literary 
history ;* Michel 3Iaittaire, M. A. Oxon, one of the masters of 
Westminster School, an able ])hilologist, the author of several 
learned works on typography as well as theology ; De Sou- 
Ugue, grandson of Du Plessis Momay (the Huguenot leader), 
author of The Besolaiion of France Demonstrated^ The Po- 
iitical Mischief s of Popery^ and other works; John Gagnier, 
the able Orientalist, professor of Oriental languages at Ox- 
ford XJniyersity, and the author of many learned treatises on 
Rabbinical lore and kindred subjects ; John Comaud de la 
Croze, author of the Biblioth^que WnitferseUe, The Works of 
t/ie J^eamed, and The History of LmrnUifj ; Abel l>oyer, the 
annalist, antlior of the well-known French and J£nfjUsh Dlc- 
tionury^ who pursued a snccessfnl literary career in England 
for nearly I'orty years; Mark Anthony de la Bastide, autlior 
of several highly-esteemed controversial works ; and Grav- 

* In his Literary Journal De la Kocbe says, "I was very young when I 
took refuge in Enj^d, so that most ti llie little learning I have got is of an 
English growth. . . . "Tis in this country I have learned to have a right no- 
tion of religion, ati advantage that rmi never be too much valued. Being a 
studious man, it was very natural to me to write noiue books, which I have 
done, iMirtly in En^bh and partly in French, for the space of twenty years. 
The only iulvnnta<re T Imve got l»y them is that they have not l»een luiaccr f't- 
abidt and I hope I have done no dishonor to the English nation by tlio^e 
French books })rinted beyond sea, in which I undertook to make ottr En^ish 
kaming better known to* foreigners than it was before. I have said just now 
that I took refuge m England. When I consider the continnnl fejir I was in 
for a whole year of being discovered and imprisoned to force nie to al>jui'e the 
Protestant religion, and the great difficulties I met with to make my escape* 
I wonder I have not been a stopid man ever nnce.*' 
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erol of Nisiues, one of the founders of the academy of that 
city, a poet and jurisconsalt, who published in London a his- 
tory of hi« natiye place, addressed to "Messieurs les R^fhgi^s 

de Nimes qui Kont ctablis (l:iiis Londres." The lust puges of 
tills book coiituin ;i touching narrative of tho snfferinga of 
tlie Protestants of Laiiguetlue, and it concludes as follows: 
"We, who are in a country so remote from our own only 
for tlio sake of God's Word, and for the testimony of Jesus 
Christ, let us study to render our confession and our faith 
glorious by discreet and modest conduct, by an exemplary 
life, and by entire devotion to the service of God. Let us 
ever bear in mind that we are the sons and the fathers of 
martyrs. Let us never forget this glory, but strive to trans- 
mit it to our posterity."* 

But the most < ininent of the refugees were unquestionably 
the pastors, some of whom were men highly distinguished for 
their piety, leaniing, and eloquence. Such were Abbadie, 
considered one of the ablest defenders of Christianity in his 
day; Saurin, one of the most eloquent of preachers; Allix, 
the learned philologist and historian ; and I>elange,'hi8 col- 
league ; Pineton, author of Lea jLamm de Chamhr^m^ char- 
acterized b} Michelet as *Hhat beautiful but terrible re- 
(atal Du Moulin, Drelincourt, Marmet, and many more. 

Jacques Abbadie was the scion of a distinguished Beani- 
ese family. After completing liis studies at bedan and Sau- 
mur, he took his doctor's degree at the age of seventeen. 
While still a young man, he was invited to take charge of 
the French church in Berlin, to which he acceded ; and hia 
reputation served to attract large numbers of refugees to 
that city. His Treatise on the 2hith o/the Cktistian Mdiff* 
ion greatly increased his ^une, not only at Berlin, but in 
France and throughout Europe. Hadame de Sevigne, though 
she rejoiced at the banishment of the Huguenots, spoke of it 
in a high strain of panegyric as the most divine of all books: 
** I do not believe," she said, " that any one ever spoke of re- 

* Wbm8, p, 267. 
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ligioii like this man !" Eveu Bussy Rabutin, who Bcaree 
passed for a believer, said of it, "We are reading it now, and 
we think it the only book in the world worth reading." A 
few ye^rs later, Abbadie published his IVeatiae on the Divvt- 
Uy ofJe8U8 Christ. It is so entirely free from controversial 
animus, that the Roman Catholics of France even hoped to 
win him over to their fkith, and they held out their hand tc 
help him within their pale. But they only deceived them- 
selves; for, on the death of the elector^Ahhadie, instead of 
returning to France, accompanied his fHend Marshal Schom- 
berg to Holland, and afterward to England, in the capacity 
of chaplain. Ho was with the mai*8hal during his campaigns 
in Ireland, and suffered the grief of seeing his benefactor fall 
mortally wounded at the Boyne. Returning to London, Ab- 
badie became attached as minister to the churcli of the Sa- 
voy, where crowds flocked to his preaching. While holding 
this position, he wrote his Art of Knomng On^8 Sdf in 
^hich he powerfully illustrated the relations of the human 
conscience to the duties inculcated by the Gospel. He also 
devoted his pen to the cause of William III., and published his 
Defense of the Jiritish Nation which he justified the deposi- 
tion of James IT. and the Rcvohitiou of 1688 on the ground of 
right and morality. In 1694 he was selected to pronounce 
the funeral oration of Queen Mary, wife of William IIL — ^a se]^ 
mon containing many passages of great eloquence ; shortly 
after which he entered the English Church, and was appointed 
to the deanery of Eillaloe, in which oiSce he ended his days. 

Jacques Saurin was the greatest of the Protestant preach- 
ers. He was the son of an advocate at Nismes, whose three 
sons all took refu^'c in England — Jaccpies, the pulpit orator; 
Captain Saurin, an otiicer in William's army ; and Louis, some 
time minister of the French ehurcli in the Savoy, and after- 
ward Dean of 8t. Patrick's, Ardagh.* Jacques Saurin was, 

* From him were lineally descended the liight Eerereod James Saunn, 
Bishop of BrtRnoie, and the HonorablA WOliam Sanrin, Attomqr Genendfer 
Ireland from 1S07 to 1821. 

Q 
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in the early part of his life, tempted to the profession of 
arms ; and when only seventeen years of age he served as an 
ensign in the army of Savoj?^, nnder the Marquis (ie Riivigny, 
earl of Galway. Ketuming to his studies at Geneva, he pre- 
pared himself for the ministry ; and having proceeded to En- 
gland in 1701, he was appointed one of the ministers of the 
French church in Threadneedle Street. Ho held that office 
for fonr years, after which he was called to the Hague, and 
there developed that talent* as a preacher for which he be- 
came so distinguished. He was made minister extraordi* 
nary to the French community of nobles, and held that office 
until his death. " Nothing,'' says Weiss, " can give an idea 
of the effect produced by his inspired voice, which for twen- 
ty-five yeai's resounded beneath the vaulted roof of the tem- 
ple at the Hague, unless it be the profound veneration and 
pious worship with which the memory of the great author, 
continually reyived by the perusal of his writings, has re- 
mained surrounded in Holland.'** 

Scarcely less distinguished was Peter Allix, for some time 
minister of the great Pk'otestant church at Charenton, near 
Paris, and afterward of the temple of the French Hospital in 
Spitalfields, London, llis style of preaching wa^^ less ornate, 
but not less loi( il)le, than that of Saurin. His diseonrees 
were simple, clear, and persuasive. The great object at 
which he aimed w^as the enforcement of union among Protest- 
ants, liouis XIV. tried every means to induce him to enter 
the Roman Catholic Church, and a pension was offered him 
if, in that case, he would return to France. But Allix resist- 
ed all persuasions, and died in exile. His great erudition 
was recognized by the XTniversity of Oxfoi-d and Cambridge, 
who conferred upon him tlie degree of doctor of divinity; 
and, on the recommendation of Bishop Burnet, lie was made 
canon and treasurer of Salisbury Cathedral, WWx left be- 
hind him many published works, which in their time were 
highly esteemed. 

* WEIB8,p.397* 
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Jacques Pineton was another of the refiij^ee pastors >\ lio 
ilhistrated his faith by his life, which was pure and beautilui. 
He had personally suffered more than most of his brethren, 
and be lived to rchitc the story of his trials in his touching 
narrative entitled JLes Larmea de Chamhnm, He was pastor 
of a Pk'otestant charch in the village of that name, situated 
near Avignon, in the principality of Orange, when the dis- 
trict was overrun by the troops of Louis XIV. The dragon- 
nade was even more fnrionsly condncted here than e lsewhere, 
because of the hatred entertained by the kinor toward the 
Protestant prince who took his title from the iittie principal- 
ity. The troops were under the command of the Count of 
Tesse, a ferocious and profane officer. Fineton was laid up 
at the time by an attack of the gout, the suffering irom which 
was aggravated by the recent fracture of a rib which he had 
sustained. As he lay helpless on his couch, a party of ibrty- 
two dragoons burst into his house, entered his chamber, lit a 
number of candles, beat their drums round his bed, and fill- 
ed the room with tobacco-smoke, so as ahnost to stifle him. 
They then drank until they fell asleep and snored; but their 
officers, entering, roused them from their stupor by laying 
about among them with their canes. While the men were 
asleep, Pine|;on had urged his wife to fly, which she attempt- 
ed to do, but was taken in the act and brought before Tesse, 
who brutally told her that she must regard herself as the 
propert y of the regiment. She fell at his feet distracted, and 
would have been lost, but that a priest, to whom Pineton 
had rendered some service, offered himself as surety for her. 
Tlie priest, however, made it a condition that she and her 
husband should abjure their religion ; and, in a monu iit of 
agony and despair, they succumbed. Remorse immediately 
followed, and they determined to take the first opportunity 
to fly. Upon tlie plea that Pineton, still in great pain, re- 
quired surgical aid, he obtained leave to proceed to Lyons. 
He was placed in a litter, the slightest movement of which 
caused him indescribable pain. When the people saw him 
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carried away, thoy all wept, Catholic as well as Protestant. 
Even the dragoons' were moved. The sufferer contrived to 
reach Lyons, where he was soon cured and convalescent. It 
appeared that the frontier was less strictly guarded near 
Lyons; and with the assistance of a friend, Pineton shortly 
a^r contrived to escape in the disguise of a general officer. 
He set oat in a carriage with four horses, attended by a train 
of servants in liandsome liveries. At the bridge of Beauvoi- 
sin, where a picket of dragoons was posted, he was allowed 
to cross without interruption, the soldiers having previously 
been iiiiouned that " my lord" was a great officer traveling 
express into Switzerland. There was, however, still the 
frontier-guard of the Duke of Savoy to pass. It eonnnniided 
the great road across the Alps, and was maintained lor the 
express purpose of preventing the flight of refugees. By the 
same hold address, and feigning great indignation at the 
guard attempting to obstruct his passage, Pineton was al- 
lowed to proceed, and shortly after reached Ghambery. 
Next morning he entered the French gate of Geneva, giving 
expression to his fbeluags by singing the eighth verse of the 
twenty-sixth Psalm — 

"Que j'aimo re saint lieu 
On Tu paroijj, mon Dieu," etc. 

Madame Pineton was less fortunate in her flight. She set 
out for the Swiss frontier accompanied by three ladies be- 
longing to Lyons. The guides whom they had hired and 
paid to conduct them had the barbarity to desert them in 
the mountains. It was winter. They wandered and lost 
their way. They were nine hours iu the snow. They Aveie 
driven away from Cardon, and were pursued al<iiig the 
Rhone. The Lyons ladies, vanquished by cold, fatigue, and 
hunger, wished to return to Lyons and give themselves up ; 
they could endure no longer. But Madame Pineton hoped 
that by this time ber husband had reached Geneva, and she 
found courage for them all She would not listen to the pro- 
posal to go back; she must go forward; and the contest 
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ended in their proceeding, and arriving at last at Geneva, 
and finding there safety and liberty. 

The pastor Fineton, after remaiuing for a short time in 
that city, proceeded toward Holland, where he was gracious* 
ly received by the Prince of Orange. Having been appointed 
one of the princess's chaplains, he accompauied Mary to Lon- 
don, and was appointed a canon of Windsor. He did not, 
however, live long to enjoy that dignity, for he died in 1689, 
the year after his arrival in England, though he lived to 
give to the world the touching narrative of his adventures 
and sufferings.* 

Many of the most distinguished of the French pastors were 
admitted to degrees in the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge,f and several, besides the above, held benefices in the 

* Those who wonld know the whde details of this exeiting story muft refer 
to Im iMrmes de Jdciiut s Pineton de Chavibrun, qui contiennent les Persecu- 
tions arriv^es aux Eglises de la Principaute d'Orawje de/mis IfifJO, h chute 
et le rilevement de fAuteur^ avec ie retablissement de Pierre en son Apos' 
tobt »wr tes Paroiea de Tiotre Seiffnewr Jena Christ, sehn S. «7ean, xxi. 14, 
recently lepublislied at Paris liy Meyrneis. 

t Among the learned foreigners mentioned by Anthony Wood, in his Athe- 
na Oxoniensis, as having been admitted to the University of Oxford in ac- 
knowledgment t)f their learning, may be named the following : 
1625. John Vemeuil, M. A., Oxford (formerly of the Univeraitj^ of Montan- 
ban). 

Thomas Levet, Badiebr of CIvU Law, Oxford (Ibnnerly of Ae Uni- 

verf^ity of Orleans). 
1G38. Daniel Hrevint, M. A., Oxford (fnmierly of the University of Satimur). 
1648-9. Abraham Stuard, M.D., Oxford (formerly of the University of 

( aen). 

1649. Louis du Moulin, M.l)., Oxford iind Cambridge (son of the French 

Protestant pastor Pierre du Mouliu, and educated at the Universi- 
ty of Leyden). 

1655. Lndox-ic de Lambttmont, M.D., Oxibrd (formerlj of the Univernty 

of Valence). 

1650. Pierre du Moulin, D.D., Oxford and Cambridge (brother of the above- 

mentioned Louis). 

1656-7. Theophilus de Gareocieres, M.D., Oacford (foimerly of the Universi- 
ty of Caen). 

1656. Pierre VaflMni,M.B., Oxford. 

1656-7. Abraham Conyard, Bachelor of BiTidily, Oxford (fonneciy of the 

University of Bouen). 
1G76. Stepiien le Moine, D.D., Oxford (formerly of Koaen, and subsequently 

FrofosBor of Theology at I^yden). 
l(]82-3. Samuel de I'Angle, D.D., Oxford (formerly of Rouen and Vnri \ 
16b5. James le Prix, D.D., Oxford (formerly Professor of Divinity iu the 

University of Saomor). 
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English Ohurcli. In 1682, when the learned ISaniuel de I'An- 
gle was created D.D. of Oxford without payment of the cus 
tomary fees, he was conducted into the House of Convocation 
by the king's professor of divinity, and all the masters stood 
up to receive him. De TAngle had been the chief preacher 
in the chureh of Charenton, near Paris; and after thirty-five 
years of zealous work there, he fled from France with his 
&mily to end his days in England. He was afterward made 
Prebendary of Canterbury and Westminster. Peter Brelin- 
court, son of the lauious French divine, whose work on 
Death* has been translated into nearly all the languages of 
Enroj»e, was another refugee who entei*ed the Church, and 
became Dean of Armagh ; and Dr. Hans de Veille, a man of 
great learning, having also entered the Church, was made li- 
brary-keeper at Lambeth Palace by Dr. Tillotson, then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Though many of the most eminent French ministers joined 
the Established Church of England, others equally learned 
and able became preachers and professors among the Dis- 
senters. Whil* I'ierre du Moulin was a Prebendary of Can- 
terbury, his brotlier Louis was a stout Presbyterian. Charles 
Marie du Veil, originally a Jew, was fii-st converted to Ro- 
man Catholicism, next to Protestantism, and ended by be- 
coming a Baptist minister. But the most eminent of the ref- 
ugees who joined the Dissenters was the Reverend James 
Capell, who had held the professorship of Hebrew in the XTni- 
versity of Saumur at the early age of nineteen. He fled into 

IC8G. Kene Bertheau, D.l>., Oxford (formerly of the University of Monti>el- 
Uer). 

1686-7. James (rAllemagtie, D.D.fOxfimd (a !Fiench minister of the I'roc- 

estant Church). 

1687. Elias Boherel, Bachelor of Civil Law, Oxford (formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Sniimur). 

1689. John Mesna r d , I ) . D. , Oxford (formerly minister of ChaTenton, mid anb- 

se^ently chaphiin to William III.). 
1689. John I)eflray, M. A., Oxford (formerly of the UniTerdty of Sanmur), 

etc., etc., etc. 

* Les Consolations de fA tne JideUe contre les Vrayeurs fh: hi 'Sfnrf Ims been 
printed more than forty times in French, and many time& lu i:.iigiand in its 
translated Ibrm. 
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England shortly after the Revocation, and in 1708 he accept- 
ed ii professors chair at the Disstnters' College in Hoxton 
Square. There he long continued to teacli the Oriental lan- 
guages and their critical application in the study of the 
Scriptures, and he performed his duties with such distin- 
guished ability that the institution came to enjoy a very 
bigh repute. Many of the ablest ministers of the next gen* 
eration, churchmen as well as dissenters, studied under Mr. 
Capelly and received from him their best education. He held 
the office for fourteen years, and died at eighty-three, the last 
of his family. 

Of the ministers of the French churches in London, besides 
those already named, the most distinguished were the Rev- 
erend Charles Bertheau, minister of the French church in 
Threadneedle Street, who of^ciated in that capacity with 
great ability for a period of forty-six years ; the Reverend 
Henri Chatelain, minister of the French church in St. Martin's 
Lane;* the Beverend Caesar Pegorier, minister of the Artil- 
lery and the Tabernacle churches, and author of numerous 
controversial works; the Reverend Henri Rochblave, minis* 
ter of the refugee church at Greenwich, and afterward of the 
French Chapel Royal, St. Jameses; the Reverend Daniel Cha- 
mber, minister of tlie Frencli chnrcli in Leicester Fields; and 
the Reverend Jean Graverol, minister of the French churches 
of Swallow Street and the Qnarre, a voluminous and eloquent 
writer. The Beverend Antoine Peres (formerly professor of 
Oriental languages in the University of Montauban) and Eze- 
kiel Marmet were ministers of other French churches, and 
were greatly beloved— Marmot's book of meditations on the 
words of Job, *• I know that my Redeemer liveth," being 
prized by devout readers of all persuasions. 

* Henri Chntekin was the great-grandson of Simon Chatelain, the famous 
Protestant maimfactarer of gold and silver lace. This lace was a much- 
prized article. It procnred for the steadfast Huguenot the toleration of his 
religion, in which he was zealous from the fiftpenth year of his age to the 
eighty-ttflh, which was his last. He died in 1675, leaving more than eighty 
deaoeiulants, who all paid fines for openly attending his funeral.^AOKBW-*' 
Freitek ProUtkmt Exile*^ 237. 
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The Reverend Claude de la Mothe and Jean Armand du 
Boardicu were ministers of the French church in the Savoy, 
the 2)rincipal West-end congregation, frequented by the most 
distingQished of the refngees. Both these ministers were 
eminent for their learning and their eloquence. The former 
was of a noble Huguenot family named Grostete, and studied 
law when a youth at Orleans, his native city, where he took 
tlie dc'<2;rc'c of Doctor of Civil Law. He was also a member 
of the Uoyal S- x lety of Berlin. lie practiced for some time 
at Paris as an advocate, but subsequently changed law for 
divinity, and was appointed pastor of the church at Lisy in 
1675. At the Revocation he fled to England with his wife, 
and was appointed one of the ministers of the church in the 
Savoy. He was the author of numerous works, which en* 
joyed a high reputation in their day, and, besides, devoted 
much of his spare time to correspondence, with the object of 
obtaining the release of Protestant martyrs from the French 
galleys. 

Jean Armand du Bourdieu, the colleague of Be la Mothe^ 
though celebrated as a preacher, was still more distinguished 
as an author. Like himself, his father was a refugee divine^ 
and preached in London until liis ninety-fifth year. Jean 
Armand had been pastor of a church at Montpellier, which 
he lefb on the Revocation, and came into England, followed 
by a large number of his fiock. He was chaplain to the 
three dukes of Schomberg in succession, and was by the old 
duke's side when ho fell at the Boyne. In 1707 he preach- 
ed a sermon in London, which was afterward published, 
wherein he alluded to Louis XIV. as a Pharaoh to the op- 
pressed Protestants of France. The French king singled him 
out from the many refugee preachers in England, and demand* 
ed, through his minister, that he should be punished. Louis's 
complaint was fonnally referred to the Bishop of London-^ 
the French church in the Savoy being under his jurisdiction— > 
and Du Bourdieu was summoned before his grace at Fulham 
Palace to answer the charge. After reading and considering 
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the memorial of the French embassador, the pastor was ask- 
ed what he had to say to it. He replied that " duriug the 
war he had, a^r the ezample of Beveral prelates and clergy- 
men of the Church of England, preached fireely against the 
common enemy and persecutor of the Ohtirch ; and the great- 
est part of his sermons being printed with his name affixed, 
he was far from disowning them ; but since the proclamation 
of peace [of Utrecht], he had not said any ihing that did in 
the least rep^ard the French king." No farther steps were 
taken in the matter. 

Du Bourdieu continued inde&>tigably active on behalf of 
his oppressed brethren in France during the remainder of his 
life. His pen was seldom idle, and his winged words flew 
abroad and kept alive the indignation of the Ftotestant 
north against the persecators of his countrymen. In 1717 he 
published two works, one ** A Vindication of our Martyrs at 
the Galleys another, " A Comparison of the Penal Laws of 
France against Protestants with those of England against 
Papists;" and, in the followiii*? year, An Ai»i)eal to the En- 
glish Nation." He was now an old man of seventy; but his 
fire burned bright until the last. Two yeai's later he died, 
beloved and lamented by all who knew him.* 

There is little reason to doubt that the earnestness, elo- 
quence, and learning of this distinguished band of exiles for 
conscience* sake exercised an influence not only on English 
religion and politics, but also on English Hteratuie, which 
continues to operate until this day. 

* A great-grandson of Du Bourdieu, Captain Saumarez Diibourdieii, was 
an ofiBcer in Uie British army at the capture of Martini<^ue from the Jfrench 
in 17(^ and ree^red the sword of the French commandant^ who aaid, on 
nreBenting it, **My misfortune is the lighter, as I am conquered by a J>a« 
iNNiFdien, a belofed relative. Mjf name is Dubonrdieur' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HUGUENOT SETTLEMENTS IN ENGLAND. — MEN OF INDUSTHY. 

We now come to the immigratioii and settlement in En- 
gland of Hnguenot merchants^ manu&cturers, and artisans, 
which exercised a still greater mfluenee on English industry 
than the immigration of French literati and divines did 

upon English literature. 

It is cotnj)utc'(l iliiit ubuiit 100,000 French manufacturers 
and workiiu'ii tied into England in couse(iueiH e of the Revo- 
cation, besides those who took refuge iu Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and llolhind. When the Huguenot employers shtit up 
their works in France, their men usually prepared to follow 
them. They converted what they could into money, what- 
ever the loss might he, and made for the coast, accompanied 
by their families^ The paper-makers of Angonmois left their 
mills ; the silk-makers of Touraine left their looms, and the 
tanners their pits ; the vine-dressers and farnierjs of Saint- 
oiii^e, Poitou, and La Roehelle left their vineyards, their 
farms, and their gardens, and looked out into the wide world, 
seaward, for a new home and a rei'uge, where they might 
work and worship in peace. 

The principal emigration into England was from Nor^ 

mandy* and Brittany. Upward of 10,000 of the industrial 

class left Rouen ; and several thousand persons, principally 

engaged in the maritime trade, set out from Caen, leaving 

that city to solitude and poverty. The whole Protestant 

popuhition of (Outances emigrated, and tine linen niunulae- 

tures of the ])la('e were at onee extinrjnislu'd, Tliere was a 

similar flight of masters and men from EHxruf, Alen9on, 

* Pi.oQfKT. the accredited historian of Noitnandy (///.s/o/rr du Pirrlement 
de Nortnamiiejy ctilculates that not less than 184,000 Frotestants took advan- 
tage of Ihe viciniiy of the 6ea, and of thdr coonectioii with l^glood and Hol- 
land, to abandon tti«r coontiy. 
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Caiiclebec, Havre, and other northern towns. The makers of 
noyal and white linen cloths, for which a ready market had 
been obtained abroad, left Nantes, Bennes, and Horlaix in 
Brittany, and Le Mans and Laval in Maine, and went over to 
England to carry on their manufactures there. The prov- 
inces farther north also contributed laro^cly to swell the 
stream of emigration into England : the clotli-makers depart- 
ed from Amiens, Abbeville, and DouUens ; the gauze-nuikers 
and lacc-makers from Lille and Valenciennes ; and arti^^ans 
of all kinds from the various towns and cities of the interior. 

Notwithstanding the precautions taken by the French 
government, and the penalty of death, or the galleys for life, 
to which those were subject who were taken in the act of 
flight, the emigration could not be stopped. The fugitives 
were helped on their way by their fellow-Protestants, and 
often by the Roman Catholics themselves, who pitied their 
sad fate. The fugitives lay concealed in bams and farm- 
yards by day, and traveled by night toward the coast. 
There the maritime po]julation, many of whom were Prot- 
estants Uke themselves, actively connived at their escape. 
France presented too wide a reach of sea-frontier, extending 
from Bayonne to Calais^ to be effectively watched by any 
guard, and not only the French, but the English and Dutch 
merchant -ships, which hovered about the coast waiting for 
the agreed signal to put in and take on board their freight 
of fugitives, had usually little difficulty in carrying them off 
in safety. 

Of those fugitives who succeeded in making good their es- 
cape, the richest took refuge in Holland, while the bulk of 
those who settled in England were persons of comparatively 
small means. Yet a considerable sum of ready money must 
have been' brought by the refugees, as we find the French 
embassador writing to Louis XIV. in 1687 that as much as 
960,000 louis d'oTs had already been sent to the Mint for con- 
version into English money.* This was, however, the prop- 

* Many of thu refugees were emiueut mtiicUuatt» aud muuufucturers, and did 
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crty of a comparatively small number of the more wealthy 
families, for the greater proportion of those who landed Id 
England were altogether destitute. 

Steps were immediately taken for the relief of the poorer 
immigrants. Collections were made in the churches ; pub- 
lic subscriptions were r^sed ; and Parliament voted consid- 
erable sums firom the public purse. Thus a fund of nearly 
£200,000 was collected, and invested for the benefit of the 
refugees — the annual interest, about £'15,000, being intrusted 
to a eommittee for distribution amono- tlie most neeessituus, 
while about £2000 a year was applied toward the support 
of the poor ^French ministers and their respective churches. 
The pressure on the relief fund was of course the greatest 
in those years immediately following the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, before the destitute foreigners had been 
able to maintain themselves by their respective callings. 
There was also a large number of destitute landed gentry, 
professional men, and pastors, to whom the earnings of a 
livelihood was even more difficult j and these also had to be 
relieved out of the fund. 

From the first report of the French Relief Committee, dat- 
ed December, 1687 — ^that is, only fourteen months a^r the 
Bevocation — it appears that 15,500 reftigees had been re- 
lieved in the course, of the year. Of these," says Weiss, 
^'13,050 were settled in London, and 2000 in the different 
sea-port towns where they had disembarked. Among them 
the committee distinguishes 140 persons of quality with their 
families ; 143 ministers ; lawyers, physicians, traders, and 
burghers. It designates the others under the general denom- 
ination of artisans and workmen. The persons of quality re- 
ceived weekly assistance in money throughout the whole of 
that year. Their sons were placed in the best commercial 

undoabtedly bring along widi iStnem ranch money and effects. 1 have &&&n a 
computation, at the lowest supposition, of only 50,000 of those people conung 
to Great Britriin ;tn(l that, one with another, they brought £(>0 each in mon- 
ey or efiects, whereby they added three millions sterling to the wealth of 
Britain. — ^IAacphbbsok — AmtUt qf CoMmeney ii., 617. 
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housej?. About 150 of them entered the army, and were pro- 
vided, at the cost of the committee, with a complete outfit. 
The ministers obtained for themselves and their families pen- 
sions which were regularly paid. Their sons found employ- 
ment in the houses of rich merchants or of persons of quali- 
ty. Weekly assistance was granted to the sick, and to those 
whose great age prevented them earning their own living by 
labor. The greater part of the artisans and workmen were 
employed in the English manufactories. The committee 
supplied them with the necessary implemeiitB and tools, and 
provided, at the same time, for all their other wants. Six 
hundred of them, for whom it could not find employment in 
Kngland, were sent at its cost to America. Fifteen French 
churches were erected out of the proceeds of the national 
subscription^ three in London, and twelve in the various 
counties where the greater number of the refugees had set* 
tied."* 

The help thus generously given to the distressed refugees 
by the nation was very shortly rendered in a great measure 

unnecessary by the vigorous efforts which they made to help 
themselves. f They sought about in aU directions for em- 

* Weiss — History of the French Protestant Refugees, p. 224. 

■f" The emigTfttion from France, however, did not come to an end until about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Every revival of religious persecution 
there was followed by a fresh influx of fugitives into England. In 1718, the 
Rev. J. A. Dubourdieu, one of the ministers of the S n nv church, puhlished 
An Appeal to the English Nation^ in vindicatioa of the body of the rrencli 
Protestants against the cahtmnies of one Mallard and his associates, as "to the 
alleged misapplication of the national bounty. It appears that tbe number 
of poor foreipi Protestants relieved out of the fund in that year was r^VM. 
M.Dubourdieu says, ''There are some among the refugees wlio, having been 
over here twenty or tliir^ years, have by their indostry and labenr maintained 
themselves without being burdensome to any one ; others who, not being bred 
to work for their living, brought over a small matter with them, and spent it 
by degrees. Both these, being overcome by age and infirmities, and incapa- 
ble of doing any thing for themselves, are obliged to haie recourse to this 
beneficence. The nninber of these 5s certainly very great, and is farther in- 
creased by those tlmt come daily trom France, more especially since the last 
p^ce ; these eome destitute of every thing. Tbere are persons of all ages 
and dejrrees among them. The old and infirm persons nnist be relieved ; 
and as tor those that are young and in a condition to work, they want some 
assistance to put them forward, and enable th^ to get their livelihood some 
way or other." It is farther incidentally mentioiied that " there an 80 mln- 
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ployment, and being ingenious, intelligent, and indastrions, 
they gradually succeeded in obtaining it. They were satis- 
fied with small gains?, provided they were lioneslly come by. 
French work-people are better economists than English, and 
less sutiiced for their wants. They were satisfied if" they 
could keep a roof over their heads, a clean fireside, and the 
pot-au-feu going. What £nglish artisans despised as food, 
they could make a meal of. For they brought with them 
from France the art of cooking — ^the art of economizing nu- 
triment and at the same time presenting it iu the most sa^ 
vory fonns — an art almost entirely unknown even at this 
day in the homes of English workmen, and a source of enor- 
mous national waste. Before the arrival of tlie refugees, the 
London butchers sold their bullocks' hides to the fellmongers, 
always with the tails on. The tails were thrown aw:iy and 
wasted. Who would ever dream of eating ox-tails V The 
refugees profited by the delusion. They obtained the tails, 
enriched their pois^m^eu with them, and reveled in the now 
well-known delicacy of ox-tail soup. 

The refugees were also very helpful of one another. The 
richer helped the poorer, and the poor helped each other. 
The Marquis de Ruvigny almost kept open house, and was 
equally ready to open his purse to his distressed countrymen. 
Those who had the means of starting manufactories and 
workshops employed as n^any hands as they could; and the 
men who earned wages helped to support those who remained 
unemployed. Being of foreign birth, and having no claim 
upon the poor-rates, the French artisans formed themselves 
into societies for mutual relief in sickness and old age. These 
were the first societies of the kind established by workmen 

isfers who, with their famili^, are partakers of the charity, besides 60 mima- 
ters' widows who have a charge of children." Farther on, the writer mys: 
There iire but two French churches in this city [London] that arc able to 
give £100 a year to tiielr ministers, and bnt four in all that can mmntain the 
minij^try without some allowance out of the royal benefaction." At the head 
of the French committee were, it is stated, the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Hdiop of I/mdon. The total mnnber of ' ' French refugees" M. Dubour- 
diea then estimated at *' near 100,000 penons in the two kingdoms." 
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in England, though they have since been largely imitated ;* 
and the Odd Fellows, Foresters, and numerous other benefit 
societies of the laboring class, thoucrh they may not know it, 
are but followincj in tlic path long since tracked out lor them 
by the French relugees. 

The working-class immigrants very soon settled down to 
the practice of their respective callings in dilferent parts of 
the country. A large proportion of them settled in London, 
and several districts of the metropolis were almost entirely 
occupied by them. Spitalfields, Bethnal Green, and Soho were 
the principal French quarters, where French was spoken in 
the workshops, in the schools and churches, and in the streets. 
Cut the immignuiis distributed themselves lu itther districts, 
many of them settling in AldL'ate, Bishopsgate, Slioreditch, 
and the quarter adjoining Thames Street. A little colony of 
them settled in one of the streets leading from Broad Street 
to the Guildhaliy which came to be called " Petty France," 
from the number of French who inhabited it. Others settled 
in Long Acre, the Seven Dials, and the neighboiiiood of Tem- 
ple Bar. Le Mann, the famous biscuit-maker, opened his shop 
and flourished near the Royal Exchange. Some opened shops 
for the manufacture ami sale of cutlery and niatlieniatical 
and sur<^ieal instruments in the Strand ; wliile otliers beujan 
the making ofwatelies, tlie fabrication of articles in gold and 
silver, and the cutting and mounting of jewelry, in which the 
French artisans were then admitted to be the most expert in 
Europe. 

France had long been the leader of fashion, and all the 
world bought dress and articles of veitu at Paris. Colbert 
was accustomed to say that the fashions were worth more to 

* One of the oldest of the French benefit societies was the "Norman Soci- 
ety" of Bethnal Green, which only ceased to exist in i sc,:?, after n life of tip- 
ward of 150 years. Down to the year IbOO, the whole of the hocieiv i* ac- 
counts were kept in Frencli, the members hting the descendants of French 
Protestants, mostly hearing French names ; hut iit lenj^tli the forei^'n ele- 
ment became so mixed with the English that it almost ceased to be recogniz- 
able, and the society may be said to have died oat with the absorption of the 
distfaiictive cUss far whose benefit it was origiiiallT instituted. 
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France than the mines of Peru were to Spain. Only articles 
of French manufacture, with a French name, could find pur^ 

chasers among people of fashion in London. " Tlie fondness 
of the nation for French commodities wiis such," said Josliua 
Gee, "that it ^^ a very hard matter to briui]:; iheiii into h)ve 
with those made at home."* Another writer, Mr. Samuel 
Fortrey, describing the international trade between England 
and France in 1663, set forth the great disadvantages at 
which the English manu&cturers were then placed, and how 
seriously the balance of trade was against England. Goods 
to the amount of above two and a half millions sterling were 
annually imported from France, whereas the value of English 
goods exported thither did not amount to a million. "The 
chief manufactures amongst us at this day," said he, "are 
only woollen eh »thf, woollen stuffs of various sorts, stockings, 
ribandingB, and perhaps some few silk stuilfi, and some other 
small things, scarce worth the nammg; and those already 
mentioned are so decayed and adulterated, that they are al- 
most out of esteem both at home and abroad.'* 

The principal aiticles imported from France previous to 
that time were velvets and satins from Lyons; silks and 
taffetas from Tours ; silk ribbons, galloons, laces, gloves, and 
buttons from Paris and Rouen; serges from Chalons, Rheims, 
Amiens, .ind various towns in Pieardy ; beaver and felt hats 
from Paris, Rouen, and Lyons ; paper of all sorts fiom Au- 
vergne, Foitou, Limousin, Champagne, and Normandy ; iron- 
mongery and cutlery from Forrests, Auvergne ; linen cloth 
from Brittany and Normandy; salt from Kocheile and Oleron, 
Isle of Rhd ; wines from Gascony, Nantes, and Bordeaux ; and 
feathers, &ns, girdles, pins, needles^ combs, soap, aquavitie, 
vinegar, and various sorts of household stuffi,from different 
parts of France.f 

* Joshua Gbb— TVoefe and Naviffation o f Great Britain considered. 

t The following are the items as given by Mr. Fortrey in hia Accoimt of 
Trade between Great Britain^ France, Spain, etc., UHi^ : 

Velvets, satins, etc., made at Lyone « j£ 150,000 

SilloH taffbtas. and other a]ti«kfl made at Toon 800,000 
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So soon as the French artisans settled in London, tliey pro- 
ceeded to establish and carry on the nianufaclures wliich they 
had practiced abroad, and a large portion of the stream of 
gold which before had flowed into France, now flowed into 
England. They introduced all the manuiactares connected 
with the Cushions, so that English castomers became supplied 
with Frenoh-made articles without requiring to send abroad 
money to buy them; while the refugees obtained a ready 
sale for all the goods they could make, at remunerative 
prices. " 2\ ay/' says a writer of the time, " the English have 
now so Grrcat an esteem for the workniauship of the French 
refugees, that liardly any thing vends without a Gallic 
name,"* The French beavers, which had beibre been im- 
ported from Cattdebec in France, were now made in the bor- 
ough of Southwark and at Wandsworth, where seyeral hat- 
makers began their operations on a considerable scalcf 



Slk ribbons, galloons, laces, mul buttons, made at Paris, Rouen, etc. £l(SO,000 
Serges, made at Chalons, Kheuus, Amiens, Cr^vecoNir, and towns 



in i'icardy 160,000 

Beayer and Mi hats, made at Paris, Ronen, and Lyons 120,000 

Feathers, fans, ^'iidles, etc 1 '.0,000 

Pins, needles, tortoise-shell (oinbs, etc 20,000 

Gloves, made at Tmis, Kouuii, etc 10,000 

Paper of all sorts, made in Anvogne, Poitou, Limousin, Chanir 

pagne, and Normandy 100,000 

Ironmongery wares, made in Forrests, Auvergne, etc 40,000 

Linen doth, made in Brittany and Nonnandy 400,000 

Household stuff, such as beds, mattresses, ooveilets, hangingB, 

fringes, etc 100,000 

Whies from Gascony, Nantes, Bordeaux, etc i;0(),000 

Aqnavitn, vinegar, etc 100,000 

Soap, honey, almonds, olives, prunes, etc , 160,000 



600 or GOG vessels of salt from KocheUe, Uleron, Isle of lUi^, etc 
* Hittortj of the Trade in Et^bmdj London, 1702. 

t Hat-making was one of the most important manuHictures taken into En- 
gland by the refugees. In France it had been almost entirely in the hands 
of the Protestants. They alone possessed the secret of the liquid composition 
which serves to prepare rabbit, hare, and bmver skins, and they alone sup- 
plied the'trwle with tine Caudebec hats in snch demand in England and Iltil- 
knd. After the Ke\ ocation most of them went to London, taking with them 
the secret of their art, which was lost to Prance for more than forty years. 
It was not until the middle of the eighteenth century that a French hatter 
named Mnthien, after havinp long worked in London, stole the f r r u the ref- 
uses had carried away, took it back to bis country, generously communicated 
it to the Paris hatters, and fbonded a laige mannfii^oiy in the Panbontg St. 

R 
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Others introducefl the manufacture of buttons of wool, silk, 
and metal, which before had been made almost exclusively in 
France. The printing of calicoes was introduced by a refu- 
gee, who established a mana&ctory for the purpose near 
Richmond. Other print-works were started at Bromley in 
Essex, from whence the manufacture was afterward removed 
into Lancashire. A French refugee named Passavant pur- 
chased the tapesjry manufactory at Fulham, originally estab- 
lished by the Walloons, which had greatly fallen into decay. 
His first uttem|)ts at reviving the manufacture not proving 
successful, lie removed the works to Exeter, and eventually 
made them prosper with the assistance of some workmen 
whom he obtained from the Gobelins at Paris. 

But the most important branch of manufacture to which 
the refugees dovoted themselves, and in which they achieved 
both fame and wealth, was the silk manufacture in all its 
branches. The silk fabrics of France — ^its satins, its brocades, 
velvets, padausoys, figured and plain — were celebrated 
throughout the world, and were eagerly purehased. As 
much as 200,000 livres worth ol black lustrhigs were bought 
by the English annually, made expressly for their market, 
and known as "Euglisli tafl'eties." Shortly after the Revo- 
cation, not only was the whole of this fabric made in En- 
gland, but large quantities were manufactured for exporta- 
tion abroad. 

The Fnglish government had long envied France her pos^ 
session of the silk manufacture, which gave employment to a 
large number of her people, and was a great source of wealth 

to the country. An attempt was made in the reign of Eliza- 
beth to introduce the manufacture in England, and it was re- 
peated in the reign of James T. The kiiiir issued instruetious 
to the deputy lieutenants of counties that they should re- 
quire the landowners to purchase and plant mulberry-trees 

Antoine. Before this lucky larceny, the French nolnlitT, and all persons 

making pretensions to eleg:aTice in dress, wore none but English Imts ; and 
the Komou cardiiiaL> themselves got theii* hats from the celebrated manufac- 
toiy at Wandsworth estaUtshed 1^ the refiigees.— Wbibs, p. 260. 
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for the feeding of silkwoniis; and he granted a license for 
twenty-one years to one William Stallenge to print a book 
of instractions for their guidance.* It aj^pears that M. de 
YertOD, Sienr de la Forest, commissioned by the king, travel- 
ed all over the midland and eastern counties sclliiiir niulber* 
ry-trees at ii low fixed price (6.?. the hundred), and sriving di- 
* rections as to their cultivation, f The corporation of the city 
of London also encouraged the first attempts at introducing 
the manufacture; and we find from their records that in 
1609 they admitted to the freedom of the city one Robert 
Therie or Thierry, on account of his skill and invention, and 
as being the first in England who hath made stuffs of silke, 
the which was made by the silk-worms nourished here in En- 
gland."! One M. Bmmelach was also invited over from 
France, with sundry silk-throwsters, weavers, and dyers, and 
thus a beginning was made in the manufacture; but it was 
not until the intlux of the Protestant refugees after the Revo- 
cation that the manufacture took root and began to tlourish. 

The workmen of Tours and Lyons brought with them the 
arts which had raised the manufactures of France to such a 
height of prosperity. They erected their looms in Spital- 
fields, and there practiced their improved modes of weaving 

* Domestic Papers, Janties L, Jannary 5, 1607. The book was entitled 
I/ts true f inn. f for the incremtinfj of nmlberrie-trepn ami the breedhtf/ of si//:e- 
wormes for the makiruj of silk in this kingdom^ whereunto is annexed his Maj- 
esty's letter to the Lord Lieuteiumtty etc. : 4to, London, 1609. 

T Doubts seem to have been entertained as to the ability of tlic Sieur de la 
Forest, on which he addressed the Earl of Salisbtuy ia a reniunstrance 
against a snspidon of his ability to fulfill his contract for the supply of mnl- 
berrj'-trees." He stated that he '* had in France a nursery of 6<)0,0(K) trees," 
and detailed the pains he had taken in sending for them and inducing the 
people to buy, by showing tiieni spinners of silk at work. Jjomestic Papers, 
James I., 1609, 110. The remonstrance is in French. 

* Tlie corjioration were not alike liberal in other cases ; for m c find them, 
in the same year in which they admitted Thierry a trecmaa and citizen, ex- 
l)clling one John CasscU " for using the trade or art of t\visting worsted yam 
in Bartitolomevr Within, in the liberties of the city, he being no freeman, but 
a stranger bom, contrnr}' to the custom of the city. It is therefore thourrht 
tit, and so ordered by this court, that Mi*. Chamberlain shall forthwitli shut 
up the shop-windows of the said John Cassdl's shop, and Aall remo\-e within 
a month all his goods, furniture, etc., to olliar places, wbidi he promised to 
do." — Corporation Hecords^ ItiOi). 
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— turniiiir out large quantities of lustrings, velvets, and min- 
gled Rtufi's of silk and wool, of sueli excellence as to insure 
for them every where a ready sale. Weiss says that the 
figured silks which proceeded from the London manuiiac- 
tories were due almost oiclusively to the skill and industrv 
of three refugees — Lanson, Mariscot^ and Monoeanz. The 
artist who supplied the designs was another refugee named 
Beaudoin. A common workman named Mongeorge brought 
them the secret, recently discovered at Lyons, of giving 
lustre to silk taffeta; and Spitalfields theneefbrward enjoyed 
a large share of the trade for which Lyons had been so 
famous.* 

To protect the English manufactures, the import duties on 
French nilks were at lirst trebled. In 1692, five years after 
the Kevocation, the manufacturers of lustrings and alamodo 
silks were incorporated by charter under the name of the 
Royal Lustring Company ; shortly after which, they obtained 
from Parliament an act entirely prohibiting the importation 
of foreign goods of like sorts. Strange to say, one of the 
grounds on which they claimed this degree of protection was, 
that the manufacture of these articles in England had now 
reached a greater de<^ree of perfection than was attained by 
foreigners — a reason wliich oui^ht to have rendered them in- 
dependent of all legislative interference in their favor. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that by the end of the century the French 
manufacturers in England were not only able to supply the 
whole of the English demand, but to export considerable 
quantities of their goods to those countries which France 
had formerly supplied. 

One of the most remunerative branches of business was 
the manufacture of silk stockingsf, in which the English 

♦ WKt«s. y>. '2~^. 

t The lii st pair ot silk stockings brought into England from Spain was pre- 
sented to Henry VIIL, who highly prized them. In the thurd year of Eliza* 
beth's reign, her tiring-woman, ^Irs. Montap^iie, presented her with a pair of 
black Bilk stockings aa a .Kew Year's gift ; whereupon her majesty asked if 
she coald have any more, in which case she would wear no more cloth stock- 
ingB. Silk stockings were equaUy rare things in the royal court of Scotland, 
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shared with the French artisans. This trade was due to the 
invention of the etockmg-frame by William Lee, about 
the year 1600, Not being able to find any encouragement 
for his invention m England, he went over to Bonen in 1605, 
on the invitation of the French minister Sully, to instruct the 
French operatives in the construction and working of the 
machine. Nine of tlie frames were in full work, and Lee en- 
joyed the prospect of honor and competency, when, unhap- 
pily for him, his protector, TIenry IV"., was assassinated by the 
fanatic liavaillac. The patronage which had been extended 
to him was at once withdrawn, on which Lee proceeded to 
Paris to press his claims upon the govemment^ But he had 
the misfortune to be a foreigner, and, worse than all, a Prot- 
estant ; so his claims were disregarded, and he shortly after 
died at Paris in extreme distress. 

Two of Lee*s machines were left at Rouen; the rest were 
brought over to England ; and in course of Lime considerable 
imynovements were made in the invention. The stocking- 
trade became so considerable a branch of business, that iu 
1654 we find tlie framework-knitters petitioning Oliver Crom- 
well to grant them a charter of incorporation. The memori- 
alists set forth the great utility of the knitting-frame, its ex- 
quisite workmanship, and the value of the materials it turned 
out. ''Not only,'* say they, ''is it able to serve your high- 
nesses dominions with the commodities it mercantably works, 
but also the neighboring countries round about, where it has 
gained so good repute that the vent thereof is now more for- 
eign than domestic, and has drawn covetous eyes upon it, to 
undermine it here, and to transport it beyond the seas.""' The 

for it appears that before James VI. received the embassadors sent to con- 
gratulate him on hi*? accession to the English throne, he requested one of the 
lords of his court to lend him his pair of silken hose, that he ''miglit not ap- 
pear as a scrob before strangers." 

* The memorialists refer to the t^vo tocking-frames of Lee's construction 
left at Ho Lien, with their workmen, and say — Of the two which remained in 
IVance, only one is yet; sniriving; bat so far short of the perfeetioa of his 
trade (as it is used here), that of him, or what can be done by him, or his 
means, these petitioners are in no apprehension of fear." The petitioners po 
on to ascribe to Divine Providence the i;ood fortune that has hitherto attend' 
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Protector did not grant the prayer of the framework-kDitters 
that he would confer ou them the monopoly of manufacture 
which they sought; accordingly, when the French refugees 
settled among us, they were as free to make use of Lee's in« 
veution as the English themselves were. Hence the manu« 
factore of silk hosiery by the stocking-frame shortly became 
a leading branch of trade in Spitalfields, and English hose 
were in demand all over Europe. Keysler, the traveler, writ- 
ing as late as 1780, remarks that "at Naples, when a trades- 
man would highly recommend his silk stockingb, he mvari- 
^bly protests that they are right Englisli." 

In a petition presented to Parliament by the Weavers' 
Company in 1713, it was stated that, owing to the encour- 
agement afforded by the crown and by divers acts of the 
Legislature, the silk manuiacture at that time was twenty 
times greater in amount than it had been in 1664; that all 
sorts of black and colored silks, gold and silver stuffs, and 
ribbons, were made here as good as those of French fabric; 
that black silk for hoods and scarfe, which, twenty-five years 
before, Avas all imported, was now made here to the annual 
value of i;300,0u0, whereby a great increase had been occa- 
sioned in the exportation of woolen and other manufactured 
goods to Turkey and Italy, whence the raw silk was imported. 
Such, among others, were the effects of the settlement in Lon- 
don of the French refugee artisans. 

Although the manu&cture of glass bad been introduced 
into England before the arrival of the French refugees, it 
made comparatively small progress until they took it in 
hand. The first glass-work in London was begun by a Vene- 
tian, m CruLched Friars Hall, m 1564, after whicli two Flem- 

ed th^ labors^ and congratulate themselves on having concealed their mys- 
tcry from "the nimble h])irit> f the French, the fertile wits of the Italians, 
and the industrious ioclinatioa of the Dutcli." Their commercial success, 
they add, "has vindicaled our nation agunst that old proverbial expreasion, 

T/ie stranf/er buys of (he EngUskman the case of the Fox for a groat, and 
sells him the tail again for a shillinfj ; for we may now in^■ert tlie sa}nnp^, and 
retort that the Englishman buys siik o/ the stranger Jor twenty marks, and 
wUs him the same agoinfor one humind pomuU" 
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ings, driyen over by the perseoationB in tbe Low Countries, 

started a second glass-work at Greenwich in 1567 ;* but Mr. 
Pellatt, ill liis lecture on the manufacture of glass, delivered 
before tlie Royal Institution, attributes the establishment of 
the nianutiicture to the French Protestant refugees, most of 
the technical terms still used in glass-making being derived 
from the French. f Thus the " found" is the melting of the 
materials into glaso^ firom the French word /ondre» The 
**siege^ ifi the place or seat in which the cracihle stands. 
The kinney" is the comer of the fiimace, prohably from eoin 
or ehemifUe. The "journey," denoting the time of making 
glass from the beginning of the " found," is obviously from 
journee. The " foushart," or fork used to move the sheet 
of i?lass into the annealing- kiln, is from fonrchctte. The 
"marmre" is the slab, formerly of marble, but now of iron, 
on which the ball of hot glass is rolled. And so on with 
"cullet" {cotde — glass run off, or broken glass), "pontil" 
ipoinUe)^ and other words obviously of French and Flemish 
origin. 

The first French glass-makers who came into England be- 
gan their operations in Savoy House in the Strand; but they 

* iSee Appendix h^ImmiffraHon. of FlsuMh and other JoreiffH arHtana mio 

Enahnd, 

T It appears, from docnments in the State Paper Office {Dem. E&z,, 9tti of 

August, l.">(;7), that two refuj^^ees, Antoine Bequer aiidJean Qua rre, petitioned 
the queen for pennisMion to establish works for the making of all such sort of 
table-glass as was then brought into England "out of Burgundy, Lorrayne, 
and France." They offered to pay the same duties as were levied on foreign 
gla.sjt, and to bind tliernseh c;; " to retain Encrli-^hnien in their .service, and 
teach them the art of raakiug glass, "provided only they were not required 
to retain more than were found needful for the purpose of tbe manu&ctnre. 
The privilege sought was gi*anted by the queen for twenty- one years ; and 
the tMo first furnaces were rctpiired to he erected and set to work within a 
year lunn the date of the grunt. Hcquer and Quarre appear to have com- 
menced their operations within the stipulated period, for we find that cm the 
of Septeniher, inflB, they memorialized the qnccn for permission to cnt 
wood to make charcoal in Windsor Cireiit Tark, and to convey it from thence 
to their glass fiictory. This application, most probably, was unsnocessfol, for 
nearly six yeara later the Bishop of Chichester incidentally mentions, in one 
of his letter!* (2r)th of Ajinl, 1 171 ) to tlie Lord Treasurer Burghley, that there 
was '* a combination to rob the French glass-makers and it would seem that 
they had established themselves in Sussex, which in the 16th century was one 
of Idle most wooded coonties in Eni^d. 
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afterward removed into Sussex, because of the greater convea'^ 
iency of finding fuel; and the art made such progress there, 
and in other parts of England, that Evelyn, in his Diaiy, spoke 
of the glass blown in this country- as being of finer metal 
than that of Murano at Venice." The Parisian glass-makers 
were especially celebrated for the skill with which they cast 
large plates lor mirrors; and, shortly after the Revocation, 
when a large number of these valuable workmen took refuge 
in England, a branch of that manufacture was established by 
Abraham Thcvcnart, which proved highly successful. Other 
works were started for the making of crystal, in which the 
French greatly excelled; and before long, not only were they 
able to supply the home market, but to expoi*t large quanti- 
ties of glass wares of various sorts to Holland and other Ea* 
ropean countries 

For the improvement of the English paper manufiicture, 
also, we are laigely indebted to the refugees — to the Protest- 
ant employers and artisans who swarmed over to England 
from the paper>mills of Angoumoia, Befiire the Revocation, 
the paper made in this country was of the common whitey- 
brown" sort — coarse and inelegant. All the best sorts were 
imported from abroad, mostly from I'l auce. But shortly aft- 
er the Revocation the import of paper ceased, and the refu- 
gees were able to supply us with as good an article as could 
be bought elsewhere. The first manufactory for fine paper 
was established by the refugees in Loudon in J 685; but oth- 
er mills were shortly after started by them in Kent — at Maid- 
stone aTid along the Darent— as well as in other parts of En- 
gland.* That the leading workmen employed in the first fine 

* The Patent Office records clearly show the aCtiTity of the Frencli exiles 
in the province of invention, in the numerous patents taken out h\ them for 
printing, spinning, weaving, paper-making, and other arts, buch names as 
Blondean, Dupin, De CaidonelB, Le Blon, Dndeu, Ponsset, Gastineaa, Ccnf 
ran, Paul, etc., are found constantly recurrinj^ in the lists of patentees for many 
years subsequent to the Revocation. In we iind M. Dupiu, A. de Car- 
donels, C. K. M. de Cktmchy, J. de May, and R Shales taking out a patent 
for maldng writing and printing paper, having " lately brought out of ^'rance 
excellent workmen, and already set tip several new-invented mills and engines 
for making thereof, not heretofore used iu i^nglaud." — [|See Abridymtut oj 
SpteificatioM tdaUng to Prtnttng, pw S2.'] 
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paper-mills were French and Flemish is shown by the distinc- 
tive terms of tho trade still m u&e. Tiiius, in Kent, the man 
who lays the sheets on the felts is the coucher * the fateman, 
or vatman^is the Flemish ^/<:/s.s'???rf?j .• and the room where the 
fiDishinjy^ operations are perlbrmed is still called xXm sallc. 

One of the most distinguished of the refugee paper manu- 
fecturers was Henry de Portal The Portals were an ancient 
and noble family in the south of France, of Albigeoia descent, 
who stood firm by the faith of their fathers, and several of 
them snffeied death rather than prove recreant to it. Ton- 
louse was for many generations the home of the Portals, where « 
they held and exercised the highest local authority. Several 
of them in snccession were elected Capitoul," a position of 
great dignity and power in that city. When the persecution 
of the Albigeois set in, the De Portals put themselves at their 
head; but they were unable to make head against the tre- 
mendous power oi the Inquisition, and they tied from Toulouse 
in different directions — some to Nismes, and others into the 
neighborhood of Bordeaux. Staiie of them jierislied in the 
massacres whicli orcinTed throughout France subsequent to 
the night of the JSaint Bartholomew at Paris ; and they con- 
tinued to suffer during the long century that ended in the 
Revocation, yet still they remained constant to their faith. 

When the reign of terror under Louis XIV. began in the 
south of France, Louis de Portal was residmg at his Chateau 
de la Portaleiie, seven leagues from Bordeaux. To escape 
the horrors of the dragonnades, he set out with his wife and 
five children to take refuge on his estate in the Cevennea, 
The dragoons pursued the fiimily to their retreat, overtook 
them, cut down the father and mother and one of the children, 
, and burnt to the ground the house in which they had taken 
refuge. The remuiiiing four children had concealed them- 
selves in an oven outside the building, and were thus saved. 

The four orphans^ — three boys and a girl — immediately de- 
termined to make for the coast and escape from France by 
sea* Alter a long and perilous journey on foot, exhausted by 
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fatigue and wanting food, they at length reached Montanban, 

where little Pierre, the youngest, fell down fainting with hun- 
ger at the door of ii baker'^s shop. Tlie humane bakt r took 
up the child, carried him into the house, and tl d and t herished 
him. The other three — Henry, William, and Mary de Portal 
— though grieviiiLi: to leave their brother behind them, again 
set out on foot, and pressed forward to Bordeaux. 

There they were so fortunate as to secure a passage by a 
merchant vessel, on board of which they were shipped con^ 
cealed in barrels. They were among the last of the refugees 
who escaped previous to the issue of the in&mons order to 
fhmigate all departing vessels^ so as to stifle any Protestant 
fugitives who might be concealed among the cargo. Hie 
youthful refugees reached Holland, where they found ftiends 
and foster parents, and were shortly in a position to assert the 
dignity of their birth. Hiss Portal succeeded in obtaining a 
situation as governess in the family of the Countess of Fink- 
enstein, and atlerward married M. Lenornant, a refugee set- 
tled at Amsterdam; while Henry and William followed the 
fortunes of the I^riiicc of Orange, accompanying him into En- 
gland, and establishing the family of De Portal in this coun- 
try.* 

Henry, the elder brother, having learned the art of paper- 
making, started a mill of his own at Laverstoke, on the Itch- 
in, near Whitchurch in Hampshire, where he achieved high 
reputation as a paper manufacturer. He carried on his busi' 
ness with great spirit, gathering round him the best French 
and Dutch workmen ; and he shortly brought his work to so 
high a degree of perfection that the Bank of England gave 
him the privilege, which a descendant of the family still en- 
joys, of supplying them with the paper for bank-notes.! 

* William entered tlie Phurcli late in life. He was nominated tutor to 
rrince George, afterward George III., and held the Unngs ot'c:iowne in Der- 
byshire, and Cambridge in Emex. Abraham Portal, whose poetic works 
were pnltlishcd in 1781, was his grandson. 

t William Cobbett, writing in 1825, says, '^From this to Whitchurch is not 
more than abont four miles, and we soon readied it, becaose here yoa begin 
to descend into thexsle in which this litlJe town lies, and throng which there 
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Henry de Portal had resolved to rebuild the fortuneB of his 
house, though on English ground, and nobly he did it by his 
skill, his integrity, and his industry. The De Portals of 
^reefolk Priors re-established themselves among the aristo- 
cratic order to which they originally belonged, and sons and 
daughters of the family formed alliances with some of the 
noblest families in England. The youngest brother, Pierre 
de Portal, who bad been left Minting at tbe door of the baker 
at Montauban, was bronght up to manhood by the baker, 
held to his Flrotestantism, and eventually set up as a cloth 
manufiicturer in France. He prospered, married, and his 
sons grew up around him, one of them eventually becoming 
Lord of P^ardi^res. His grandson Alber&des, also faithful 
to the creed of his fathers, rose to high office, having been ap^ 
pointed minister ot itiai iuc and the colonies, councilor of state, 
and a peer of France, at the restoration of the Bourbons. 
The present baron, Pierre Paul Frederit k de i^ortal, main- 
tains the ancient reputation of the family ; and to his highly 
interesting work, entitled Ij€S Descendants des Alhigeoia et 
des Ilttgitenots, ou Memoires de la FamiUe de Portal (Paris, 
1860), wo are mainly indebted for the above &ct8 relating to 
the family. 

Various other branches of manufacture were either estab- 
lished or greatly improved by the refugeesi. At Canterbury 
they swelled the ranks of the silk manu&ctnrers, so much so 
that in 1694 they possessed 1000 looms, giving employment 

nms lihat stream which tnrns the null of Sqtilre Portal, and which mill makes 
the Bank of England note-paper. Talk of tlie Thames and the Hudson, with 
their forests of masts; talk of the Nile niul the l)*ln\v;in' )>pRri)ig the food of 
millions on their bosoms; talk of the liio dc hi I'lutu and the other rivers, 
thdr beds pehMed with silver, and gold, and diamonds ! What, as to their 
effect on the condition of mankind — ns to the virtues, the vices, the enjoy- 
ments, and the sufferings of men — what are all these rivers put together com- 
pared with the livOT at Whitehoreb, which a man of threescore may jump 
across diy-ohod, which moistens a quarter of a mile widf nf poor, msliy 

meadow and which is, to look at it, of for less importance than any 

gutter in the Wen ! Yet this nver, by merely turning a wheel — which wheel 
sets smne nig-tearers, and grinders, and washers, and recompressors in mo^ 
tion — ha« produced a greater effect on the condition of men than has been 
produced by all the otlier rivers, all the sea;^, all tbe mines, and oil the couti- 
nenta in the world."— /Sura/ i2icfe«, p. 808-9. 
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to nearly 3000 workmen — ^though, for the convenience of the 
trade, the greater number of them subsequently removed to 
Spitaliields. Many of the immigrants also found their way 
to Norwich, wlure they carried on with great snccess th*e 
manufacture of hi!<trinef8, brocades, fiaduasoys, tabinets, and 
velvets, while others carried ou the iiiakiiig of cutlery, clocks, 
and watches. The fifty years that followed the settlement 
of the French refugees in JS orwich was the most prosperous 
period known in the history of that city. Another body of 
refugees settled at Ipswich in 1681, where they began the 
manufacture of fine linen, before then imported from France. 
The elders and deacons of the French church in Threadneedle 
Street raised the necessary funds for their support until they 
could maintain themselves by their industry. They were or- 
ganized and superintended by a refugee from Paris named 
Bonhomme,* one of the most skilled manufacturers in France. 
To the manufacture of linen, one of sail-cloth was added, and 
England was shortly enabled entirely to dispense with any 
farther su|ti)ly of the foreign-made article. 

The lace manufacture, introduced originally by the Wal- 
loon refugees, was also greatly increased and improved by 
the influx of Huguenot lacc-makers, principally from Bur- 
gundy and Normandy. Some established themselves in Lon- 
don, and others betook themselves to the adjoining countiesi 
settling at Buckingham, Newport-Pagnell, and Stony Strat- 
ford, from whence the manu&cture extended into Oxford, 
Northampton, Cambridge, and the adjoining countie&f 

Some of the exiles went as far north as Scotland, and set- 

♦ Tn 1081, Savil ^vrote from Paris to JeiikirK, then Secretary of State, to 
announce the approaching departure of Bonliomme and all bis family, add- 
ing. This man ivill be ame to gi \ e yon mine lights into the method of bring- 
ing the manufacture of sail-cloth in Kii{j;laiul." 

t Speaking of Bedfordshire, De Foe, in his Tour through the tchole Island 
of Great Britain, writes, "Through the whole south part of this countrj', as 
fiir it^ the borders of Buckinghamshire and Hertfordshire, the people are taken 
up with the mnnufncture of bone-lace, in which thev hi woiulcrfuUy exercised 
and improved within these few years past," most prubabiy in consequence of 
the arrival of the French settlers after the Revowtioo of the Edict of Nantes. 
— MbA* 7?AUJBKBr~ffi9torif of Lo/Ci^ pw 353. 
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tied there. Thus a colony of -weavers from Picardy, in 

France, began the manufacture of linen in a suburb of Edin- 
burg near the head of Leith Walk, long after known as 
" Little Picardy" — the name still surviving iaPicardy Place.* 
Others of them built a silk lactory, and laid out a mulberry 
plantation on tlic slope of Moultrie Hill, then an oi)en com- 
mon. The refugees were sufficiently numerous in Edinburg 
to Ibrm a church, of which the Rev. Mr. Dupont was minis- 
ter; and William III., in 1693, granted to the city a duty of 
two pennies on each pint of ale, out of which 2000 merks 
were to be paid yearly toward the maintenance of the min- 
isters of the French congregation. At Glasgow, one of the 
French refugees succeeded in establishing a papeivmill, the 
first in that part of Scotland. The Hugnenot who erected it 
escaped from France accompanied only by his little daughter. 
For some time after his arrival in Glasgow he maintained 
himself by picking up rags in the streets. But, by dim of 
thrift aiul diligence, he eventually contrived to accumulate 
melius sufficient to e)i:il)le him to start his paper-mill, and 
thus t<j lay the foundation of an important branch of Scottish 
industry. 

In short, there was scarcely a branch of trade in Great 
Britain but at once felt the beneficial effects of the large in- 
flux of experienced workmen from France. Besides improv- 
ing those manufactures which had already been established, 
they introduced many entirely new branches of industiy; 
and by their skill and intelligence, and their laboriousnees,. 
they richly repaid England for the hospitality and the asy- 
lum which had been so generously extended to them in their 
time of need. 

* It has been surmifled that Burdio House — a cormption of Bordeaux 
HoQse, near Edinburg, was so called because uihaljited by another body of 
French refugee.s at the same period. But thin is a mistake : the place hav- 
ing been so called by tlie Frenchman who bnilt the orighial hcmse — ^most 
probably one of tlie followers of ^Tan- Stnart, on her coming over to Scotland 
to take possession of the 25cottish throne. The \'illage of ''Little France,'* 
near Ctaigmillar Castle, the reridotee of Queen l£aiy, was so called from be- 
ing tl^ quarters of her Freneh guards. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THB HUGUBNOT CHUBCHBS IN BNOLAIH). 

The vast number of French Protestants who fled into En- 
gland on the Revocation of the Edict of Xantes led to a 
large increase in tlie number of P^reiicb churches. This was 
especially the case in London, wliich was the principal seat 
of the immigration. It may serve to give the reader an idea 
of the large admixture of Huguenot blood in the London pop- 
ulation when we state that about the beginning of last oen^ 
tury, at which time the population of the metropolis was not 
one fourth of what it is now, there were no fewer than thir- 
ty-five French churches in London and the suburbs.* Of 
these, eleven were in Spitalfields, showing the preponderance 
of the French settlers m that quarter. 

The French church in Threadneedle Street, the oldest in 
London, was in a manner the cathedral church of the Hugue- 
nots. Thither the reftigees usually repaired on their arrival 
in London, and such of them as had temporarily nbjured 
their faith before flying, to avoid tlie penalty of death or con- 
demnation to the galleys, made acknowledgment of their re- 
pentance, and were again received into membership. During 
the years immediately following the Revocation, the consist- 
ory of the French Church met at least once in every week in 
Threadneedle Street chapel for the purpose of receiving such 
acknowledgments or ^ reconnaissances." The ministers heard 
the narrative of the trials of the lefogees, examined their tes- 
timony, and, when judged worthy, received them into com- 
munion. At the sitting of the 5th of March, 1686, fifty fugi- 
tives from various provinces of France abjured tlie Roman 
Catholic religion, to which they had preten<led to be convert- 

* Mr. Bum, in his History of the Foreign Protestant EefuaeeSt gives the 
namM of nearly forty Freiu^ chmdies in Londan ; biiC aevanu of these were 
cdd chnidbes mere^ tranilated or rebuilt with new lUuneB. 
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ed; and at one of the sittings in May, 1687, not fewer than 
497 members were again received into the church which they 
had pretended to abandon.* 

While the church in Threadnecdle Street was thus resort- 
ed to by the Huguenot Calvinists, the French Episcopal 
church in the Savoy, opened about the year 1641, was simir 
larly resorted to by the foreign Protestants of the Lutheran 
persuasion. This was the fashionable French church of the 
West End, and was resorted to hj many of the nobility, who 
were attracted by the eloquence of the preachers who usual- 
ly ministered Uiere,f among whom we recognize the great 
names of Durrel, Severin, Abbadie, Saurin, Dubourdieu, Ma- 
jendie, and Durand. There were also the following French 
churches in the western parts of London: the chapel of 
Marylebone, founded about the year 1656; the chapel, in 
Somerset House, originally granted by Charles I. to his queen 
Henrietta as a Roman Catholic place of worship, but which 
was afterward appropriated by Parliament, in 1653, for the 
use of the French Protestants ; Castle Street Chapel^ in Lei- 
cester Square, erected at the expense of the government in 
1672 as a place of worship for the refugees; the Little Savoy 
Chapel in the Strand, granted for the same purpose in 1676 ; 
and Hungerfbrd Chapel in Hungerford Market, which was 
opened as a French church in 1687. 

After the Revolution of 1688, a considerable addition was 
made to the French churches at the West Fnd. Thus three 
new congregations were formed in the year 1689 — ^those of 
La Patente, in Soho, first opened in Berwick Street, from 
whence it was afterward removed to Little Cha])el Street, 
Wardour Street ; Glass House Chai)el, Golden Square, from 

* We find the following ontrv relating t<> tlie snme suhject in the Register 
of Glatisi House Street Chapel: '*Le Diiiiauche, i;i May, 1G88, Elizabeth 
Cautin de St. Martin de Eets, Susanne Cdlier et Marie Ceilier sa Souerdela 
Rochelle ont fait recognoissance publifjae nu presche du Matin, Tunc pour 
avoir estd au Sermon feignant d'estre de I'Egli&e Hommue, ies autreii deux 
po' avoir mgni lear Abjuration. Mon''* Coatet les a receues." 

t Evelyn ntion.s his attending it in lO H), the fijllowing entry appearing 
in his journal of that year : In the afternoon I went to the French church 
m the Savoy, where I heard M. d'Espagne catechize." 
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whence it was afterward removed to Leicester Fields; and 

La Quarre (Episcopal) Chapel, originally of Berwick Street, 
and afterward of Little Dean Street, Westminster. 

Allot ho r important French church at the West End was 
that of Swallow Street, Piccadilly.* This congregation had 
oricriiially worshiped in the French cniljaspador's chapel in 
Momaouth House, Soho Square, from whence they removed 
to Swallow Street in 1690. From the records of the church, 
which are preserved at Somerset House, it would api>ear that 
Swallow Street was also in the west what Thread needle 
Street Church was in the east of London — the plact* first re- 
sorted to by the refogee Protestants to make acknowledg- 
ment of their backslidings, and claim readmission to chnrch 
membership. Hence the numerous reconnaissances'* found 
recorded in the Swallow Street roister. The following is a 
specimen : On Friday, the first day of the year 1692, Claude 
Richier, a refugee from Montpellier, lias given testimony in 
presence of this church of his rej^ntance at li.ivin2f succumb- 
ed to the pressure of persecution in abjuring our h(jl y relig- 
ion, whicli he lias confirmed by siirinnLi: this present record." 
There are also entries of converhi<>[i>. of wliicli tlie ibllowing 
is an instance : On Sunday, the filth day of May, tlie day of 
Pentecoste, Susan Auvray, a native of Paris, has made public 
abjuration in this church of the errors and supei*stitions of 
Papism, after having given proofs of solid instruction, of her 
piety and good monds, which she has confirmed by signing 
this record."! 

About the year 1700, there was another large increase in 
the number of French churches in London, six more being 
added to those already specified, namely, L'Eglise du Taber- 
nacle, afterward removed to Leicester Fields Chapel ; the 
French Chapel Royal, St. James's ; Les Grecs, in Hog Lane,^ 

* The chapel was sold to Dr. James Anderson iu 1710, and is now usod as 

a Scotch chnrch. 

t See Appendix, Big^erB of French Churches hi Enqhtnd. 

* Tloirnrth has given a representntion of the old chapel in H<»^' Lane, in his 
picture uf Noon," and the tigure coming out of tlie clmpei is said to have 
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now Crown Street, Soho ; Spring Gardens Chapel, or the Lit- 
tle Savoy; La Cliarenlun, in Grafton Street, Newport Mar- 
ket ; and La Tremblade, or West Street Chapel, St. Giles's. 
About the same date, additional church accommodation was 
provided for the refugees in the city, one chapel having been 
opened in JBlackfriars, and another in St. Martin's Lane, of 
which the celebrated Dr. Allix was for some time pastor. 
With the latter chapel, known as the church of St. JMartin 
OngarSjthat of Threadneedle Street was eventually united. 

But the principal increase m the French churches about 
this time was in the eastern parts of London, where the refu- 
gees of the manu&cturing class had for the most part settled. 
The large influx of fi>reign Pktitestants is strikingly shown by 
the amount of new chapels required for their accommodation. 
Thus, in Spitalfields and the adjoining districts, we find the 
following : L'Eglise de St. Jean, Swan Fields, Shoreditch 
(1687) ; La Kouvelle Patente, Crispin Street, Spitaltields 
(1689); L'Eglise de PArtillerie, Artillery Street, lUsliupsgate 
(1691) ;* L'Eglise de Crispin Street, Spitalfu'lds (1693) ; Tet- 
tieoat Lane Chapel, Spitalficlds (1694); L'Kglise de Perl^ 
Street, Spitallields (1697), afterward incorporated with Cris- 
pin Street Chapel; the French Church of Wfi])ping (1700); 
L'Bglise de Bell Lane, Spitalfields (1700) ; L'Eglise de mel- 
er Street, Spitalfields (1703), afterward incorporated with La 
Nouyelle Patente ; UEglise de Swan fields, Slaughter Street^ 
Shoreditch (1721); L'Eglise de I'Hdpital, afterward L'Eglise 
Nenve, Church Street, Spitalfields (1742). Here we have no 

been a very good likeness of the Rev. Thomas Herve, who was minister there 
from fihoiit 1727 to 1731. This chapel, as the representative of the Savoy, 
lias been toiisiUered m the motlier-chiirch of the French congregations at the 
West Knd of London. The congregations of the Savoy, Les ( iiec s, and 
Spring Gardens were united — the two former about 1721, and the ktter sub- 
sequently. The congregation of La Patente en Soho was also united at a 
later period.— BcRW—flijrfory of Foreign ProteHmt Refugees, 114. 

* 'I'his church boastrfl of some of the most eloquent Frenc h ])reachcrs in 
the metropolis. Among these may be nieati<MBed Caisar Pegoner, the first 
miniBter of the congregation ; and among his gu c e e w ow were DuiielCSiaimer, 
Pierre Kival, Joseph de la Mothe, Kmifit Barhaidd, Jacob Bottrdillon, all 
Baen of high repute in Uieir time. 

s 
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fewer than eleven French charches opened east of Bishops- 

gute Street, providing accommodation for a very large num- 
ber of worshipers. The church last iiaoied, L Kglise Neuve, 
was probably the hirgest of the French phiecs of worship in 
London, being capal>le of accommodating about 1500 persons. 
It is now used as a chapel by the Wesleyan Methodists, 
while the a^jolQiug church of the Artillery is used as a poor 
Jews' synagogue. 

In addition to the French churches in the city, at the West 
End, and in the Spitalfields difltrict, there were severaL thrir* 
ing oongT^ations in the suburban districts of London in 
which the refugees had settled. One of the oldest of these 
was that of Wandsworth, where a colony of Pkrotestant Wal- 
loons settled about the year 1570. Having fonned them- 
selves into a congregation, they erected a chapel for worship, 
which is still standing, nearly opposite the parish church. 
The building bears this inscription on its front : " Erected 
1573— enhirged 1685— repaired 1809, 1831." Like the other 
refugee churches, it has ceased to retain its distinctive char- 
acter, 1)eing now used as a Congregational cha})el. The 
French tliere had also a special burying-ground, situated at 
the London entrance to Wandsworth, in which several dis- 
tinguished refugees have been interred — among others, David 
Montolieu, Baron de St. Hyppolite, in 1761, aged ninety-three. 

Several other French churches were established in the sub* 
nrbs after the Revocation. At Chelsea the refugees had two 
chapels — one in Cook*s Grounds (now used by the Congrega- 
tionalists), and another in Little Chelsea. There were French 
ohurches also at Hammersmith, at Hozton,* at Bow, and at 
Greenwich. The last named was erected through the influ- 
ence of the Marquis de Ruvigny, who formed the centre of a 
select circle of refugee Protestants, wlio long continued to 
live in the neighborhood. Before their little church was 

♦ Of tliis church Jacob Bourdillon was the last pastor. Among the names 
nj)]K>Mring in the Kqpster are those of Romilly, Coasart, Eaure, Bnnnd, 
Uanke^, Vidal, and FaiguM. 
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ready for use, the refugees were allowed the use of tlio parish 
church at the conclusion of tlie forenoon Bcrvice on Sundays. 
Evelyn, in his Diary, makes mention of his attending the 
French service there in 1687, as well as the eermon which 
followed, m which he says, The preacher pathetically ex- 
horted to patience, constancy, and reliance on God, amidst all 
their sufferings." The French church, which was afterward 
erected in London Street, not far from the parish church, is 
now nsed as a Baptist chapeL 

The other French chapels throughout the kingdom, like 
those of London, received a large accession of members after 
the llevoeation of the Edict of Nantes, and in many cases be- 
came too small for their accommodation. Hence a second 
French cluirch was opened at Canterbury in a place culled 
" The Malthouse,"* situated within the cathedral precincts. 
It consisted at first of about 300 persons ; but the Canterbury 
silk trade having become removed to Spitaliields, the greater 
number of the French weavers follo^\ erl it thither, on which 
the Malthonse Chapel rapidly fell off, and at length became 
extinct about the middle of last century. 

The old French church of" God's House** at Southampton 
also received a considerable accession of members, chiefly fh- 
gitives from the provinces of the opposite searboard. The 
original Walloon element had by this tune almost entirely 
disappeared, the immigrants of a century before having be^ 
come gradually absorbed into the native population. Hence 
nearly all liie entries in the registers of the cluui li subse- 
quent to the year 1685 describe the mernbers as"Fran9oi8 
refugiez," some being from " Basse Normandie," others from 
" Haute Languedoc," but the greater number from the prov- 
ince of Poitou. 

Numerous refogee military officers, retired from active 

* See Appendix — liecords of Huguenot Churches in Enghnd, The Rev. 
M. Charpentier was one of the early minblers of die Malthouse Cha|>el. In 
a petition to the Archbishop of Canterbury he states that his family bad suf- 
fered very much for the Protestant religion, especially his father, who was put 
to death by the dragoons, and died a mar^ in Hie year 1688.~BiiB]r, p. 53^ 
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sendee, seem to have settled in the neighborhood of South- 
ampton about the besriiming of last century. Henry de Ru- 
vigny, the venerable Earl of Gal way, then lived at Rookley, 
and foimed the centre of a distinguished circle of refugee 
gentry. The Baron de Huninguc also lived in the to^^ni, and 
was so much rcspoeted and beloved that at his death he was 
honored with a public funeral* We also find the &milies of 
the De Chavemays and De Oosnes settled in the place. The 
register of Grod's Honse** contains fiequent entries relating 
to officers in ^Colonel Mordant's regiment." On one occa* 
sion we find Brigadier Mordant standing sponsor for the twin 
sons of Major Francis du Ghesne de Ruffanes, major of in> 
fantry ; and on another, the Earl of Galway standing sponsor 
for the infant son of Pierre de Cosiie, a refugee gentleman of 
La Beauce. From the circumstance of Gerard de Vaux, the 
owner of a paper-mill in Soutli Stoneham, being a nienilx'r of 
the eongregatioii, we also infer that several of the settlers in 
the neighborhood of Southampton were engaged in that 
branch of manufacture. 

Among the new French churches foi-med in places where 
before there had been none, and which mark the new settle- 
ments made hj the fresh influx of refugees, may be mentioned 
those of Bristol, Exeter, Plymouth, Stonehouse, Dartmouth, 
Barnstaple, and Thorpe-le-Soken in Essex. 

The French Episcopal Church at Bristol seems at one tune 
to have been of considerable importance. It was instituted 
in 1687, and was first held in what is called the Mayor's 
Chapel of St. Mark the Gaunt; but in 172G a chapel was 
built for the special use of the French congregation on the 
ground of Queen Elizabeth's Hospital for the Red Maids, sit- 
uated in Orchard Street. The chapel, at its first opening, was 
so crowded with worshipers, that the aisles, as well as the 
aitar^place, had to be fitted with benches for their accommo* 
dation. From the register of the church, it would appear 
that the refugees consisted principally of seafaring persons — 
* Sm .Appendix— iitomb o/Hfi^mamt CSatr^u ui Enghnd, 
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captains, masters, and sailors — cMefly fix»m Nantes, Sain- 

touge, Uochelle, and the Isle of Rh6. 

The coiigregiitions fonaed at Plyiuuutli and Stoneliouse,* 
as well as Dartinoutli, were in like manner tor the most part 
composed of sailors, while those at Exeter, on the other hand, 
were principally trades-people and artisans employed in the 
tapestry manufacture carried on in that city, Jll Majendie, 
grandfather of Dr. Majeadie, bishop of Chester, was one of 
the znmisteTS of the £xeter congregation ; and Tom D'Urfey, 
the song- writer, was t^e son of one of the refugees settled ii\ 
the place. 

The settlement at Thoipe-le-Soken, in Essex, seems to have 
been a comparatively small one, consisting principally of ref- • 
ngee gentry and farmers ; but they were in sufficient num- 
bers to constitute a church, of which M. Scverin, who after- 
ward removed to Greenwich, was the first minister. Tlie 
church was closed " for want of members" about the year 
1726. As was the case at many other places, the Thorpe-le- 
Soken refugees gradually ceased to be French. Year by year 
the foreign churches declined, even though fed, from time to 
time, by fresh immigrations from abroad. It was in the very 
nature of things that the rising generation should fall away 
from them, and desire to become completely identified with 
the nation which bad admitted them to citis«nship. Hence 
the growing defections in country places, as well as in the 
towns and cities where the refugees had settled, and hence 
the growing complaints of the &ning oiF in the numbers of 
their congregations which we find in the sermons and ad- 
dresses of the refugee pastors. 

About the middle of laft century, the thirty-five Frenc h 
(diurcbes in London and its suburbs had become reduced to 

* It seems to have been the practice of the minister of the Stonehouse 
church to require all who were present at bai>tisms, as well as mnrnagee, to 
sign the register ns witnesses ; and as nearly all were able to si^fti tlieir names 
— not more thun about five in the hundred requiring to sign witli a mark — it 
woiild thereby appear that the reftagecB were, as a whole, an educated dass, 
M> ftr, at iMst, as etementuy instructioii was coocerned. 
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a comparatively small number, and the French pastors were 
full of lamentations as ta the approaching decadence of those 
which remained. This feeling was given eloquent utterance 

to by the Rev. Jacob Bourdillon, minister of the Artillery 
Chnroh in Spitalfields, on the occasion of tlu jubilee sermon 
which he preached there in 1782, in cominemoration of his 
fifty years' pastorate* He had been a]>pointo*l minister of 
the congregation when it was a large and thriving one in 
1731, and he now addressed but a feeble remnant of what it 
had been. The old members bad died off ; but their places 
had not been supplied by the young, who had gone in search 
of other pastures. But it was the same with all the other 
BVench churches. When he was appointed minister of The 
Artillery,^ fifty years before, there had, he said, been twentyf 

* During these fi% years M. BoDrdfllon had to lament the 1ms of numy 

dear friends. No fewer than fifty-two pastors of London refugee cluirclies 
had in ttmt time ended their course, and of the^e, six had been hLt colleagues. 
The deceased minist^, whose names he gives, and the places in which thej 
ministered, are as follows : 

Chapel Royal, St. James's. — The Hev. Mesweurg Menard, Aufr^re, Serves, 
Eocheblave, Ue Missy, Barbauld, Muisson. 

The Savoy. — Olivier, Du Cros, Durand, Deschamps. 

TTrr Wfilhon Church, Tln enrl needle Street. — Bertheau, Besombes, De St. 
Colomlwj, Bom er, Barbauld, C'onvenant, La Doue^, Duboulai. 

Leicester Meldtj ArHUetTfy and La Putente, — Bbutc, Barhftuld, Stehdin, 
Mieg, Rarnauin. 

La Tremblade. — Gillet, Y^-er. 

OastU Street and La Quarr^, — ^Laval, Bernard, Canlier, Bohert, Oodeoie. 

La Patente in Spitaljields.—Fownstii&r, Manuel, Btlqtmie, Maason. 

Jirowris Lane. — Le Moyne. 

St. John Street. — Vincent, Palairet, 6euze\ille. 

Wapping. — Gaily de Gai^jae, Le Beanpin, Say, Gnyot, Frallenr. 

Sican Fields. — Briel. 

i*astors of other churches who hiui died iu London — Forent, Majendie, 
Esteraod, Montignac, Du I'lessis, Yillette, Duval. 

Pastors of French churches in London who had died abroad — Des Mazn- 
res, Bobiueau, BouUier, E^-nnrd, Dogneao, Marcumbe, Patron, liomilly. 

t From this it would iipjtear that a conrideraMe norober of the French 
churches which existed in London at the beginning of the century had either 
been closed or become united with others. The French churches closed be- 
tween 1731 and 17H2, Avhen this sermon was preached, were these: The 
church of the Savoy (La Grande), Spring Gardens, Kider's Court, La Trem- 
blade, Castle Street, Wheeler Street, Crispin Street, Swan Fields, nnd Mnrv- 
lebone. The churches which still sunived were these : St. Jumes'ii, Les 
Grecs, Tj'ii c-ter Fields, La rnJentc, Le Qiiarre, Threadneedle Street (Loo- 
dres), L'Jb^glise Iweare, St. Martin, L'ArtiUeiie, La Patent^ and ^ Jean 
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flourishing French churches in Loudon, nine of which had 
since been ultogcther closed ; while of the remaining eleven 
some were fast drawing to their end, others were scarcely 
able to exist even with extraneous help, while very few were 
in a position to support themselves. 

The canses of this decadence of the churches of the refu- 
gees were not far to seek. The preacher foand them in " the 
lack of zeal and fidthfnlness in the heads of fiunilies in en- 
couraging their children to maintain them— churches which 
their ancestors had reared, a glorious monument of the gen- 
erous sacrifice which they had made^ of their country, their 
possessions, and their employments, in the sacred cause of 
conscience, for the open profession of the truth; whereas 
now," said he, " through the growing aversion of the young 
for the lani^uage of their fathers, from whom they seem al- 
most ashamed to be descended — shall I say more? — 1h< ause 
of inconstancy hi the princii)les of the faith, which induces 
so many, by a sort of intiatuation, to tbrsake the ancient as- 
semblies in order to follow novelties unJkno^vn to our fathers, 
and listen to pretended teachers whose only gifts are rapture 
and babble, and whose sole inspiration consists in self«uffi- 
ciency and pride. Alas I what ravages have been made here, 
as elsewhere, during this jubilee of fifty years !" 

But there were other causes besides these to account for 
the decadence of the refugee churchea Nature itself was 
working against them. Year by year the children of the 
refugees were becoming less and less French, and more and 
more Eng^lish. They lived and worked among the English, 
and si»uke their language. They intermarried witli tlieni; 
their children played together; and the idea of remaining 
foreigners in tlfc country in wliicli tiiey had been born and 
bred became year by year more distasteful to them. They 
were not a "peculiar people," like the Jews; but Protest- 
ants, like the nation which had given them refuge, and into 

Street. Of these only three remain in existence, in two of which the ritual 
of die Gbureh of En^bad lias been adopted. 
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whicli they naturally desired to become wholly merged. 
Hence it was that by the end of the eighteenth century near* 
ly all the French churches, as such, had disappeared, and the 
places of the French ministers became occupied in some cases 

by clergymen of the Established Church, and in others by 
ministers of the different dissenting persuusions. 

The Church of the Artillery, in Avhich the Kev. oNIr. Bonr- 
dillon preached the above sermon so full of hinientations, is 
now occupied as a poor Jews' synagogue. L'Eglise Neuve 
is a chapel of the Wesleyan Methodists. L'Eglise de St, 
Jean, Swan Fields, Shoreditch, has become one of the ten new 
churches of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green. Swallow Street 
Chapel is used as a Scotch Church. Leicester Fields, now 
called Orange Street Chapel, is occupied by a congregation 
of Lidependents ; whereas Castle Street Chapel, Leicester 
Square, was, until quite recently, used as a Court of Kequest& 

The French churches at Wandsworth and Chelsea are oe* 
cnpied by the Independents, and those at Greenwich and 
I'lymouth by the Baptists. The Dutch church at .Maidstone 
is used as a school, while the Walloon church of Yarmouth 
was lirst converted into a theatre, and has since done duty 
as a warehouse. 

Among the charitable institutions founded bv the refusreea 
for the succor of their distressed fellow-countrymen in En- 
gland, the most important was the French Hospital. This 
establishment owes its origin to M. De Gastigny, a French 
gentleman who had been master of the buckhounds to Wil- 
liam ni. in Holland, while Prince of Orange. At his death 
in 1708 he bequeathed a sum of £1000 toward founding a 
hospital in London for the relief of distressed French FroV 
estants. The money was placed at interest for eight years, 
during which successive benefactions were added to the fund. 
In 171G, a piece of ground in Old Street, St. Luke's, was pur- 
chased of the Ironmongei*8' Company, and a lease was taken 
from the city of London of some adjoining land, forming alto- 
gether an area of about four acres, on which a building was 
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erected and fitted iij> lur tlie reception of eighty poor Prot- 
estants of the French nation. In 1718, Gcorc^c T. granted a 
charter of incorporation to the governor and directors of the 
hospital, under which the Earl of Gaiway was appointed the 
first governor. Shortly after, in November, 1718, the open- 
ing of the institution was celebrated by a solemn act of re- 
ligion, and the chapel was consecrated amid a great con- 
eourse of refugees and their descendants, the Rev. Philip Me- 
nard, minister of the French chapel of St James's, condnctbg 
the service on the occasion. 

From that time the funds of the institution steadily in- 
creased. The Frencli merchants of London, who had been 
prosperous in trade, liberally contributed toward its sirpport, 
and legacies and donations multiplied. Lord Gal way be- 
queathed £1000 to the hospital at his death in 1720 j and in 
the following year, Baron liervart de Hnningue gave a dona- 
tion of €4000. The cor])oration were placed in the possession 
of ample means: and tliey accordingly proceeded to erect 
additional buildings, in which they were enabled by the year 
1760 to give an asylum to 234 poor people. 

Among the distinguished noblemen and gentlemen of 
French Protestant descent who have officiated as governors 
of the mstitution since the date of its foundation may be 
mentioned the Earl of Gaiway, the Baron de Hunmgue, Ro- 
bethon (privy councilor), the Baron de la Court, Lord ligo* 
nier, and several successive Earls of Radnor; while among 
the list of directors we recognize the names of Montolieu, 
Baron de St. Hippolite, Gambler, Bosanquet, Colombies, Ma- 
jendie (D.D.), Colonel do Cosne, Dalbiac, Gaussen, Dargent, 
Blaqniere, General Kuftane, Lefevre, Boileau (Bart.), Colonel 
Vignoiles, Romilly, Turquand, Pecliel (Bart.), Travers, Lieut. 
General do Villetes, Major General Moutresor, Devisme, 

* The Franeh liospitAl has recentlj been removed from its original dte to 

Victoria Park, where a haiiJsoine building has been erected as a hospital for 
the accommodation of 40 men and 20 women, after the designs of Mr. Robert 
Lewis Roumieu, architect, one of the directors ; Mr. Koumieu being himself 
deiceDded Crom an illtntrioiu Huguenot &imly— the Roumiens of Languedoe. 
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Chamier (M. P.), Major General Layard, Bonverie, Captain 
Dmnaresq (R. N.), Duval, the Hon. Philip Pusey, Anclr6 

(Bart.),DeHochepiedIjarpent (Bart.), Jean Sylvestre (Bart), 
Cazcuove, Dollond, Petit (M.D.), Lc Mosurier, Laudon, Mar- 
tineau, Baron ^Faseres, Chevalier, Dura ad, Ilaiibury, Lubou- 
eherc, I)e la liuo (F. R. S.) ; and many other names well 
known and hitrhly distiniruished in the commerce, politics^ 
literature, and science of England. 
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HVOVBNOT BSTTLBMBMTB IN nSSLAlTD. 

It bad long been the policy of the English monarchs to in- 
duce foreign artisans to settle in Ireland and establish new 
branches of skilleJ industry there. It was hoped that the 
IriBh people might be induced to follow their example^ and 
that Uu28 the unemployed population of that country, instead 
of being a source of national poverty and weakness, might be 
rendered a source of nation&l wealth and strength. 

We have already seen the Earl of StraSbrd engaged in an 
attempt to establish the linen trade in the north of Ireland. 
But his term of office was cut short, and the country shortly 
after fell ii prey to civil war and all its horrors. At the Res- 
toration, Charles IT. endeavored to pursue the same policy; 
and many of the French refugees, so soon as they lanfled in 
Kngiaud, were forwarded into Ireland at the expense of the 
state. In 1674, the Irish Parliament passed an act offering 
letters of naturalization to the refugees, and free admission to 
all corporations. The then viceroy, the Duke of Ormond, 
zealously encouraged this policy ; and under his patronage^ 
colonies of French refugees were planted at Dublin, Water- 
ford, Cork, Kilkenny, Lisbnm, and Portarlington, where they 
introduced glove-making, silk-weaving, lace-making, and man- 
u&etures of cloth and linen. The refugees were prosperously 
pursuing their respective trades when the English Revolution 
of 1688 occurred, and .again Ireland was thrown into a state 
of civil war, which continued for three years, but was at length 
coneluded by the peace of Limerick in 1G91. 

X<) sooner wa? the war at an end than William IIL took 
steps to restore the prostrate industry of the country. The 
Irish Parliament again revived their bill of 1674 (which the 
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Parliament of James had enspended), granting naturalization 
to such of the refugees as should settle in Ireland, and guaD> 
anteeing them the firee exercise of their religion. A large 
number of William's foreign officers at once availed them- 
selves of the privilege, and settled at Youghal, Waterford, 
and l^ortarliiiGrton ; while colonies of foreign nianufactunTS 
at the saTTK t ime planted themselves at Dublin, Cork, Ld,s- 
bum, and other places. 

The refugees who settled at Dublin established themselves 
for the most part in " The Liberties," where they began the 
manufacture of tabiiiet, since more generally known as 

Irish poplin.*** The demand for the article became such 
that a number of French masters and workmen left Spital- 
fields and migrated to Dublin, where they largely extended 
the manufacture. The Combe, Pimlico, Spitalfields, and oth* 
er streets in Dublin, named after corresponding streets in 
London, were built for their accommodation ; and Weavers' 
Square became a principal quarter in the city. For a time 
the trade was very prosperous, and gave eni])loynient to a 
large number of j)ersous ; but about tlie befjinning of the 
present century, the frecjuent recurrence of strikes among tlio 
workmen paralyzed the employers of labor; tlie manufacture 
in consequence became almost lost, and " The Liberties," in- 
stead of the richest, became one of the poorest quarters of 
Dublin. So long as the French colony prospered, the refu- 
gees had three congregations in the city. One of these was 
an Episcopal congregation, attached to St. PatricVs Cathe- 
dral, which worshiped in St. Mary^s Chapel, granted to them 
by the dean and chapter ; and it continued in existence until 
the year 1816, The other two were Calvinistic congrega- 
tions, one of which had their place of worship in Peter Street, 

* There are no certain records for fixing the precise date when dlk-weafv- 
ing was commenced in Dublin ; but it is generally believed that an ancestor 
of the preiient respected family of the Latoucbes commenced the weaving of 
talnnets or poplina and tabhoreas, in the liberties of Dublin, about the year 
1693. ~Da. W. CooKB Tatlob, in Statistieat Jdmmal for December, 1848. 
V.d54. 
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and the other in I>uoas Lane. The refugeefi also had special 
bnryinir-places assigned tliem — the principal one adjoining 
St. Stephen's Green, and the other being situated on the fiouth- 
ern outskirts of the city. 

But the northern counties of Down and Antrim were, more 
than any other parts of Ireland, regarded as the sanctuary of 
the refogees. There they found themselves among men of 
their own religion — ^mostly Scotch Oalvinists^ who had fled 
from the Stuart persecutions in Scotland to take refuge in the 
comparatively unmolested districts of Ulster. Idsbnm, for- 
merly called lisnagarvey, about ten miles sonthwest of Bel- 
fast, was one of the favorite settlements of the refugees. The 
place had been burnt to the ground in the civil war of 1G41 ; 
but, with the help of the refugees, it was before long restored 
to more than its former importance, and shortly became one 
of the most prosperous towns in Ireland. 

The government of the day, while they discouraged the 
woolen manufacture of Ireland because of its supposed injury 
to England, made every effort to encourage the trade in linen. 
An act was passed with the latter object in 1697, containing 
various enactments calculated to foster the growth of flax and 
the manuflusture of linen cloth. Before the passing of this 
act, William IH proceeded to invite Louis Crommelin, a Hur 
guenot refugee, then temporarily settled in Holland, to come 
over into Ireland and undertake the superintendence of the 
new branch of industry. 

Crommelin belonged to a family who had carried on the 
linen manufacture in its various branches in France for up- 
ward of 400 years, and he had himself been engaged in the 
business for more than HO years at Armandcourt, near Saint 
Quentin, in Picardy, where he was born. He was singularly 
well fitted for the office to which the king called him, being a 
person of admirable business qualities, of excellent good sense, 
and of remarkable energy and perseverance. Being a Prot- 
estant, and a man of much foresight, he had quietly realized 
what he could of his large property in the neighborhood of 
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St. Qaentin Bhortlj before the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and migrated across the frontier into Hollaud be- 
fore the bursting of the storm. 

In It) 98, Crommelin, having accepted the invitation of Wil- 
liam, left Holland, accompanied by his son, and shortly after 
his arrival in Eni^land he proceeded into the north of Ireland 
to tlx upon the site best adapted for the intended undertak- 
ing. Afler due deliberation, he pitched upon the mined vil- 
lage of Lisnagarvey as the most suitable for his purpose.''* 
The king approved of the Belection, and anthoriaed Crom- 
melin to proceed with his operations, appointing him Orep* 
seer of the Royal linen Manufactory of Ireland." In consid- 
eration of Crommelin advancing £10,000 out of his own pri- 
vate fortune to commence the undertaking, a gi-ant of £800 
per annum was guaranteed to him for twelve years, being at 
the rate of 8 per cent, on the capital invested. At the same 
time, an annuity of iiou was granted him for life, and £120 
a year for two assistants, whose duty it was to travel from 
place to place and sii])erinten(l the cultivation of the flax, as 
w^ell as to visit the bl caching-grounds and gee to the proper 
finishing of the &bric.f 

* Crommelin^s first factory was at the foot of the wooden bridge over the 
X#agan, and his first bleaching-irrnnnd was started nt the place called Hilden. 

t The following is the »ubs>ta.ui e uf the jjatent gmiited by Iving William to 
Louis (^^immneUn ; 

"In consequence of a propoHjil f v T.oiiis Crommelin to establish n linen 
manufacture in Ireland, and the design and method in said memorial being 
approved of by the CommisBioiiers of Treasmy and Trade, the following grant 
was made : Tliat X800 be settled for ten years KS interest on £10,000 ad- 
vanced by said Louis Crommelin for tlie making of a bleaching-^ard and 
building a pressing-house, and for weaving, cuitivatilig, and pressing hemp 
and flax, and making proiision of both to be sold ready prepared to the spin- 
ners at reasonable rate and upon credit ; pro^nding all tools and utensils, 
looms, and spinning-wheels, to be furnished at the several costs of persons 
employed, by advanc es to be paid by them in small payments as they are aUe; 
advancing sums of money necessary' for the subsistence of such workmen and 
their £unilies as shall come from abroad, and of such persons of this our king- 
dom as shall apply tbemsehres in fiimilies to woric in the mannfiMstoriee ; such 
siuns to be advanced without interest, and to be repaid by degrees. That 
£200 per annum be allowed to said Crommelin during pleasure for liis pains 
and care in carrying on said work, and that £120 per ammm be allowed for 
two assistants, together with a premium of £G0 per annum for the sul)>;i'^t- 
ence of a French minister, and that letters patent be granted accordingly* 
Dated 14th of lebruaiy, 169U." 
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Crommelin at once sent invitari nis abroatl to the Protest- 
ant artisans to come over and join him, and numbers of them 
responded to his call. A little colony of refugees of all ranks 
and many trades soon became planted at Lisbum, and the 
place shortly began to exhibit an appearance of returning 
prosperity. With a steadiness of purpose which distinguish- 
ed Crommelin throi^h life, he devoted himself with unceas- 
ing zeal to the promotion of the enterprise which he had 
taken in hand. He liberally rewarded the toil of his brother- 
exiles, and cheered them on the road to success. He import- 
ed from Holland a thousand looms and spinning-wheels of the 
best constniction, and gave a premium of £5 for every loom 
that was kept going. Before long, he introduced improvii- 
ments of his own in tlie looms and B|jiiiniiig-wheels, as well as 
in the implements and in the preparation of the material. 
Every branch of the operations made rapid progress under 
the Huguenot chief, from the sowing, cultivating, and pre- 
paring of the flax through the various stages of its manipula- 
tion, to the finish of the cloth at the bleach-fields. And thus, 
by painstaking, skill, and industry, zealously supported as he 
was by his artisans, Crommelin was shortly enabled to pro- 
duce finer sorts of fabrics than had ever before been made in 
Britain.'*^ 

* A linen board was established by the Duke of (>rinand in October, 1711. 
In a petition to iStoA board, L. Crommelin Tecounted all he had done, and Te- 

qnested a renewal of the patent. Tlic hoard reported favorably. Cromme- 
lin bad now been fourteen years at work. The colony of refugees, about 70 
at first, had increased to 120 in 1711. In 1703, November 20, Parliament 
voted confidence in Crommelin, and again, in October, 1 707, by vote declared 
that he had been eminently useful. In his petition, Crommelin states that 
*' by tlie first paicni, giauted by the late King William, the whole sum of 
i6800 was gnxited to your petitioner ibr the settlement of himsdf and cokmy 
for ten years, over and above £380 per annnm for pons'ion for yonr petitioner 
and his three assistants, and the minister, during pieastu'e, which said patent 
was not put hi execulaon, hnt uistead Aereof, after the said Kin^ William's 
death, the ITonorable Trustees obtained a second from our Tim-t rrj-aclous 
Queen Anne, authorizing them to dispose of the said sums of ildOO and j£380, 
both to your petitioner and his colony, and the natives of the country, both 
which sums were limited for ten years, whereas by the first the pensions were 
granted during pleasure; so that your petitioner was reduced to £400, which 
was a great diM^ouragemeut, and produced not '6 per cent, iiisteud of tiie 8 per 
cent, ^egr wexe to have the firat patent . * . . . The present patent will 
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Crommelm, among his other labofs for the establishment 
of the linen trade, wrote and pnblished at Dublin, in 1705, An 
Buoy toward the improving o/the Mmpm mid Flaaem Man- 
ufacture of the Kingdom ofJMtmd^ so that all might be made 
acquainted with the secret of his success, and be enabled to 
go and do likewise. The treatise contained many useful in- 
structions for tlio cultivation of flax, in tlie various sta<2:os of 
its planting and growth to perfection, together with direc- 
tions for the pre] juration of the material, in the several pro- 
cesses of spinning, weaving, and l)leachill ^. 

Though a foreigner, Crommelin continued throughout his 
life to take a warm interest in the prosperity of his adopt- 
ed count ry ; and his services were recognized, not only by 
King William, who continued his firm friend to the last, but 
by the Irish Parliament, who from time to time voted grants 
of money to himself, and his assistants^ and his artisans,* to 
enable him to prosecute his enterprise; and in 1707 they 
voted him the public thanks for his patriotic efforts toward 
the establishment of the linen trade in Ireland, of which he 

defnrmine on tlie 24 th of June next, nnd unless the same be renewed for a 
certain term of \ ears, vour petitioner and his colony will be reduced to great 
extremities, and rendei-ed incapable of continuing a ttettlement begun mUi 
80 mtuh diffi( nlty." The prayer of the petition was for a renewal of the pat- 
ent for ten years or other term, aud for Crommelin a jjension of jEoOO per an- 
nmu, wluch was granted. — <7«f«r Journal of Arti^feobgy^ \., 286-9. 
* In the papers of the Irish Home of Commoas the ft»llowing aooount oc- 



curs : 

Pensions paid to the French colony at Idsbarn : 
1704^, Feb. 16. Paid to Lewis Crommelin, for three years £600 

To French minister for two years 102 

To flax.-dres»scr for two and a quarter years 27 

To the reed-maker tor the like tenn IB 

170&>6, Jan. 18. To Louis Crommelin for one year...... 280 

Kov. 26. To same for nine months 210 

1707, Ang. 32. To same fat 1Sk» tenn 210 

To the arrears of two assistants Sf!0 

Nov. 20. To Louis Crommelin, minister, etc, for three months 80 

1708, jQnel9. To do. do. do. for six months... 160 
Dec. n. To same 26 



The " reed-niaker" referred to in this account was one Mnrk Henry Dupr^, 
a skilled workiuiui who tied from France shortly after tlie lievocaiion, and 
Ifmded in the south of Ireland. From thenee he made his ^^ a}- to Lisbum, 
and joined Crommelin, to whom he proved of great service. His descendants 
are still to be tbund in Jielfost. 
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was unqaeBtionably the founder. Crommelm died in 1727, 
and was buried beside other members of his family who had 

gone before him, in the chuiwh-yard at Lisbum. 

The French refugees long cuniinued a distinct people in 
that iioigliborhood. They chmj^ together, associated toLrolh- 
er, and worshii)C'd together, fie(pieuting their own Frencli 
chureli, in which tliey liad a long succession of French pas- 
tors.* They carefully trained up their children in their na- 
tive tongue and in the Huguenot faith, cherishing the hope 
of some day being enabled to retui^i to their native land. 
But that hope at length died out, and the descendants of the 
Grommelins eventually mingled with the &milies of the Irish, 
and became part and parcel of the British nation. 

Among the other French settlers at Lisbum was Peter Goy- 
er, a native of Picardy. He owned a large &vm there, and 
also carried on an extensive business as a manufacturer of 
cambric and silk at the time of the Revocation ; but when 
the dragoniiades begun, lie left all his property beliind hmi 
and fled across the frontier. The record is still jireserved in 
the family of the cruelties practiced upon Peter's mai tyred 
brother by the ruthless soldiery, who tore a leaf from his Bi- 
ble and forced it into his mouth before lie died. From Hol- 
land Goyer proceeded to £ngland, and from thence to Lis- 
bum, where he began the manufacture of the articles for wliich 
he had acquired so much reputation in his own country. 
er a short time he resolved on returning to France, in the 
hope of being able to recover some of his property. But the 
persecution was raging more fiercely than ever, and he found 
that, if captured, he would probably be condemned to the 

* The Rev. Sftumaiez Dubourdieu, grandson of the celebrnted French pas- 
tor of the Savoy Charch in London, was minister of the French church at 
Lisbum for forty-five years, and was so beloved in tlic neiVbborlKKKl tlint at 
the insurrection of i79ti he was the only i)er§on in Lisburn whom the in.sur- 
l^ti agreed to spare. The French congrc^tkm become greatly de- 

cree -r-.i hy deaths as well as intennaiTiagcs with Irish f itnilies, the chapel was 
at length ckmed — it is now used as the court-house of Lisbum — and the pas- 
tor Pttbonrdlea having joined the Establiihed Ghnrch, he was presented witii 
the li>ing of Lambeg. His son, rector of Annohelt, County Down, was the 
author of StatiatiaU Survejf of the Counttf Antrim, pablisbed in 1812. 

T 
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galleys for life. Ho again contrived to make his escape, hav- 
ing been carried on board an outward-bound ship concealed 
in a wine-oask. Returned to Lisbum, he resumed the manu- 
fhcture of silk and cambric, in which he employed a consider* 
able number of workmen. The silk manufiicture there was 
destroyed in the rebellion of 1798, which dispersed the work- 
people; l>ut that of cambric survived, and bei'aiiit' tiniily 
founded at Lurgan, which now enjoys a high I'cputation for 
the pei*foci i< ):i of its manufactures. 

Other coioniL'S! of the ri-fugees were established in the south 
of Ireland, wJiere they carried on various branches of manu- 
facture. William Crommelin, a brother of Louis, having been 
appointed one of his assistants, superintended the branch of 
tlie linen trade which was established at Kilkenny through 
the instrumentality of the Marquis of Ormonde. Another 
settlement of refugees was formed at Cork, where they con- 
gregated together in a quarter of the town forming part of 
the parish of St Paul, the principal street in which is still 
called French Church Street. Tliongh the principal refugees 
at Cork were merchants and traders, there was a sufficient 
liuinber of them to besfin tlie manutiictnre of woolen clotli^ 
ginc^hams, and other fabrics, which they carried on for a time 
witli considerable success. 

Tho woolen manulacture at Cork w!is Ix Liun by James Fon- 
taine, a member of the noble laniiiy ot l)e la Fontaine, in 
France, a branch of which embraced Protestantism in the six- 
teenth century, and continued to adhere to it down to the 
period of the Revocation. The career of James Fontaine was 
singularly illustrative of the times in which he lived. His 
case was only one among thousands of others, in which per- 
sons of rank, wealth, and learning were suddenly stripped of 
their all, and compelled to become wanderers over the wide 
earth for conscience* sake. His life farther serves to show 
how a clever and agile Frenchman, thrown upon a foreis^ 
shore, a strane^er to its people and its language, without any 
calliJig or resources, but lull of energy and courage, could 
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contrive to earn an honest living and achieve an honorable 

reputation. 

James Fontaine was the son of a Protestant pastor of the 
same name, and was born at Royan in Saintonge, a famous 
Iluixuenot district. His father was the first of the family to 
drop the aristocratic prefix of " de la," which he did irom mo- 
tives of humility. When a child, Fontaine met with an acci- 
dent through the carelessness of a nurse which rendered him 
lame for life. When only eight years old, his father died, and 
little was done for his education until he arrived at about the 
age of seventeen, when he was placed under a competent tu- 
tor, and eventually took the degree of M. A. with dbtinction 
at the College of Ouienne when in his twenty-second year. 
Shortly after his mother died, and he became the possessor 
of her landed property near Pons, on the Charente. 

Young Fontaine's sister, Marie, liad married a Protestant 
pastor named Forestier, of St. Mosme in Angoumois. Jacques 
went to live with them for a time, and study theology under 
the pastor. The i)ei-«!eentions having sliortly set in, Fores- 
tier's church was closed, and he himself compelled to fly to 
England. The congregation of St. Mesme was consequently 
left without a minister. Young Fontaine, well knowing the 
risk he ran, nevertheless encouraged the Protestants to as- 
semble in the open air, and himself occasionally conducted 
their devotions. For this he was cited to appear before the 
local tribunals. He was chaiged with the crime of attending 
one of such meetings in 1684, contrary to law, and though he 
had not been present at the meeting spedfied, he was con- 
demned and imprisoned. He appealed to the Parliament at 
Paris, Avhither he carried his plea of alibi, and was acquitted. 

Early in 1685, the year of the Revocation, the dragoons 
were sent into the Hugnenot district of Royan to carry out 
the mission of the "Most Christian King." In anticipation 
of their visit, shiploads of Huguenots had sailed for Holland 
and England a few days before, but Fontaine did not accom- 
pany them. He fled firom his home, however, and remained 
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concealed among his fiiends and relatives until he felt that 
he could no longer remain in France with safety. Tn the 

month of October, when the intelligence reached him tliat the 
Edict of Revocation was proclaiincd, lie at once detei-niined 
to make his esca}>e. A party of Protestant ladies liad ar- 
raiii^ed to accompany him, consistin!:^ of Janette Forestier, the 
dauLditer of the ])astor of St. Mesnie (now a fiic^itive in En- 
gland), his niece, and the two Mesdemoiselies Boiirsignot, to 
one of whom he was betrothed. 

At Marennes, Fontaine found the captain of an English 
ship who was willing to give the party a passage to England. 
It was at first intended that they should rendezvous on the 
sands near Tremblade, and then proceed privily on shipboard. 
But the coast was very strictly guarded, especially between 
Royan and La Rochelle, where the Protestants of the interior 
were constantly seeking outlets for escape ; and this part of 
the plan was cjiven up. The search of vessels leavin jj the 
ports had become so stiict, that the English captain leaved 
that even if Fontaine and his ladies succeeded on getting on 
board, it would not he ])ossi!)le for liim to conceal them or 
prevent their falling into the hands of the king's detectives. 
He therefore proposed that his ship should set sail, and tliat 
the fugitives should put to sea and wait for him to take them 
on board. It prov( d fortunate that this plan was adopted, 
for scarcely had the English merchantman left Tremblade 
than she was boarded and searched by a French frigate on the 
look*out for fugitive Protestants. No prisoners were found, 
and the captain of the merchantman was ordered to proceed 
at once on the straight course for Englaiid. 

Meanwhile, the boat containing the fhgitives having put 
to sea, as arranged, lay to waiting the approach of the En- 
glish vessel. That they miglit not be descried from the fng- 
ate, which was close at hand, the boatman made them lie 
down in tlie bottom of his boat, covering them with an old 
sail. Tiiey all knew the penalties to wliieh they were liable 
if detected in the attempt to escape — ^Fontaine, the boatman, 
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and his sou, to coiideinnation to the galleys for life, and the 
three ladies to imprisonment for life. The frigate bore down 
upon the boat and hailed the boatman, who feigned drunken- 
ness so well as completely to deceive the king's captain, who^ 
seeing nothing but the old sail in the bottom of the boat, or- 
dered the ship's head to be put about, when the frigate sail- 
ed away in the direction of Roehefort» Shortly after, while 
she was still in sights though distant, the agreed signal was 
given by the boat to the merchantman (that of dropping the 
sail three times in the apparent attempt to hoist it), on which 
the English vessel lay to, and took the exiles on board. Aft- 
er a voyage of eleven days they reached the welcome asylum 
of England, and Fontaine and liis party landed at Barnstaple, 
Kortli Devon, his sole property consisting of twenty pistoles 
and six silver spoons, wliich had belonged to his father, and 
l)ore ii])on them his infantine initials, L D. L. F. — Jacques de 
la Fontaine. 

Fontaine and the three ladies were hospitably received by 
Mr. Donne of Barnstaple, with whom they lived until a home 
could be prepared for their reception. One of the fii-st things 
which occupied Fontaine's attention was how to earn a liv- 
ing for their support A cabin biscuit, which he bought for 
a halfpenny, gave him his first hint The biscuit would have 
cost twopence in France ; and it at once occurred to him 
that, such being the case, grain might be shipped from En- 
l: !and to France at a profit. Mr. Donne agreed to advance 
tiie money reqnisite for the purpose, taking half the profits. 
The first cargo of corn ex])oi ted proved very profitable; but 
Fontaine's partner afterward insisting on changing the con- 
signee, who proved dishonest, the speculation eventually 
proved unsuccessful. 

Fontaine had by this time married the Huguenot lady to 
whom he was betrothed, and who had accompanied him in 
his fiight to England. After the failure of the corn specula- 
tion he removed to Taunton in Somerset, where with diffi- 
culty he made shift to live. He took pupils, dealt in provi- 
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mens, sold brandy, groceries, stockings, leather, tin and cop- 
per wares, and carried on wool-combing, dyeing, and the mak- 
ing of cjiliiiKincoes. In short, he was a jack-oi-all-trades 
and his tol]< >\v mg so many callings occasioned so much jeal- 
ousy in the place, that he was citcnl before the mayor and al- 
dermen as an interloper, and required to give an account of 
hlmsel£^ This and other circumstances determined him to 
give up business in Taunton — not, however, before he had con? 
t rived to save abont iJlOOCKby his industry — and to enter on 
the life of a pastor. He had already been admitted to holy 
orders by the French Firotestant synod at Taunton, and In 
1694 he left that town for Ireland in search of a congrega- 
tion. 

Fontaine^s adventures in Ireland were still more remarka- 
ble than those he had experienced in England. The French 

refuEcecs established at Cork had formed themselves into a 
congregation, of which he was appointed pastor m January, 

* When Fontaine wns brought l)efore the mayor fwlio was a wool-oomljer), 
he was asked if he had sen ed an apprenticeship to ail the tradas he canned 
on* Fontaine replied, "Gentlemen, in France a man is esteemed according 
to bis (lualiiications, and men of letters and stadyare eqmciaUy honored hy 
ever>' tody if they conduct themselves with propriety, even tliou^di tlier 

iihould not be worth one penny All the apprenticeship 1 have ever 

aerved, from the age of four years, has been to tnm ov«r the pages of a book. 
I took the degree of Master of Arts at the age of twenty-two, and then de- 
voted myself to the study of the Holy ^k:ri]}tures. Hitherto X Imd been 
thought worthy of the best company wherever I had been ; but when I came 
to this town, I found that scioiu e a\ itliont riclics was rc^carded as a cloud with- 
out water, or a tree without fruit — in a word, a thing worthy of supreme con- 
tenipt : so much so, that if a poor ignorant wool-comlier or a hawker amass- 
ed inniicy he Avas honorad by all, and looked up to as first in the place. I 
have thL-relore. gentlemen, renounced all speculative science; I hiWQ become 
a wool-conii>er, a dealer in pins and laces, liojiing that I may one day attain 
wealth, and be also one of the first men in the town." 

The recorder laid down the law in favor of Fontaine: "If the poor refu- 
gees,'' said he, ^'who hswa abandoned country, friends, prc^rty, and ex-ery 
thing sweet and agreeable ui this Bfo for their religion and the glory of the 
Gospel — if they had not the means of galninj^ a liveliliood, the jjarish womd 
be burdened with their maintenance, for you could not send them to their 
birthplace. The parish is obliged to Mr. Fontaine for every morsel of Ijread 
he earns for his family. Is the desire he has to live independently, he hum- 
bles himself so far as to beenme n tradcsni;m. a thinp xexy rarely seen among 
learned men, such ah 1 know him to l>e t rum my own conversation witli him. 
There is no law that can disturb him." 

Fontaine retired from the court amid showo's of benedictions. 
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1695. They were, however, as yet too poor to pay him any 
stipend ; and, in order to support himself, as well as to turn 
to account the £1000 which he had saved by his industry and 
frugality at TaiuitODf he began a manufactory of broadcloth. 
This gave much welcome employment to the laboring poor 
of the city, besides contributiog toward the increase of its 
general trade, in acknowledgment of which the coiporation 
presented him with the freedom. He still continued to offi- 
ciate as pastor; but one day, when expounding the text of 
'^Thou shalt not steal,** he preached so effectively as to make 
a personal enemy of a member of his congregation, who, un- 
known to him, had been engaged in a swindling transaction. 
The result was so much dissension in the congregation that 
he eventually gave up the charge. 

To occupy his spare time — for Fontaine was a man of an 
intensely active tpmperament, unhappy when unemployed — 
he took a farm at I^earhaven, situated at the entrance to 
Bantry Bay, nearly at the extreme southwest point ofMun- 
ster, the very Land's End of Ireland, for the purpose of found- 
ing a fishery. The idea occurred to him, as it has since to 
others, that there were many hungry people on land waiting 
to be fed, and shoals of fish at sea waiting to be caught, and 
that it would be a useful enterprise to ibrm a £shing com- 
pany, and induce the idle people to put to sea and catch the 
. fish, selling to others the surplus beyond what was necessary 
to feed them. Fontaine succeeded in inducing some of the 
French merchants settled in T-rondon to join him in the ven- 
ture, and lu' liimself went to reside at Uuarhaven to superin- 
tend the operations of the company. 

Fontaine failed, as other Irish fishino; companies have since 
failed. The pi oj lr would rather starve than go to sea, for 
Celts are by nature averse to salt water; and the conse- 
quence was that the company made no progress. Fontaine 
had even to defend himself against the pillaging and plun- 
dering of the natives. He then brought some thirteen French 
refugee families to settle in the neighborhood, having previ- 
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ously taken small farms for them, including Dursey Island ; 
but the Irish ijave them no peace nor rest, and they Ivii him 
before the end of three yeai-s. The local court would give 
Fontaine no redress when any injui y was done to him. If 
his property was stolen, and lie a|)|H:iled to the court, his 
complaint was referred to a jury of papists, who invariably 
decided against him; whereas^if the natives made any claim 
upon him, they were sure to recover. 

Notwithstanding these great discouragements, Fontaine 
held to his parpose, and determined, if possible, to establish 
his fishing station. He believed that time would work in his 
favor, and that it might yet be possible to educate the peo- 
ple into habits of industry. He was well supported by the 
government, who, obs^ring his zealone efforts to establish a 
new branch of industry, and desirous of iiii^ him increased 
influence in liis neighboiliood, appointed hirii justice of the 
peace. In this capacity he was found very useful in keeping 
down the "Tories,"* and breakini^ up the connections be- 
tween them and the French privateers who tlieii frequented 
the coast. Knowing liis liability to attack, Fontaine con- 
verted his residence into a sod fort, and not without cause, 
as the result proved. In June, 1 V04, a French piivateer en- 
tered Bantry Bay and proceeded to storm the sod fort. The 
lame Fontaine, by the courage and ability of his defense, 
showed himself a commander of no mean skill John Hacli- 
ney, a Scotchman, and Paul Roussier, a French refugee, show- 
ed great bravery on the occasion ; while Madame Fontaine, 
who acted as aid-de-camp and surgeon, distinguished bei-self 
by her quiet courage. The engagement lasted from eight in 
the morning until four in the afternoon, when tlie P'rencli de- 
camped AVith the loss of three killed and seven wounded, 
spreading abroad a very wholesome fear of Fontaine and his 
sod fort. 

• The Tories were Irish robbers or banditti who lived by plunder ; t)ie 
word being derived from the Irish word Toruiquuik, to pursue for pur- 
poses of violence.** 
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When the refugee's gallant exploit was reported to the 
govenunent, he was rewarded by a pension of five shillings a 
day for heating off the privateer, and suj)plied with live guns, 
which he was authorized to mount on his hattery. 

Fontaine was now allowed to hold his post unmolested. 
It was at the remotest comer of the island, far from any 
town, and surrounded by a hostile population, in league with 
the enemy, whose ships were constantly hovering about the 
coast In the year following the above engagement, while 
Fontaine himself was absent in London, a French ship enter- 
ed Bantry Bay and cautiously approached Bearhaven. Fon- 
taine's ynfe was, however, on the look-out, and detected the 
foreigner. She had the guns loaded and one of them fired 
off to show that the little garrison was on the alert. The 
Frenchiiiaii ilien veered off and made for Bear Island, where 
a party of the crew landed, stole some cattle, which they put 
on board, and sailed away again. 

A more serious assault was made on the fort about two 
years later. A company of soldiers was then quartered at 
the Half Barony in the neighborhood, the captain of which 
boarded with the refugee family. On the lih of October, 
1708, during the temporary absence of Fontaine as well as 
the captain, a French privateer made his appearance in the 
haven, and hoisted English colors. The ensign residing in 
the fort at the time, deceived by the stratagem, went on 
board, when he was immediately made a prisoner. He was 
plied with drink and became intoxicated, when he revealed 
the fact that there was no officer In command of the fort. 
The crew of the privateer were principally Irish, and they de- 
tennined to attack the place at midnight, lor which purpose 
a party of them landed. Fontaine had, however, by this 
time returned, and was on the alert. lie hailed the advanc- 
ing party through a speaking-trumpet, and no answer being 
returned, he ordered tire to be opened on them. '^Tlie assail- 
ants then divided into six detachments, one of which set fire 
to the offices and stables ; the household servants, under the 
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direction of Madame Fontaine, protecting the dwelling-house 

from conflagration. The men within fired from the windows 
and loopholes, hut the smoke was so thick that they could 
only fire at random. Some of the privateer's men succeeded 
in makinsf a breach with a crowbar in the wall of the house, 
but they were saluted with so rapid a fire through the open- 
ing that they suspect<Ml there must be a party of soldiers in 
the house, and they retired. They adv^anced agfun^and sam' 
moned the besieged to surrender, offering fair terms. Fon- 
taine approached the French for the purpose of parley, when 
one of the Irish lieutenants took um and fired at him. This 
treachery made the Fontaines resume the defensive, which 
they continued without intermbsion for some hours; when, 
no help arriving, Fontaine found himself under the necessity 
of surrendering, conditional upon himself and his two sons, 
with their two followers, marching out with the honors of war. 
No sooner, however, had the house been surrendered, than 
Fontaine, his sons, and their followers were at once made 
prisoners, and the dwelling was given \\\) to ])hinder. 

Fontaine protested against this violation of the treaty, but 
it was of no use. The leader of the French party said to him, 
" Your name has become so notorious among the privateers 
of St.Malo that I dare not return to the vessel without you. 
The captain's order was peremptory to bring you on hoard, 
dead or alive.'' Fontaine and his sons were accordingly taken 
on hoard as prisoners; and when he appeared on the deck, 
the crew set up a shout of Yive le Hoi** On this, Fontaine 
called out to them, Gentlemen, how long is it since victories 
have become so rare in France that you need to make a tri- 
omph of such an affair as this ? A glorious feat indeed ! 
Eighty men, accustomed to war, have succeeded in compell- 
ing one poor pastor, four cowherds, and five cliildren, to sur- 
render upon terms !" Fontaine again expostulated with the 
captain, and inlormed him tliat, being held a prisoner in breach 
of the treaty under which he liad surrendered, he must be pre- 
pared for the retaliation of the English govemmeut upon 
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French prisoners of war. The captain would not, however, 
i^ivc* up Fontaine without a ransom, and demanded illOO. 
^ladanie Fontaine contrived to bon £30, and sent it to the 
eaj)tain, witli a promise of the remainder; but the captain 
could not wait, and lie Uberated Fontaine, but carried otl* his 
son Pierre to St. Malo as a hostage for the payment of the 
balance. 

When the news of this attack of the fort at Bearhaven 
reached the English government, and they were informed of 
the violation of the conditions under which Fontaine had sur- 
renrlered, they ordered the French officers at Kinsale and 
Plymouth to be put in irons until Fontaine's son was sent back. 
This produced an immediate effect In the course of a few 
montlis Pierre Fontaine was set at liberty and returned to his 
parents, and tlie balance of the ransom was never claimed. 
The commander of the forces in Ireland made Fontaine an 
immediate grant of £100, to relieve him in the destitute state 
to wliicli he had been reduced by the plunder of his dwelling; 
the county of Cork afterward paid him £800 as damages on 
its being proved that Irishmen had been principally concerned 
in the attack and robbery; and Fontaine's two sons were 
awarded the position and rights of half-pay officers, while his 
own pension was continued. The fort at Bearhaven,- having 
been completely desolated, was abandoned ; and Fontaine, 
with the grant made him by government, and the sum award- 
ed him by the county, left the lawless neighborhood which he 
had so long labored to improve and to defend, and proceeded 
to Dublin, where he settled for the remainder of his life as a 
teacher of languao;ef», mathematics, and fortification. The 
school proved highly ^ucces8flll, and he ended his days in 
peace. His noble wife died in 1721, and he himself followed 
her shortly atler, respected and beloved by all who knew 
him.* 

* Xearly all Fontaine's near relatives took refuge in England. His mother 
and three of his brothers were refugees in London. One of them afterward 
became a Proteitaiit minister in Gennany. Oo» of hU undes, Peter, was 
pastor of the Pest Hoom Chapel in London. Two annte— one a widow, the 
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We rettini to the subject of the settlements made by other 
refugees in the southern parts of Ireland. In 1697, about fif- 
ty retired officers, who had served in the army of William m., 

settled with their families at Youghal, on the invitation of 
the mayor and corporation, who offured tlRiii tlie IVeedora of 
the town on payment of the nominal sum of yixponcc each. 
It does not appear that the refucfees were suthc-iiMitly numer- 
ous to maintain a pastor, tliouLiii the Kev. Arthur d'Anvers 
for some time privately ministered to them. From tiie cir- 
cumstance principally of their comparatively small number, 
they speedily ceased to exist as a distinctive portion of the 
community, though names of French oi-igin are still common 
in the town, and many occur in the local registers of births^ 
marriages, and deaths, of about a hundred years ago. 

The French refugee colony at Waterford was of considerap 
bly greater importance. Being favorably situated for trade 
near the mouth of the River Suir, with a rich agricultural 
country behind it, that town offered many inducements to the 
refugee merchants and traders to settle there. In the act 
passed by the Irish Parliament in 1662, and re-enacted in 1672, 
"for encouraginij; Protestant strangers and others to inhabit 
Ireland," Waterlbrd is specially named as one of the cities se- 
lected lor the settlement of the refugees. Some twenty years 
later, in 1693, the eoqjoration of Waterford, being desirous 
not only that the disbanded Huguenot officers and soldiers 
should settle in the place, but also that those skilled in ails 
and manufactures should become citizens, ordered " that the 
city and liberties do provide habitations for fifty families of 

other msnied to a refugee merchant — ^were also settled in London. Fon- 
taine^s sons and daughters mostly emigrated to Virginia, where their descend' 
ants are still to be found. His daughter Mary Aiuh' married the Kev, James 
Maury, Fredericksville Parish, Louisa County, Virj:iuui, from whom Matthew 
Fontaine Maury. LL.J)., lately Captain in the Confederate J^tutes Navy, and 
author of The Physical Geoffraphti of the Sia, is liiiejiUy descended. The 
above &cts are taken from the ''Memoirs of a Huguenot /amiV^, translated 
and compiled from the original Autobiography of we Bev. James Fontaine, 
and ()tliL-r family manuscripts, by Amx Mavry" (another of the deaoeadants 
of ifoDtaine} : .New York, Ibod. 
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the French Protest&nts to drire a trade of linen mannfacturc, 

they bringing with them a stock of money and materials for 
their subsistence until flax cun be sown ivnd ])roduced on the 
lands adjacent; and that the freedom of the city be given 
them gratis^ At the same time, the choir of the oUl Fran- 
ciscan monastery was assigned to them, witli tlie assent of the 
bishop, for the purpose of a French church, the corporation 
guaranteeing a stipend of £40 a year toward the support of 
a pastor. 

These liberal measures had the effect of inducing a oonsid- 
erable number of refugees to establish themselves at Water- 
ford, and carry on various branches of trade and manufacture. 
Some of them became leading merchants in the place, and rose 
to wealth and distinction. Thus John Espaignet was sheriff 
of the city in 1707, and the two brothers Vashon served, the 
one as mayor in 1726, the other as sheriff in 1735. Tlie for- 
eign wine-trade of the south ul'irelend was almost exehisively 
conducted throusfh Watcrford by the French wine-merelrjints, 
some of their prinripril -loi is being in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the French church. The refugees also made vig- 
orous efforts to establish the linen manufacture in Waterford, 
in which they were encouraged by the Irish Parliament ; and 
for many years linen was one of the staple trades of the place, 
though it has ceased since the introduction of power-looms. 

Another colony of the refugees was established at Portar- 
lington, which town they may almost be said to have found- 
ed. The first settlers consisted principally of retired French 
officers as well as privates, who had served in the army of 
King William. We have already referred to the circum- 
stances connected with the formation of this colony by the 
Marquis de Ruvigny, created Karl of Galway, to whom Wil- 
liam granted the estate of Portarlington, which had become 
forfeited to the crown br the treason an<l outlawry of Sir Pat- 
rick Grant, its former owner. Although the grant was re- 
voked by the Englibh Parliament, and the earl ceased to own 
the Portarlington estate, he nevertheless continued to take the 
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flame waim iaterest as before in the prosperity of the refugee 
colony.* 

Among the early settlers at Portarlington were the Mar- 
quis de Paray, the Sieur de Hauteville, Louis le Blanc, Sieur 
de P^rce, Charles de Ponthieu, Captain d'Alnuis and his 

brother, Abel Pelif?sier, David d'Arripe, Ruben de la Roche- 
foucauld, the Sieur ilc la iiuissiere. Guv de lu Dlacliiere de 

1 ^ ml 

Boiineval, Dumoiit de Bostaquet, Fraiiquefort, Cliateauiieuf, 
La Beaurne, Montpeton du Langfiiedoc, Vicomte de Laval, 
Pierre Goulin, Jean la Ferriere, De Gaudry, Jean Lafaurie, 
Abel de Ligouier de Yignolles,! Anthoine de Ligouier, and 
numerous others. 

The greater number of these noblemen and gentlemen had 
served with distinction under the Duke of Schomherg, La 
Melonniere, La Caillemotte, Camhon, and other commanders^ 
in the service of William IIL They had been for the most 
part men of considerable estate in their own country, and 
were now content to live as exiles on the hal^pay granted 
them by the country of their adoption. When they first 
came into the neighborhood the town of Portarlington could 
scarcely be said to exist. The village of Cootletoodra, as it 
was formerly called, was only u collection of miserable huts 

* The Bulletin de la Soci^t€de rilistoire du Protestantisme Frangais (1861, 
p. 09) contains a letter addressed by the Earl of (iaiway to David Barbut, a 
refugee residing at Berne, in Jannarj', 1(»93, wherein he int'omis liim that King 
William is greatly concerned at the distress of the French refugees in Swita- 
erhmd, and desires that 600 fiunilies slioidd proceed to Ireland and settle 
there. He adds that the king lias recomniended the I'rotestant ])riiioes of 
Germany and the 8tates>General of Holland to pay the expense of the trans- 
port of these families to the sea-board, after which the means would be pro- 
vided for their embarkation into Ireland. "The king," said he, "is so 
touched at the misery with which these families are tlireatened where they are, 
and perceives so clearly how valuable their settlement would be in his kingdom 
ni l 1 1 land, that he is resolved to provide all the money that may be required 
for the purpose. We mn«t not lose any tinie in the matter, and I liojie that 
by the month of April, or May at tlie latest, tliese families will be on their 
way to join us," 

+ Tlie Des Vignolles were of noble birth, descended from the celebrated 
Estienue des Vignolles of Lauguedoc, where the family possessed large estates. 
Two brothers of die name were Huguenot officers who served tmder William 
III* Charles Vignolles, C. is descended from the elder brother, and the 
Dean of Ossoiy from the younger. 
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uofit for human rcBidence ; and until the dwellings designed 
for the reception of the exiles by the Earl of Galway could 

be built, they resided in the adjoining villages of Doolough, 
Monastercvin, Cloncygown, and the aneieat villacro of Lea. 

The new Ponai lingtou shortly became the modLl town of 
the diRtriet. Tiio dwellings of the strangers were distinguish- 
ed for their neatness and comfort, and their farms and gar- 
dens were patterns of tidiness and high culture. They intro- 
duced new fruit-trees from abroad ; among others, the black 
Italian walnut and the jaigonelle pear, specimens of which 
still flourish at Fortarlington in vigorous old age. The orig- 
inal planter of these trees fi>nght at the Boyne as an ensign 
in the regiment of La Melonniere. The immigrants also in- 
troduced the " espalier** with great success, and their fnaX 
became widely celebrated. Another &vorite branch of cult- 
ure was flowers, of which thoy imported many new sorts, 
while their vegetables were uiatiatehed in Ireland. 

The exiles formed a highly select society, composed as it 
was of ladies and gentlemen of high cnlture, of pure morals, 
and of gentle birtli and inanners, so different from tlie roy- 
stering Irish gentry of the time. Though they had suffered 
grievous wrongs at the hands of their country, they were 
contented, cheerful, and even gay. Traditions still exist of 
the military refugees, in their scarlet cloaks, sitting in groups 
under the old oaks in the market-place, sipping tea out of 
their small china cups. They had also their balls, and ordi- 
naries, and ^ ridottos" (places of pleasant resort), and a great 
deal of pleasant visiting went on among them. They con- 
tinued to enjoy their favorite wine of Bordeaux, which was 
imported for them in considerable quantities by their fellow- 
exiles, the French wine-merchants of Waterford and Dublin.* 

* Thus we find Monsieur Pennetes, a Dublin ^nne-mcrchnnt, sendinpj to a 
Fortarlington colonist in 172(> ''3 gals. Frontigiiac at O.v. ; oxhead of clar- 
ate, prise agreed, £\\ ; a dousen of wine, \ \*,\ oxhead of Beniciirlo at 28, 
lid. per gal., allowing (J4 gals., corns to £8; une demy -bam que de ^elle de 
franee, Gs," In 1757, Joshua Pilot, a retired paymaster and surgeon in 
Battereaa's reginMnt, iiiipcn*ted largely direct firain Messrs. Barton and Co. 
of Bordeaux. — Sir K D. Bdrotoh in Ubtet Jwnal ofArehasoioffy* 
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There were also nnmerons Tefhgees of humbler class set- 

tled in the place, who carried on various trades. Thus the 
Foiiberts carried on a manufacture of linc i, and many of the 
minor tradesmen were French — bakers, butcliers, masons, 
smiths, carpenters, tailors, and slioemukers. Tlie Blancs, 
butchers, transmitted the business from father to son for 
more than 150 years; and they are still recognizable at 
Portarlington under the name of BloDg. The ^licheaus, 
farmers, had been tenants on the estates of the Robillard fam- 
ily in Champagne, and they were now tenants of the same 
£imily at Portarlington. One of the Micheaus was sexton of 
the French chnrch of the town until within the last few years. 
La Borde the mason, Capel the blacksmith, and Gantier the 
carpenter, came from the neighborhood of Bordeaux ; and 
their handiwork, much of which still exists at Portarlington 
ami the neighborhood, bears indications of their Ibreign 
training. 

The refugees, as was their invariable practice where they 
settled in sufficient numbers, early foniied themselves into a 
congregation at Portarlington, and a church was erected for 
their accommodation, in which a long succession of able min- 
isters officiated, the last of whom was Charles de Vignolles,* 

♦ The register of tlie French church at Portarlington is still preserved. 
It commenced in 1694, and recmrds the names, families, aifd localities in 

France from whence the refugees came. " The fir t volume of the register,*' 
says Hit £. D. Burough, still wears the coarse aiui j riniitive brown paper 
cover in which, it vns originally invested by its ibrciK i imrdians 161 years 
rince. One side bears the tolluwing inscription in lar^'c capitals: Livr. , , 

. . . Des Bapt Mariag Et Entkhiu mekxs, 1694," 

The following is the list of pastors of the French church : 
Depuis Um—Um, Gillet. 
Ti Octre. innn — Belaquiere. 

1 Deere, 1(11)0—1608, Gillet. 
15 Biaj, 1698—1698, Borassns. 

Ducasse. 

26 Jnin, lOltS — 1 702, Daillon. 

3 Octre. 1 70li— 1 72'J, De Bonneval. 
UAugt. 1 72;>— 1 739, Des V(vux. 
IG Febre. 1739-40—1767, C aillard. 

2 «ep. 1 7G7— 1 793, Des Voeux. 
Jan. 1793 — 1817, l^gnoUes pere. 

1817— Charles YignoUes jfi^. 




Calnmsta, 



Andicaiu. 
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afterward Dean of Ossory. The service was conducted in 
French down to the year 1817, since which it has been dis- 
continned, the language having by that time become an al- 
most unknown tongue in the neighborhood. 

Besides ;i t lmrch, the refugees also possessed a school, 
which enjoyed a higli reputation for the classical education 
which it provided for the rising generation. At an early 
period the boys seem to have been clothed as well as edu- 
cated, the memorandum-book of an old officer of the Boyne 
containing an entry, April 20th, 1727, " making six sutes of 
( !o IS for ye blewbois, at 18 pee. per ante, 00 : 09 : 00." M. 
Le Fevre, founder of the Charter Schools, was the first school- 
master in Portarlington. He is said to have been the father 
of Steme^s ''poor sick lieutenant*** The Bonnevaux and 
Tersons were also among the subsequent teachers, and many 
of the principal Protestant families of Ireland passed under 
their hands. Among the more distinguished men who re- 
ceived the best part of their education at Portarlington may 
be mentioned tlie Marquis of Wellesley and his brother the 
Earl of Mornington, the Marqtiis of Westmeath, the Honora- 
ble John Wilson Croker, Sir Henry Ellis (of the British Mu- 
seum), Daniel W. Webber, and many others. 

Lady Morgan, referring in her Memoirs to the French col- 
ony at Portarlington, observes: "The dispersion of the 
French Huguenots^ who settled in great nnmbers in Ireland, 
was one of the greatest boons conferred by the misgovern- 
ment of other countries upon our own. £minent preachers^ 
eminent lawyers^ and clever statesmen, whose names are not 
unknown to the literature and science of France, occupied 
high places in the professions in Dublin. Of these I may 

• The Portarlington Begister contains the following record : *'f"'ei)ulture 
dn Dimanehe 23* Mara, 1717-IH. Le Samedy 22' dn present moiis entrc 
minuet et tine heure, est mort en la toy du Seigneur et dans res}ioriuu i' de la 
glorieuse resurrection, Mon<:i(>ur Favre, Lieutenant a la pentiou, dont i'ame 
estait all^ a Dien, son corps a ettf enterr^ par Monnear Bonneval. muiistre 
de cette Eglise dang le oemitiere de ce lieu. A. Ligomer Bonuumil, min. 
Iioim BuUod." 

U 
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mention, as personal acquaintances, the Saurins, the Le Fa- 
nu8, Espinasses, Favers, Conieilles, Le Bas, and many others, 
whose ^unities still remain in the Irish metropolis.*** 

It is indeed to be regretted that the settlements of the refu- 
gee French and Flemings in Ireland were so much smaller 
than tliosc which they effected in difterent i)arts of Ensrland, 
otherwise the condition of that nnfortunate country wouUl 
probably have been very ditt'erent Irom what we now^ tind it. 
The only part of Ireland in which the Huguenots left a per- 
manent impression ^^■as in the north, where the branches of 
industry which they planted took firm root, and continue to 
flourish with extraordinary vigor to this day. But in the 
south it was very different. Though the natural facilities 
for trade at Cork, Limerick, and Waterford were much great- 
er than those of the northern towns, the refugees never ob- 
tained any firm footing or made any satisfactory progress in 
that quarter, and their colonies there only maintained a sick- 
ly existence, and gradually fell into decay. One has only to 
look at rk lfast and the busy hives of industry in that neighs 
borhood, and note the condition of the northern province of 
Ulster — existing under precisely the same laws as govern the 
south — to observe iiow seriously the social progress of Ire- 
land has been eti'ected by the want of that remunerative em- 
ployment which the refugees were so instrumental in provid- 
ing in all the districts in which they settled, wherever they 
found a population willing to be taught by them, and to fol* 
low in the path which they nndeviatingly pursued, of peace* 
ful, contented, and honorable industry. 

* JjXDX Mobgan— Ifemoirs, i., 106. 
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DESCBNDAJITS OF THE SEFUGEES. 

Althovor 800 years have passed since the first religious 
persecutions in Flanders and France compelled so large a 
number of Flrotestants to fly from those countries and take 

refVige in England, and although 180 years have passed since 
the second great emigration from France took place in tlie 
reign ofLouis XIY., tlie descendants of the "gentle and prof- 
itable strangers" are still recognizal)le among us. In the 
coni*8e of the generations which have come and gone since tlie 
dates of their original settlement, thev have labored dilisjent- 
ly and skillfully, greatly to the advantage of British trade, 
commerce, and manufactures, while there is scarcely a hrnnch 
of literature, science, and art in which they have not distin- 
guished themselves. 

Three hundred years form a long period in the life of a na- 
tion. During that time many of the distinctive characteris- 
tics of the original refugees must necessarily have become ef- 
faced in the persons of their descendants. Indeed, by far the 
greater number of them before long became completely An- 
glicized, and ceased to be traceable except by their names, 
^and even these have for the most part become converted into 
names of English sound. 

So l,ong as the foreigners continued to cherish the liope of 
returning to their native country on tlie possible cessation of 
the persecutions there, they waited and worked on with that 
end in view; but as the persecutions only waxed hotter, they 
at length gradually gave up all hope of return. They claimed 
and obtained letters of naturalization; and thougli many of 
them continued for several generations to worship in their na- 
tive language, they were content to live and die English sub- 
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jectflw Their children grew up amid English associations, and 
they desired to forget that their tkthers had been fugitives 
and foreigners in the land. They cared not to remember tlie 
language or to retain the names Avliieh marked them as dis- 
tinct from tlie peojde amtjiig whom they lived, and hence 
many of the descendants of the refn<i:ees, in the second or 
third generation, abandoned their foreign names, while they 
gradually ceased to frequent the distinctive places of worship 
which their fathers had founded. 

Indeed, many of the first Flemings had no sooner settled 
in England and become naturalized than they threw off their 
foreign names and assumed English ones instead. Thns^ as 
we have seen, Hoek, the Flemish brewer in Sonthwark, as- 
sumed the name of Leeke ; while Haestricht, the Flemish 
manufacturer at Bow, took that of James. Mr. Pryme, for- 
merly professor of political economy in the XTnirersity of 
Cambridge, and representative of that town in Parliament, 
whose ancestors were refugees from Ypres, in Flanders, has 
informed us that his graiidfcillier dropped the do la" origi- 
nally prefixed to the fanuly name in consequence of t he ^Jtrons^ 
anti-(iaHiean feeling which prevailed in this country dunng 
the Seven Years' War of 1756-63, though his son has since as- 
sumed it ; and the same circumstance doubtless led many oth- 
ers to change their foreign names to those of English sound. 

Nevertheless, a large number of purely Flemish names, 
though it may be with English mod^cations, ate still to be 
found in various parts of England and Ireland where the 
foreigners originally settled. These have been, on the whole, 
better preserved in rural districts than in London, where the 
social Action was greater, and more speedily rubbed off the 
foreign peculiarities. In the lace towns of the west of En- 
gland, such names as Ilaymond,S]>iller, l>rock,.Stoeker, Groot, 
lioehett, and Kettel are still common, and the same trade has 
continued in their families foi* ninny generations. The Wal- 
loon Goupes, who settled in W iltshire as cloth-makers more 
than 300 years since, are still known there as the Guppys. 
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In the account of the early refugee PlrotcAtants given in 

the preceding passes, it has been pointed out that the first 
settlers in EnL;land came principally iroiu Lilk, Turcoiiig, 
and the towns situated along both sides of the present 
French frontier — the country of the French Walh^ons, but 
then subject to the crown of Spain. Among the first of 
these refugees was one Laurent des BouveryeH * a native of 
Sainghin, near Lille. He first settled at Sandwich as a maker 
of serges in 1567, after which, in the following year, he re- 
moved to Canterbury to join the Walloon settlement there. 
The Des Bouveryes family prospered greatly. In the third 
generation, we find Edward, grandson of the refiigee, a 
wealthy Turkey merchant of London* In the fourth gen- 
eration, the head of the family was created a baronet ; in 
the fifth, a viscount ; and in the sixth, an earl ; the original 
Laurent des Bouveryes being at this day represented in the 
House of Lords by the Earl of Radnor. 

About the same time (hat the Des Bouveryes rnme into 
England from Lille, the Ilngessens arrived from Dunkirk 
and settled at Dover. They afterward removed to Sand- 
wich, where the family prospered ; and in coarse of a few 
generation^: we find them enrolled among the country aris- 
tocracy of Kent, and llieir name borne by the ancient family 
of the Knatchbulls. It is not the least remarkable circum- 
stance connected with this family that a member of it now 
represents the borough of Sandwich, one of the earliest seats 
of the refugees in England. 

Among other notable Flemish immigrants may be num- 
bered the Houblons, who gave the Bank of England its first 
governor, and from one of whose daughters the lute Lord 
Palmerston was lineally descended.f The Van Sittarts, Jun- 

* The Bonyeries were men of mark in their nadTe country. Hms, in the 

Histoire de Cambray et du Cambretisis, pnbfished in 10G4. it is stated, '*La 

famillo de Bouverie est reconnu passer pliuiers eiedes entre les patrices de 
Cambray. " 

t Anne, sister and heir of Sir Richard Uobloii, W9» muiifid to HeDiyTem^ 
pie, created Lord Palmerston in 1722. 
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8en«. Courteens, Van Milderts, Vanlorea^ CorselliSf and Van- 
necks* were widely and honorably known in their day as 
London bankera or merchants. Sir Matthew Decker, besides 
being eminent as a London merchant, was diatbgnished for 
the excellence of his writings on commercial sabjects, then 
little understood ; and he made a useful member of Parlia- 
ment, having l>een elected for Bishop's Castle in 1719. 

Various members of the present landed gentry trace their 
descent from the Flemish reftigees. Thus Jacques Hoste, 
tliu luimder of the present family (rejjresented by tSir W.L. S. 
Hoste, Bart.), fled liom Bniges, of which liis father was gov- 
ernor, in 1509; the Tyspeiis (now represented by W. G.Tys- 
sen Arahurst, Esq., of FouIiUmi) lied from (iht'iit ; and the 
Crusos of Norfolk fled from Uownescout in Flanders, all to 
take refuge in £ngland. 

Among artists, architects, and enirinccrs ofFleniisli descent 
we find Grinling Gibbons, the wood sculptor ; Mark Gerrard, 
the portrait painter; Sir John Vanbrugh,the architect and 
play-writer; Richard Cosway, RA.,f the miniature painter; 
and Sir Cornelius Vermuy den and Westerdyke, the engineers 
employed in the reclamation of the drowned lands in the Fen 
districts. Tlie Tradescants, the celebrated antiquarians^ were 
also of the same origin. J 

One of the most distinguished faniilies in the NetlK i lands 
was that of the Dc (irotcs or (Iroots, of which Hugo ( irotius 
was an illustrious member. When tlie S])anish persecutions 
were .it their height in the Low Count rius, several of the 
Protestant De Grotes, who were eminent as merchants at 

* Tfa« Vanneek femily is novr represented in the peerage hy Bavao Hnni- 

ingfield. 

t Cosway belonged to a family, originally Jblemish, long settled al Tiverton, 
Devon. His Ikther was master of the grammarHKhool uiere. 

X 2%e TatleVf vol. i., ed. 178G, p. 435, in a note, says, "John Tradescant 
senior is sii])f>o<oi! to have been of Dutch or Flemish extraction, and to have 
settled in t\n& lijiigdom i>robably nlxsut the end of Queen Elizalieth's reign» 
or in the beginning of the reign of James I." Futher and son were very in- 
genious i)erson8, and worthy of esiteern for tlicir early ])roiiiotion tu\d culture 
of the science of natural Wtory and botany. The sou formed the Tradescant 
Mnaenm at Oxfotd. 
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Antwerp, ilcd from that city, and took refuge, some in En- 
eland and others in Germany. Several of the Flemisli De 
Grotes had before theii setth^d in England. Thus, among 
the letters of denization conlumed in Mr. Brewer's Calendar 
0/ /State 2^qper;i, Henry VIIL, we find the following: 

'* AmbroBe de Orot6» merchtnt, of the Duchy of Bmbant (Letlen of Deni- 
zation, Patent 11th of Jone^ 1510, 2 Henry VIIL). 

** 12 Feby., 1512-13. Protcjction for one year for Ambrose and Peter de 
Grote, merchants of Andwarj^ in Brabanti going in the retiniie of Sir Gilb^ 
Talbot, Deputy of Cahds." 

One of the refugee Grotes is supposed to have settled 
as a merchant at Bremen, from which city the grandfather 
of the present Mr. Grote, the historian of Greece, came over 
to London early in the last century, and established first a 
mercantile house and afterward a banking house, both of 
which flourished. ]>ut Mr. Grote is also of Huguenot blood, 
being descende<l by his mother's side from Colonel Blosset, 
commander of *" Blosset's Foot," the scion of an aneif^it Prot- 
estant iamily of Touraine, an officer in the army of Queen 
Anne, and the proprietor of a considerable estate in the 
county of Dublin, w liero he settled subsequent to the Revo- 
cation of the E^ict of Nantes. 

The great French immigration which ensued on the last- 
named event, being the most recent^ has left much more no- 
ticeable traces in English &mily history and nomenclature, 
notwithstanding the large proportion of the reftigees and 
their descendants who threw aside their French names and 
adopted them in an English translation. Thus L'Oiseau be- 
came Bird ; Le Jeune, Young ; Lc Blanc, White ; Li Xoir, 
Black ; Le Maur, Brown ; Le Koy, King ; Lacroix, Cross ; Le 
Monnier, Miller ; Dulau, Waters ; and so on. Some of the 
Lefevrcs changed their name to the English e<iuivalent of 
Smith, as was the case with the ancestor of Sir Culling Eard- 
ley Smith, Bart., a French rc^gee whose original name was 
Le Fevrc. Many names were strangely altered in their con- 
version from French into English. Jolifemme was freely 
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translated into Pretyman — ^a name well known in the Chorob; 
Momerie became Mummery, a common name at Dover ; and 

P!aiich6 became Plank, of which there are instances at Can- 
terbury and Southumj/ton, At Oxford, tlie name ofWillam- 
ise was traced back to Yilkbois; Taillebois became Talboys; 
Le Coq, Laycock; liouchit'r, Butcher or Boxer; Coquerel, 
Cockerill; Drouet, Drewitt ; D'Aeth, Death ; D'Orleans, Dor- 
ling; and Sauvage, Savage and Wild. Other pure French 
names were dreadfully vnlcrarized. Tims Conde berame 
Cundy ; Chapuis, Shoppee ; De Preux, Diprose ; De ]\IoulinB, 
Mullins; Pelletier, Pelter; Huyghens, Huggins or HigginB; 
and Beaufoy, Bofly !* 

Many pure French names have, however, been preBeived ; 
and one need only tnm over the pages of a JUmdon Directory 
to recognize the large proportion which the descendantfl of 
the Huguenots continue to form of the modem population of 
tlie metropolis. But a short time since, in reading the re- 
port of a meeting of the district board of works at Wands- 
worth — where the refugees settled in 8ueli numbers as to 
form a considerable congrec^ation — we recognized the names 
of Lobjoit, Baringer, Fonrdrinier, Ponpart, and othere, unmis- 
takably French. Such names are constantly " cropping out'* 
in modern literature, science, art, and manufactures. Thns 
we recognize those of Delainef and Fonblanque in the press ; 
Rigand and Roget in science ; Dargan (originally Dargent) 
in railway constmction ; Pigon in gunpowder; Gillott in 
steel pens ; Courage in beer ; and Oourtanld in silk. 

* Mr. Lower, in his Patrmnymica Britannica, suggests that Ridiud De- 
spair, u poor man buried at Eaat Grinstead tn 1726, was, in the <Mrthognq>h7 

of his ancest ors, a Despard. 

Among utlier lonveisions of Frem-h into Knglish names may be iiuMitioned 
the following: Letellier, converted into Tayloiir; Brasseur into Hrassey; 
Untcbelier into Bachelor; Lcnioir into Lennard ; De Lean into Dillon; Pi- 
gou into Figott ; Sreton into Britton ; Dieudonnc into Dudney ; Baudoir 
into Bsndry ; Gnflbert into Gilheit ; Koch into Cox ; Rena]l» into Reynolda ; 
Merincau into IMeryoii ; Petit into Pettit ; Ke\ eil into Kevill ; Saveroy into 
l^avery ; Gebon into Gibbon ; Scardeville into bliarwell ; Levereau into 1-e- 
ver ; and so on with many more. 

t Peter de Laine, Es<i., a Protestant refugee, French tutor to the children 
of the Duhc of York, nhtained letters of naturalization dated 14th of October, 
lOSl. — DURRAXT CooPbR S Lists, etc., HO-1. 
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That the descendants of the Huguenots have vindicated 
and continued to practice that liberty of thought and wor- 
ship for which their iathers sacrificed so mnch, is sufficiently 
obvious from the fact that among tlieni we tindmen holding 
such widely different views as the brothers Newman, Father 
Faber and James Martineau, Dr. Pusey and the Rev. Hugh 
Stowell. The hite Rev. Sydney Smith was a man of a diiFer> 
ent temperament from all these. He waB himself accustomed 
to attribute much of his constitutional gayety to the circum- 
stance of his graud&ther having married Maria Olier, the 
daughter of a French P^testaot refugee — ^a woman whom 
he characterizes as of a noble countenance and as noble a 
mind." 

From the peerage to the working class, the descendants of 
the refugees are to this clay foimd ])er\'ading the various 
ranks of English society. The Queen of England liei-self is 
related to them, through her descent from Sophia Dorothea, 
granddaughter of the Marquis d'Olbreuse, a Protestant noble- 
man of Poitou. The marquis was one of the numerous French 
exiles who took refuge in Brandenburg on the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, The Duke of Zell married his only 
daughter, whose issue was Sophia Dorothea, the wife of 
George Louis^ Elector of Hanover, afterward George L of 
England. The son of Sophia Dorothea succeeded to the En- 
glish throne as George IX, and her daughter married Fred- 
erick William, afterward King of Prussia ; and thus Hugue- 
not blood continues to run in the royal families of the two 
great Protestant states of the North. 

Several descendants of French Huguenots have become el- 
evated to the British peerage. Of these the most ancient is 
the family of Trench, originally De la Tranche, the head of 
which is the Earl of Clancarty. Frederick, lord of La Tranche 
in Poitou, took refuge iu England about the year 1574, short- 
ly after the massacre of St. Bartholomew. He settled for a 
time in Northumberland, from whence he passed over into 
Ii-eland Of his descendants, one branch founded the peerage 
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of Clancart V, and another that of Ashtown. Several mem- 
bers of the family have held higli offices in Church and State, 
among whom may be mentioned l*ower le Poer Trench, the 
last Archbishop of Tuam, and the present Archbisho|j * i 
Dublin, in whom the two llngueuot names ul* TreucU and 
Chenevix are honorably united. 

Among other peers of Huguenot origin are Lord North- 
wick, descended from John Kushout, a Freneh refugee who 
cstablislied himself in London in the reign of Charles L; Lord 
de Blaquiere, descended from John de Blacquire, a soion of a 
noble French family, who settled as a merchant in London 
shortly after the Revocation; and Lord Bendlesham, de- 
scended from Peter Thelnsson, grandson of a French refugee 
who about the same time took refuge in Switzerland. 

Besides these elevations to the peerage of descendants of 
Huguenots in the direct male line, many of the dauglilers of 
distinguished refiiiri es an<l their offspring formed uiiiouj^ with 
noble families^and led to a furtlier iiitermiiiglini^ of thcblood 
of the lluLTuenots with that ot the English aristocracy. Thus 
the blood of tlie noble family of liuvigny mingles with that 
of Russell* (Duke of Bedford) and Cavendish (Duke of Dev- 
onshire); of Schomberg with that of Osborne (Duke of Leeds); 
of Champagne (ne^ De la Rochefoucauld) with that of Forbes 
(Earl of Granard) ; of Portal and Boilean with that of EUiot 
(Earl of Minto) ; of Anriol with that of Hay Dmmmond (Earl 
of Kinnonl) ; of D'Albiacf with that of Innes^Ker (Duke of 

* Rachfl, (laii^liter of Dnniel de Ma«i?ne, Spipneur de l\ti\i^r, married 
Tbomafi Wrioth&jiey, Earl of Southampton, in 1084. The countess died ia 
1637, leaving two daughters, one of whom, Elizabeth, afterward married the 
Earl of Giiin.-lKirounjh, and the other, l^chel, marrit'd, first T.ord Vaughan, 
and secondly WilUaia Lord Uussell, known aa *' the patriot." Eveiy one has 
heard of his celebrated Mrife, the daughter of a Ruvign y, whose 809i afterward 
beenme second Duke of Bedford, and whose two daughters manned, one the 
Duke of Devonshire, and the (»thor the Marqni*? of Granhy. 

t The D'Alhiacs were a noble Trotestant family of Nismes, who were al- 
most cxteniiinated at the Kevoention. The father, mother, four sons, and 
three daughters were murdered. Two sons escaped death, one of whom ab- 
jured Protestantism to save the family estate, the other sent his two children 
to England, dit^patchiug them in hampers. Thej arrived safely, and founded 
two fiunalies. The late Lieutraant G«nend Sir J. C. Dalbiac was ihe-liiieal 
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Boxburghe) ; of La Touche with that of Butler-Danvere (Earl 

of Lanesborongh) ; of Montolieu with that of Murray (Lord 
Elibaiik) ; and so on la iiuiiierous other instances. 

Among recent })eerages are those of Taunton, Eversley, 
and Roniilly, all direct descendants of Huguenots. The first 
Labouchere who settled in England was Peter Ca'sur La- 
boucherc. He had originally taken refuge from the peraecU' 
tion in Holland, where he joined the celebrated house of Hope 
at Amsterdam, and he came over to London as the represent* 
ative of that iiim. He eventually acquired wealth and dis- 
tinction, and the head of the family now aits in the House of 
Lords, as Baron Taunton. 

The Lefevres originally came from Poitou, where Sebastian 
Xiefevre, M.D., was distinguished as a physician. Pierre, one 
of his sons, suffered death for his religion. The father, with 
his two other sons, John uikI Isaac, took refuge in England. 
The former entered the army, and rose to the rank of lieuten- 
ant colonel, serving under ^farlborough all through his cam- 
paigns in the Low Countries. Tlie second son, Isaac, from 
whom Lord Eversley (late Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons) is lineally descended, commenced and carried on suc- 
cessfully the business of a silk mamiiacturer in Spitalfields. 
John Lefevre, the last of the Spitalfields branch in the male 
line, possessed considerable property at Old Ford, which is 
still in the &mily; and his only daughter Helena having 
married Charles Shaw, of Lincoln's Lm, m 1789, their de- 
scendants have tunee borne the name and arms of the Le- 
fevres.* 

The story of the Romilly family is well known through 
the admirable autobiography left by the late Sir Samuel 
Romilly, and published by his sons.t The great-grandfather 

descendant of one of them, and his only danghto' married the present Duke 

of lioxboii^. 

* DuRKANT Coom^Lists of Fcr&ign, Protestants aad AH&ts; Camden 

Society, 1802. 

t Memoirs of the lA/eo/Sir Samuel Bomiify, writtm hjf khnulf. Edited 
bjr his Sona. $ vola. Loodon, 1640. 
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of Sir Samuel was a considerable landed j^rojirietor in the 
neighborhood of MontpcUier. Though a IVotestaiit by con- 
viction, he conformed to llomaii Catholicism, with the object 
of saving the family property for the benefit of his only son. 
Yet he secretly worshijicd after his own principles, as \vell 
as brought up his son in them. The youth, indeed, imbibed 
Protestantism so deeply, that in the year 1 701, when only 
seventeen, he went to Geneva for the sole purpose of receiv- 
ing the sacrament — the administration of the office by Prot- 
estant ministers in France rendering them liable, if detected, 
to death or condemnation to the galleys for life. At Geneva 
young Romilly met the celebrated preacher Saurin, then in 
the height of his fame, who happened to be there on a visit. 
The result of his conversations with Saurin was the forma* 
tion in his mind of a fixed detennination to leave forever his 
native country, his }»arents, and tlie inlieritance which await- 
ed him, and trust to liis own industry for a subsistence in 
some foreiL'n land, wliere he might be irce to worship God 
according to conscien(;e. 

Young Romilly accordingly set out for London, and it was 
not until he had landed in England that he apprised his far 
ther of the resolution he had formed. After a fe\v years' 
residence in London, where he married Judith de Monsallier, 
the daughter of another refugee, Mr. Romilly began the busi- 
ness of a waz-bleacher at Hoxton, his father supplying him 
from time to time with money. But a sad reverse of fortune 
ensued on the death of his father, which shortly after took 
place. A distant relative, who waa a Catholic, took posses- 
sion of the femily estate, and fartlicr remittances from l^Varice 
came to an end. Then followed difficulty, banknijjtcy, and 
distress ; and the landowner's son, nnnble to bear up under his 
calamities, sank under them at an early aire, leavincf a widow 
and a family of eight children almost entirely unprovided for. 

His youngest son, Peter, father of the future Sir Samuel, 
was bound apprentice to a French refugee jeweler, named 
Lafosse, whose shop was in Broad Street On arriving at 
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manhood he went to Paris, where he worked as a joumey- 

raan, saving money euoiigh to make an excursion as far south 
as Montpellier to view the family estate, now in the posses- 
sion of stranorers and irrecoverably lost, since it conld only be 
reiieenied, it' at all, l)y :ipostasy. The jeweler eventually re- 
turned to London, married a Miss Garnaiilt, like himself de- 
scended from a Protestant refugee, and began business on his 
own account. Ho seems to have enjoyed a moderate degree 
of prosperity, living carefully and frugally, bringing up his 
family virtaoasly and religiously, and giving them as good 
an education as his comparative slender means would admit, 
imtil the 4^th of a rich relative of his wife, a Mr. de la 
Haize, who left considerable legacies to each member of the 
family, enabled Mr. Romilly to article his son Samuel to a 
clerk in chancery, and enter npon the profession in which he 
eventually acquired so much distinction. It is unnecessary 
to describe hia career, which has been so simply and beauti- 
fully related'by hiniselt", or to trace the farther liistory of the 
family, the head of which now sits in the House of Lords un- 
der the title of Jiaron Romilly. 

The baronetage, as well as the peerage, includes many de- 
scendants of the Huguenots. Jacques Boileau was Lord of 
Castelnau and St. Croix, near Nismes, in the neighborhood 
of which the persecution long raged so furiously. He was 
the &ther of a fiimily of twenty-two children, and could not 
readily leave France at the Revocation ; but, being known as 
a P^testant, and refusing to be converted, he was arrested 
and placed under restraint, in which condition he died. His 
son Cliarles fled, first into Holland, and afterward into En- 
gland, wliere he entered the army, obtained the rank of cap- 
tain, and commanded a corps of French gentlemen under 
Marlborou*?h at tlie battle of Blenheim. He afterward set- 
tled as a wine-merchant at Dublin, and was succeeded by his 
son. The j&mily prospered; and the great-grandson of Marl- 
borough's captain was promoted to a baronetcy, the present 
wearer of the title being Sir John Boileau. 
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The Crespign} is also belona^ed to a noble family in Lower 
Normandy. Claude Champion, Lord of Crespigny, was an 
officer ill the French army; and at the Kevoeiition he fled 
into EiiixhuHl, aceoiniiaiiied by his wile, tlie Comtesse <le Vier- 
%'ille, and a family of eight children, two of whom were car- 
ried on board the ship in which they sailed in baskets. De 
Crespigny entered the British army, and served as colonel 
under Marlborough. The present head of the family is Sir 
C. W. Champion Crespigny, Bart 

Ellas Bonberau, M.D., an eminent physician in Rochelle, 
being debarred the practice of his profession by the edict of 
Lonis XIV., fled into England with his wife and children, 
and settled in Ireland, where his descendants rose to fame 
and honor, the present representative of the family being Sir 
E. li. Borough, Burt. 

Anthony Vinelion de Bac(]iieiieourt, a man eminent for his 
learning, Im Ionised to Kouen, of the Parliament of wliieli his 
father was president. He was originally a Roman Catholic, 
but, being incensed at the pretended miracles wrought at the 
tomb of the Abbe Paris, he embraced Protestantism, and fled 
from France. He settled in Dublin under the name of Des 
Voeux (the family snmame), and became minister of the 
French church there ; afterward joining the Rev. John Peter 
Droz, another French refugee, in starting the first literary 
journal that ever appeared in Ireland. The present repre- 
sentative of the family is Sir C. Des Vceux, Bart. 

Among other baronets descended from French refugees 
may be mentioned Sir John Lambert, descended from John 
Lambert, of the Isle of Ithe ; Sir J. 1), Legard, descended 
from Jolm Legard, of ancient Xornian lineage; Sir A. J. de 
Hochepied Larpent, descended from Jolm de Larpent, of 
Caen; and Sir O. 8. Brooke Peeliell, deseendefl from the 
Pechells of Montauban, in Languedoe. One ot the members 
of the last-mentioned family having embraced Roman Cathol- 
icism, his descendant^ still hold the family estate in France. 

Many of the refugees and their descendants have also sat in 
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Parliament, and done good service there. Probably the first 
Huguenot member of the House of Commons was Philip Pa- 
pillon, who sat for the city of London in 1695. The Papil- 

Ions had suffered much for their relio^ion in France, one of 
them liaving lain in jail at Avrauches for tlirec years. Va- 
rious members of the family have siuce sat in Parliament for 
Dover, Ilomncy, and Colchester. 

Of past members of Parliament, the Peohells have sat for 
Essex; the Fonneraus for Aldborough ; the Duraiits tor St. 
Ives and Evesham ; the Devagnes for Barnstaple ; the Mau« 
gers for Poole; the Lalioclies for Bodmni ; and the Amyands 
for Tregony, Bodmin, and Gamelford. The last member of 
the Amyand &mily was a baronet, who assumed the name 
of Comewall on marrying Catharine, the heiress of Yelters 
Comewall, Esq., of Moccas Court, Herefordshue ; and his 
only daughter, having married Sir Thomas Frankland Lewis, 
became the mother of the late Sir George Comewall Lewis, 
Bart. 

Many descendants of the Huguenots who had settled in 
Ireland also represented constituencies in the Irish Parlia- 
ment. Thus the La Touehes sat for Catlierton ; the C'liaig- 
iicans for Gowran ; and the celebrated William Saiirin, -who 
tilled the office of Irish attorney general for fourteen years, 
may he said to have represented all Ireland. He was a man 
of great ability and distinguished patriotism, and, but for bis 
lack of ambition, would have been made a judge and a peer, 
both of which dignities he refused. Colonel Barr6, who be- 
longed to the refugee family of the name settled in Ireland, 
is best known by his parliamentary career in England. He 
was celebrated as an orator and a patriot, resisting to the ut- 
most the passing of the American Stamp Act, which severed 
the connection between England and her American colonies. 
In 1770 he held tlie office of Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, and 
afterward that of Paymaster to the Forces for England. 

Among more recent members of Parliament maybe men- 
tioned the names of Dupre, Gaviu, Hugesseu, Jervoise, La- 
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bouchere, Layard, Lefevre, Lefroy, Paget (of the Leicestei^ 
sbire &inily, formerly member for KottiDgbam),Pa8ey, Tom- 
line, Bebow, and Vandelenr. Mr. Chevalier Cobbold is de> 
Boended by the female side from Samuel le Chevalier, minis- 
ter of the French church in London in 1591, one of whose de- 
scendants introdnced the well-known Chevalier barley. Mr. 
Du Cane is descended from the same family to which the 
great admiral bL-longetl. Tlx- iirst Du Cane or Da Quesne 
who fled into England ior refuge settled at Cnnterbury, and 
afterward in London. The head of this family was an alder- 
man of the eity in 1666, and in the next century his grand- 
son Kichard sat for Colcliester in Parliament, the present 
representative of the Du Canes being the member for North 
Essex. 

Of the descendants of refugees who were distinguished as 
divines may be mentioned the MigendieB,one of whom — ^John 
James, son of the pastor of the French church at Exeter^ 
was Ptebendary of Sarum, and a well-known author; and an- 
other, son of the prebendary, became Bishop of Chester, and 
afterward of Bangor. Tlie Saurins also i^ose to eminence in 
the Church, Louis Saurin, minister of the French church in 
the Savoy, liavinsr been raised to tlie Deanery of St. Patrick's, 
Ardagh, while his son afterwar<l hecame Yicar of Belfast, 
and his grandson liishop of Dromore. Roger du (Quesne, 
grandson of the IVlarquis du Quesne, was Vicar of East Tud- 
denham in Norfolk, smd a prebendary of Ely. 

One of the most eminent scholars of Huguenot origin was 
the Rev. Dr. Jortin, Archdeacon of London. He was the son 
of Ren6 Jortin, a refugee from Brittany, who served as secre- 
tary to three British admirals successively, and went down 
with Sir Cloudesley Shovel in the ship in which he was wrecked 
off the Scilly Isles in 1707. The son of Ren4 was entered a 
pupil at the Charter^House, and gave early indications of 
ability, which were justified by the distinction which he short- 
ly after achieved at Cambridge. On the recommendation of 
Dr. Thirlby, young Jortin furnished Pope with translations 
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from the commentary ofEustathiut? (ni Homur, as well as with 
notes for his translation of the Iliad ; but, though Pope 
adapted them almost verbatim, he made no acknowledgment 
of the labors of his young helper. Shortly after, on a fellow- 
ship becoming vacant at Cambridge by the death of William 
Rosen, the descendant of another refugee, Jortin was appoint- 
ed to it A few years later he was appointed to the vicarage 
of Swavesey, in Cambridgeshire, from whence he removed to 
the living of Kensington, near London. There he distin- 
guished himself as the author of many learned works, of which 
the best known is his able and elaborate Life of Erasmns. 
lie was eventually made Archdeacon of London, and died in 
1770 at KensinL;ton, where he was buried. 

Another celebrated divine w^as the Kev. George Lewis Fleu- 
ry, Archdeacon of Watt rford — " the good old archdeacon" he 
was called — widely known for his piety, his charity, and his 
goodness. He was descended from Louis Fleury, pastor of 
Tours, who fled into England with his wife and fan^ly at the 
Revocation. Several of the Flenrys are still clergymen in 
Ireland. 

The Maturins also have produced some illustrious men. 
The pastor Gabriel Maturin, from whom they are descended, 
lay a prisoner in the Bastile for twenty-six years on account 
of his religion. But he tenaciously refused to be converted, 
and was at length discharged, a cripple for life, havinn: lost 
the use of liis limbs throujjcli his contiuement. lie contrived, 
however, to reach Ireland with some members of his former 
tiock, and there he unexpectedly found his wife and two sons, 
of whom he had heard nothing durini; the long period of his 
imprisonment. His son Peter arrived at some distinction in 
the Church, having become Dean of Killala ; and his grand- 
son Gabriel James became Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin. 
From him descended several clergymen of eminence, one of 
them an eloquent preacher, who is also more generally known 
as the author of two remarkable works— >illtf^mo<A the Wan- 
derer^ and the tragedy oi Bertram, 

X 
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There were numerous other descendants of tlit- refugees, 
clcrirvnien and others, Lesides those already named, who dis- 
tiuu:uisli('(l themselves l)v their literary i)roductions. Louis 
Dutens, wlio held the living of Elsdon, in Northumberland, 
produced a successful tragedy, 77ie Return of Uly^ses^ when 
only about eighteen years of ai^e. In his later years he was 
the author of numerous works of a more solid character, of 
which one of the best known is his Jiewarehea on the Origin 
of Discoveries aUrihuted to the Modems — a work fall of learn- 
ing and labor. He also wrote an Appeal to Good Sense, bemg 
a defense of Christianity against Voltaire and the Encydo-^ 
paedistSy besides numerons other works. 

The Rev. William Romainc, Rector of St. Ann's, Black- 
friars, was the son of a French relugee who had settled at 
Hartlepool as a merchant and corn-dealer. Mr. Romaine was 
one of the most ]>opular of London elerii;ymen. and his 
Walh\ and TrhatijJi ofFfdth is to tliis day a well-known and 
popular book among religious readers. Koniaine has been 
compared to " a diamond, rough often, but very pointed ; and 
the more lie was broken by years, the more lie appeared to 
shine." Mucl» of his life was passed in polemical controversy, 
and in maintaining the Calvinistic views which he so strongly 
held. He was a most diligent improver of time ; and, besides 
being exemplary and indefatigable in performing the duties 
of his office, he left behind him a large number of able works, 
which were collected and published in 1796, in eight octavo 
volumes. 

The llev. David Durand, F.R.S., was another voluminous 
writer on history, biography, philosophy, and science. Among 
his various works were those on 77/' J Philosophical Writiiirjs 
of Cicero, a History of the Sixteoith Century, and two vol- 
umes in continuation of Kapin's History of England. 

We have already spoken of the distinction achieved by 
Saurin and Komilly at the Irish and English bar. But thoy 
did not stand alone. Of the numerous lawyers descended 
from the refugees, several have achieved no less eminence as 
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J udgcs than as pleaders. Of these. Baron Mazeres, appointed 
Ciirzitor Baron of the Exchequer in 1773, was one of the most 

illustrious. He was no less distinguished as a man of sciciu e 
than as a lawyer, his writings ou arithmetic, algebra, and 
matheiiiat u s hv'wvj; still prized.* Justice Le Blanc and Sir 
John Bosanquet were also of like French extraction, tlie lat- 
ter being descended from Pierre Bosanquet, of Lund, in Laii- 
guedoc. Chief Justice Lefroy and Justice Perrin, of the Irish 
bench, were in like manner descended from Huguenot fami- 
lies long settled in Ireland. 

A long list might be given, in addition to those already 
mentioned, of persons illustrions in literature, science, and the 
arts, who sprang from the same stock; but we must be con- 
tent with mentioning only a few. Peter Anthony Motteaux 
was not less distinguished for his enterprise as an East India 
merchant than for his ability as a writer; and Sir John 
Charden, the traveler and author, al"terward jeweler to the 
court, was esteemed in his time as a man of irroat i>arts and 
of noble character. Garrick, the threat English actor, was 
for the most part French, his real name being Garrigue, that 
of the Huguenot family to which he belonged. The French 

* WiUiam Cobbetl says of him, I knew the baron well. lie was a most 

conscientious mnn ; lie was, when I first knew him, still a verv < lever mnti ; 
he retained oil his faculties to a venr great age. . , . Ue was the only man 
diftt I ever heard of who refiued to naye his salary augmented when an aug- 
mentation offered, and when all other siuh salaries were augmented. . . . 
The baron was a most implacable enemy of the Koman Catholics, as Catlio- 
lics. There was rather a peculiar rea.son for this : his grandfather having 
been a French Huguenot, and having fled with hU children to England at the 
time of the Kevocation of the Edict of Nantes. . . . There was preat excuse 
for the baron. He had been told that his father and mother had tieen tlriveu 
ont of France by the Catholics; and there was that mother dinniug this in 
his cars, and ill manner of horrible stories alnnj^ with it, during all the tender 
vears of his life. In short, the prejudice made part of his very frame. . . . 
^rhe baron was a rery humane man ; his humanity made hUn assist to support 
the Fietieh emigrant priests; but, at the same time, he ran>e<l Sir Ritluird 
Musgrove's book against the Irish Catholics to be published at his own ex- 
pense. He and I never agreed upon this snbject ; but this subject was, with 
him, a vital one. He had no asperity in his nature; he was naturally nil 
gentleness and Itenevolenee, and therefore he never resented what I said to 
him on this subject (and whieli noliody else ever, I believe, ventured to say to 
him) ; but he did not like it ; and he liked it the less because I certainly beat 
him in the argument."— ijvra/ i^tcfes, ed. 1630, p. 251-^. 
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D'Aubiga^s have given us several eminent men, bearing the 
name of Daubeny, celebrated in natural history. Among 
other men of science we note the names of Rigaud, Sivilian 
professor of astronomy at Oxford, and Koget the physiolo- 
gist, author of one of the Bridgewater treatises. The Rev. 
G. J. Fuber al^o is descended from a Frencli refugee who 
came over at the Ke vocation. The Martineaus, so well 
known in Enprlisli literature, are descencled from Gaston ^lar- 
tineau, a surgeon of i>iepj)e, w ho settled at Norwich in 1685; 
and the Barbaulds are sprung from a minister of the French 
church of I.a Patente in London. Some of our best novelists 
have been of like French extraction. Captain Marryatt and 
Captain Chamier, whose nautical tales have charmed so many 
English readers, were both descended from illustrious Hugue- 
nots, as was also TomDUrfeyythe English song-wiiter; and 
Miss Bumey and Mrs. Radclifie* were in like manner de- 
scended by the female side from Protestant refugees. It has 
also been supposed that the &mily of De Foe (or Yaux) were 
of HuGTuenot origin. 

Several men of eonsiderable distinction in science and in- 
vention emanated from the Huguenot settlers in Spitaltields, 
which long continued to be tlie great French quarter of Lon- 
don. The Frencii hand-loom weavers wore in many respects 
a superior class of workmen, though their earnings were com- 
paratively small in amount. Their employment was seden- 
tary, and it was entirely of a domestic character, the w^ork- 
shop being almost invariably situated over the dwelling, and 
approached through it. All the members of the family took 
part in the work, which was of such a nature as not to pre- 
vent conversation ; and when several looms were worked on 
the same floor, this was generally of an intellectual charac- 
ter. One of the young people was usually appointed to read 
to those at work, it might be a book on history, or frequently 
a controversial work, the refugee divines being among the 

* Mrs. Badcliffe was descendfid from a Wollooit fiwuly, the De Witts, set* 
tkd at Hatfield Chase. 
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most prolilic aiithoi's oftbt ir time. Nor were tlic snffcrin^s 
of the Huguenots at the galleys and in the prisons through- 
out France forgotten in tlic dwelling;] of the exiles, who often 
spoke of them to their children, and earnestly enjoined them 
to keep steadfast in the faith for which their fathers had en- 
dured so much. 

The circumstances in which the children of the Huguenot 
workmen were thus brought up — their domestic training, 
their religious discipline, and their school culture — ^rendered 
them for the most part intelligent and docile, while their in* 
dustry was proverljial. The exiles indulged in simple pleas- 
ures, and were especially noted for their love of flowers. 
They vied with one another in the production of the tinest 
plants, and wherever they settled they usually set up a flori- 
cultural society to exhibit their products. One of the first 
societies of t lie kind in England was that established by the 
exiles in Spitaifields ; and when a body of them went over 
to Dublin to carry on the manufacture of poplins, they pro- 
ceeded to set on foot the celebrated Flower Club which still 
exists in that dty. Others of them, who settled in Manches- 
ter and Macclesfield, carried thither the same love of flowers 
and botany, which still continued so remarkably to charac- 
terize thdr descendants. 

Among the hand-loom weavers of Spitalfields were also to 
be found oecasional inquirers into physical science, as well as 
several distinguished mathematicians. They were encour- 
aged in these studies by the societies which were established 
for their cultivation, a philoso|)hical hall having been founded 
with that object in Crispin Street, Spitalflehls.* Though 
Simpson and Edwards, both professors of mathematics at 
Woolwich, were not of French extraction, they were both 
silk -weavers in Spitalfields, and taught tlie mathematics 
there. The Dollonds, however, were of pure French origin. 
The parents of John Dollond were Protestant refugees from 

* Hie bnildiiig, whieb stall esista, to now naed aa an eartlMiiware-store. 
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Normandy, from whence they cauie shortly iiftcr the Revo- 
cation. His lather was a silk-weaver, to which trade John 
was also brought up. From an early age he displayed a 
genius for construction, and he embraced every opportunity 
of reading and studying books on geometry, mathematics^ 
and general science. He was, however, unable to devote 
more than his spare moments to such subjects ; and when 
he reached manhood and married, his increasing &mily com- 
pelled him to work at his loom more assiduously than ever. 
Nevertheless, he went oti aecumulathig information, not only 
on niatheinatics,but on anatomy, natural history, astronomy, 
and optics, reading ait?o extensively in di\ iiuty and ecclesi- 
astical history. In order to read the ^iew Testament in the 
original, Ih' even learned Greek, and to extend his knowledge 
ot tbreigii literature, be also learned Latin, French, German, 
and Italian, 

John Dollond apprenticed his eldest son Peter to an op- 
tician; and on the expiry of the young man's apprenticeship, 
at the age of twenty, he opened a shop in Vine Street, Spital- 
fields. The business proved so prosperous that, shortly after, 
the elder Dollond was induced to leave his loom at the age 
of ibrty-«ix, and enter into partnership with his son as an op- 
tician. He was now enabled to devote himself wholly to his 
favorite studies, and to pursue as a business the art which 
before had occupied him chiefly as an amusement. 

One of the first suhjocts to whicli Dollond devoted him- 
self was the imj)rovement of the refracting telescope. He 
entered on a series of experiment!?, wliieh extended over sev- 
eral years, at first without results; but at lengtli, after a 
resolute perseverance" (to use his own words), he made the 
decisive experiment which showed the error of Newton's 
conclusion as to the supposed law of refraction. The papers 
embodying Dollond's long succession of experiments were 
printed in the Transactions of the Philosophical Society, and 
for the last of them he was awarded the Royal Society's 
Copley medal The result of the discovery was an immedi- 
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ate great improvement in the powers and accuracy of the 
telescope and microscope, of which the Dollond firm reaped 
the result in a large increase of business, which still contin- 
ues in tlie family. 

We might greatly enlarge the list of descendants of the 
Huguenots illustrious for theu' inventions in the arts, but 
will conclude with a brief account of the life of Lewis Paul, 
partly because it is little known, and also because his inven- 
tion of spinning by rollers, sabseqaently revived and success- 
folly applied by Sir Richard Arkwright, has exercised so ex-, 
traordinary an influence on the manufacturing system of En- 
gland and the world at krge. 

Lewis Paul was the son of a French refiigee who carried 
on business as a druggist in St. Paul's Church-yard. By this 
calling he acquired a considerable property, and at his deatli 
he left his son under the guardianship of Lord Shaftesbury, 
and his brother the Honorable M. A. Cooper. We have no in- 
formation as to his bringini^ up, but gather from his papers 
that Lewis led a gay life as a young man, fell into bad com- 
pany, and, to pay his d(ihts, mortgaged the valuable property 
in the parish of St. Bride's which his father had left him. He 
was evidently on the high road to ruin unless he reformed 
his habits, and that speedily. He had the courage to break 
off his connection with his former associates, though by that 
time his purse was nearly empty; and he proceeded to apply 
himself to business connected with invention. 

In a letter addressed by him to the Earl of i^iaftesbury, 
son of his guardian, many years later, Paul said: "As it too 
often ha])pens with young sj)arks, I made but an ill use of 
my position and patronage. However, before the ealamities 
I had laid the Ibundatiou of had reaehed me, I had exerted 
myself to the repair of my affairs witli such ardor and suc- 
cess, that, notwithstanding the various impediments necessa- 
rily in the way of a person who had spent his time in every 
way BO remote from the arts of trade, I nevertheless com- 
pleted a machine of great value in the most extensive mann- 
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fectare of the kingdom.'** The machine to which he thus 
referred was that for spinning by rollers^ on the principle 
snbsequently adopted and completed hj Bar Richard Ark- 

Il appears that the first invention of Paul was a nuu iimc 
for the pinking of crapes, tammie<«, etc., "wliicli brouglit him 
considerable jtrofit. He employed a nunii)er of women to 
work the machine, among whom we find Mrs. Demoulins, a 
protegee of Dr. Johnson, frequently referred to in Boswell's 
JA/e, It is probable that PauPs connection with the French 
manufacturer^ of Spitalfields served to dii*ectliis attention to 
the invention of new methods of facilitating production, with 
the object of turning them to account in the raising of his 
depressed fortunes. 

Shortly after we find him in communication with John 
Wyatt, of Weeford, near Lichfield, afterward of Birmingham, 
well known in his district as a highly ingenious and expert 
workman. It appears from the papers of Wyatt, which we 
have carefully examined,! tliai lie had invented a file-cutting 
machine, which he agreed to dispose of, '* when perfected," to 
one Richard Heely, of Birmingliam, a gunmaker, for certain 
considerations. But Heely having become involved in diffi- 
culties, the agreement came to an end, and Wyatt looked out 
for another customer for his invention. Such he found in 
Lewis Paul; and in September, 1732, an agreement was en- 
tered into between them, in which Paul is described as of 
the parish of St. Andrew's, Holbom, gentleman,'' and Wyatt 
as " of the parish of Weeford, county of Stafford, carpenter." 
l>y this agreement Paul bound himself to the same terms as 
Heely had done, though the machine was declared to be not 
yet perfected and completed." Paul, however, being unable 
to pay the stipnhited instalments, reconveyed the invention 
to Wyatt in the tbllowing year by a deed in wliich it is de- 

* Paper read by Bobert Cole, F.S.A., before tlie Britkh Aaaodation at 

Leetls, 1858. 

t The^e pnper.s have been kindlj lent OB for eKanunatumby Mn. Silvester* 
a desceiuLint of John Wyatt. 
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scribed as " a certain tool or instrument intended to be used 
in and ibr the cuttins; of files."* 

We next find Paul residing at Binninghaui, and Wyatt 
employed under his directions in bringing out a new inven- 
tion for spinning fibrous materials by machinery. It is said 
that Wyatt had before that time made a model of sucli a ma- 
chine while residing at Sutton Coldiield, by means of which 
he was enabled to spin thread successAiliy ; and probably 
Paul was only acting on the suggestion first thrown ont by 
Wyatt, in proceeding to join him for the purpose of bringing 
the machine to perfection. Both were equally short of mon- 
ey, but Paul had greater facilities for raising means among 
his London friends, at the same time that he carried on his 
business of pinking crape and tammies. Both were men of 
hot temper, and being hampered for want of money and 
struggling with difficulties, they often quarreled violently, 
and usually ended by agreeing and working together again. 
The invention seems to have occupied the minds of both for 
more than four years, during which time they occasionally 
proceeded to London, Paul to try and raise money among 
his friends, and Wyatt to visit the manufacturers' shops in 
Spitalfields and obtain practical hints £rom the manu&o- 
turers for the purposes of the machine. 

Paul returned to Birmingham, leaving Wyatt in London 
to proceed with ^ the work;" the former sending remittances 
in payment of Wyatt's agreed salary, according as the mon- 
ey could be raised. In one of Paul's letters, inclosing a 
remittance for salary and "work done," he says: **As to 
particulars!, 1 diui ^ay wlien you see Perriere's w^ork you'll 
remember the whole design I have laid down." In a letter 
written two days later, Paul says : " When I wrote you last, 
being in a good deal of haste, I apprehend that T omitted 
some directions necessary. A principal was, that you sliould 
take a lodging either where yon are not known, or where 
you can have the highest confidenoe to remove the tool to^ 
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and to prepare that work, for I woald not have it seen by 
any body besides yourself for any reasons." Toward the 
end of the year 1737 Paul was still struggling with difficnl- 
ties as to money, patting off Wyatt with excuses, assuring 

him that if it were possible to borrow he should be supplied 
forthwith, and that he himself w as extremely anxious to be 
in town, but could not stir for want of the ^^primum mobile.'''' 
In his next letter, all that he could send Wyatt was two 
guineas, wliieh he liad raised "with mucli dilhculty but he 
hoped to Juive more soon, when he would immediately set 
out for Lon(h:)ii. 

In the beginning of 1V38, Paul wrote to Wyatt in great 
joy, having been at length enabled to obtain a snm of mon- 
ey from Mr. Warren, a Binningham bookseller; but it had 
been advanced on the express condition that it was to be in- 
vested in Paul's crape business, over which Mr. Warren was 
to have control, excepting the sum of £70, which Paul was to 
be at liberty to employ for his own purposes. On the 
strength of this advance, he proceeded to ask Wyatt if he 
would engage to work on a salary for six months, witli a 
view to the j)ertecting of the inaehine. Wyatt answered 
that he eould 2;ive four days a week, at os. a day, to the for- 
warding of Paul's work, taking a payment of 17.*?. weekly on 
account, and leaving the rest to accumulate until Paul was 
able to pay him. This was a most generous offer on the part 
of Wyatt, who was laboring with self-denying zeal to perfect 
the invention, occasionally pawning his clothes to maintain 
himself and wife until remittances arrived from Birmingham, 
the suit which he wore being so ragged that he declared he 
was ashamed to be seen abroad in it. 

In the mean time Paul was impatient for the completion 
of the model, which was delayed in consequence of the se- 
crecy which Avas observed with respect to it, the A\ liole of 
the work liaviiii^ to be done by Wyatt himself At length 
the model was ready, and Paul proceeded to London to take 
out a patent for the invention of spinning wool and cotton by 
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means of rollers. His petition was enrolled in January, 1 738, 
and the patent was issued in the month of July following. 
The process detailed in the specification is clearly akin to 
that afterward revived by Arkwright, and by him tamed to 
snch profitable account* The sliver is put between a pair 
of rollers,** . . . and, being turned round by their motion, 
draws in the raw mass of wool or cotton to be spun in pro- 
portion to the velocity of such rollers;" and **a succession 
of other rollers, moving proportionately faster than the rest, 
draw the rope, thread, or sliver into aM\ degree of fineness 
that may be required;" in addition to whieh, "the bolibyn, 
jspole, or quill, upon which the thread is spun, is so contrived 
as to draw faster than the first rollers give, and in such pro- 
portion as the sliver is supposed to be diminished." The 
whole principle of spinning by rollers is clearly embodied in 
this description; and that it was the invention of Lewis 
Paul is clear from a memorandum in the handwriting of 
John Wyatt, found among his papers, to the following ef- 
fect: 

l%mghJt9 original Mr. PauFs, — 1. The joining of the 
rolls. 2. Their passing through cylinders* 3. The calcula- 
tion of the wheels, by which means the bobbin draws faster 

than those cylinders : this, I presume, was picked up some- 
where before I knew him." 

The rest of the details of the invention were claimed by 
Wyatt — " the horizontal and tracer, the conic whorves," the 
proportional size of the spindle and bobbin, and sundry other 
mechanical details of the machine. 

But, though Paul secured a patent for his invention, and 
sold sundry licenses to manufacturers to spin wool and cot- 
ton after his process, it does not appear that it proved very 
fsuccessfuL James Johnson, a manufacturer in Spitalfields, 
bought a license to use 150 spindles. Warren, the Birming- 
ham bookseller, took a license for 50 spindles, in considera- 
tion of the money owing to him by Paul, being induced to 
do so by the &vorable report of Dr. James, of fever-powder 
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celebrity.* Edward Cave also, the printer of the Gentle- 
mattes Magazine, was tempted to embark in the speculation. 
He bought from Paul a license for 250 spindles, and in 1740 
he started a spimiing-mill on Tornhill Brook, a little to the 
north of Fleet Bridge, at the back of Field Lane, Holbom. 
John Wyatt was so sanguine as to the success of the inven- 
tion that he too, like Warren, agreed to take a grant of 800 
spbdles in discharge of the debt of £820 which Paul hj this 
time owed to him. 

But the attempts made to spin by Paul's machine 
proved comparatively unsuccessful as regrarded profitable re- 
sults. J(.)hnson'8 mill in Spitaliields was accidentally buruyd 
down, and he did not care U) repeat the experiment. Cave 
could not work his spindles to a profit, though the mill was 
superintended by Paul himself, and it was shortly given up. 
Wyatt was not more fortunate. He first started fifty spin- 
dles in a large warehouse near the Well in the Upper Priory, 
Birmingham. The movement was given to the machinery 
by two or more asses working round an axis, and required 
some ten girls to attend to the work. After a short trial, 
Wyatt found himself in difficulties and in debt, and a few 
months later we find him a prisoner in the Fleet* His as- 
signees sold the spindles to a Mr. Samuel Touchet (a French 
refugee), of Northampton, whither they were removed from 
Birmingham; and Wyatt, having taken advantage of the In- 
solvent Debtors' Act, and obtained his discharge, went down 
to Nortliampton to superiutend in person the erection and 
working of the spinning factory. 

It is not necessary to describe the Northampton adventure. 
Suffice it to say, that after working for more than ten years,f 

♦ Dr. James wrote to Mr. Warren thus : " Yesterday 1 went to see Mr. 
Paul's machine, wbich gave lu all entire satisfoction, both in regard to the 

carding and spinninrr. Yon have nothing to do but to get a jturdiaser for 
your grant : the sight of tlie thing is demonstration enough. X am certuin 
that if Paul could begin with ten thousand pounds, he must, or at least might, 
get more money in twenty years than the city of London is worth." 

+ In 1757 we find John Wyatt, disgusted with the results of the spiiuiint.^ 
adventure, sending the remainder of liis spindles to the mianager of the mill 
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the factory was given op as a fiulure, Panl alleging that the 
chief cause lay in the mismanagement of the owners. Touch- 
et was glad to get out of the concern at a loss ; on whidi £d> 
ward Cave, doubtless persaaded by Paul, entered upon a 

lease of the factory; but at his death shortly after, his 
brother Joseph, to whom tlic property (levolved, became so 
disheartened that he resohid to abandon the enterprise. • 
Paul, still firmly believing in the soundness of his projeet, 
next took a lease of the Northampton mill for twenty-one 
years ; but, being unable to pay the rent, Cave put in a dis- 
tress tor the moneys due to him. On this and other occasions . 
we find Dr. Johnson negotiating between Paul and the Oaves, 
and endeavoring to bring them to termSb* The machinery 
of the mill at Northampton was eventually sold for the price 
of the materials ; and the experiment, promising as it seemed, 
and embodying, as it did, the principles of an invention 
which has since enriched thousands, ended, for the time, in 
disaster to all concemed.f 

Paul continued to add to his inventions. He invented a 
carding machine in 1748, whicii lie paleiited ; and, ten yeai*s 

at Kortbampton: ''You have herewith," he said, ^'a reversion of old gim- 
cracks, whicn, by order of Mr. Yeo, I am directed to send to jou. I most 
Iieortity wish Mr, Yeo better success than auy of his predecessors have had." 
• Bosm-elFs iJfe of Johnson, by CnoKKR. 1 vol., ed. 18">3, p. 4:?, 101 2 
+ So far as we can judge from the Wvatt MSS., Paul was the inventor of 
the principle of spinning by rollers, and Wyatt the skilled mechanic who em- 
bodied the princijile in a working ma( liino. In u letter addressed by the lat- 
ter to Sir U. Gough, he describes himself as the principal agent, I might al- 
most my the flole comptter, of the machine for spinning.** Wj^tt afterward 
proved liis uliility both as a mecliiinic and an inventor. Tlie machine for 
weighing loaded carriages, still in use, was invented b^ him. Among his 
other inventions wm a method of neutralizing the friction of wheek hy sur- 
rounding the wearing parts of the axle with tliree or more cylinders inclosed 
in a steel box linperv ions to dust — an invention for which sevcrul patents have 
since l»een taken out, and in one of which Wyatt's expedient luis been apjjlied 
witli success in railway turn-tables. Another of his contrivances was a double 
lathe, of Iwrri'tfiil coiHtniction and Mrranptement, for rnttinfj nut of bone the 
mould in wluc h a |)eculiar kind of button was fonned, wliicli proved of much 
use in the Birmingham trade. Boring the later years of his life he was em- 
ployed by Matthew Boulton, to whom he was of great service in erecting tlie 
machinei^ tor boho. Ue died in 17tiG, and his funeral was attended by the 
principal mhabitants of Birmingham— Baskerville, the printer (also descend- 
ed from a French refugee), a man of eccentric character, arraying himself on 
the occasion in a splendid suit of gold lace. 
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later, he took out a second patent for a spinning machine, 
substantially the same as the first, embodying many im- 
provements in detail, though not in principle. He did not, 

however, long survive the grant of this patent, but died 
shortly uftur, in A])ril, 1759, at IJrook Green, Kensington. 

The inventioii at which Paul had labored witli such unfor- 
tunate resullb was at length perfected aiul introduced hito 
succe.ssful ]>raeticc by Arkwright in ITOs, liis })atent for spin- 
ning by rollers having been taken out in the following year. 
In course of time the invention was generally adopted, and 
the cotton manufacture became one of the great staple 
trades of the north of £ngland. The inrention of the steam- 
engine by Watt gave another great impulse to this branch 
of industry; and the further invention of the power -loom 
gave almost the death-blow to hand-loom weaving. 

From that time the manufactures of Spitalfields, of Dublin, 
and the other places where the descendants of the refogee 
artisans had principally settled, fell into comparative decay. 
Many of the artisans, following the current of trade, left their 
looms in S])itaitields, and migrated to Coventry, Macclesfield, 
Manchester, and the other nortliern manufacturing towns, 
then rapidly rising in ini])ortancc. The strongi'r and more 
sell-reliant pushed out into the world; the more quiescent 
and feeble remained behind. The handdoom trade could not 
be revived, and no amount of patient toil andiudustry could 
avert the distress that fell upon the poor silk-weavers, which, 
even to this day, firom time to time sends up its wail in the 
eastern parts of London.* 

* The l\cv. Isaac Taylor, inrnmbent of St. Matthias. Bethnal Green, in a 
letter to the Times of the Uth ul February last, thus describes the state of 
the district : 

"This |K)rtion of Bethnal Green is the headquarters of what is known as 
the Bpitalficlds silk-trade. The t»ilk-weavers, by whom the parish of iSt. 
Afatthia« is mainly [populated, are descendants of those Hugnenot exiles who, 
for the cnnse of God and tnith, and liberty nnd life, fled from tlic ?Tmny 
plains of their native France iu the years which succeeded the ma&sacre of 
8t. Bartholomew, and who were encouraged by Queen Elizabeth and her ad- 
visers to bring their valuable industry to this countr}', and to settle on the 
lands adjacent to the Hospital of ^t. Mary — the Hospital or Spital-fields>" 
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Owing to these circumstances, as well as to the gradual 
intermingling of the foreign with tiie native population, the 
French element year by year became less marked in Spital- 
tiehJs, and in the course of a few generations the religious 
fervor wliich liad distinguished the original Huguenot refu- 
gees entirely died out in their descendants. They might 
contmue to frequent the French churches, but it was in con- 
•Btantly decreasing numbers. The foreign congregations, 
which had been so flourishing about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, toward the end of it became the mere 
shadows of what they had been, and at length many of them 
were dosed altogether, or were turned over to other denom- 
inations. 

Sir Samuel Romilly, in his AutMography^ gives a touch- 
ing account of the domestic life of his father's family — their 
simple pleasures, their reading, soeiety, and eonversation. 
Kearlv all the visitors and friends of the family were of 
French descent. They associated together, wori^liiped to- 
gether, and intermarried among each other. The chiklren 
went to a school kept by a refugee. On {Sunday mornings 
French was exclusively spoken in the family circle, and at 
least once in the day the family pew in tlie French Artillery 
Church was regularly filled. "My father," says Sir Samuel, 
''had a pew in one of the French chapels, which had been es** 
tablished when the Protestant refugees first emigrated into 
England, and he required us to attend alternately there and 
at the parish church [this was about the year 1770], It was 

08 thegr were eafled, which were llim just ontsicle the walls of London. The 

cles{ nndants of these emigrants continue to inhabit the di?trirt. Many of 
them still cherish proud traditions of their ancestry ; many of them, though 
now pertiaps only clad hi »gs, bear the old historic names oi'BraMUCB — ^names 
of distinguished generals, and statesmen, and poets, and historians — names 
such as Veiidomc, Ncy, Hacine, Defoe, La Fontainp, Dnpin, Blois, T?cnn, 
Auvache, Pontaiiieaii, and Montier. Jii addition to their surnames and tlieir 
traditions, the only rdic which these exiles retoin of their former prospttity 
and gentle nurture is a traditional love of birds and flow ers. Few rooms, 
however wretched, are destitute either of a sickly plant, stniggiing, like its 
focklj owner, for bare life, or a caged bird wviUing tlie eongs of heayen to 
the poor impiisoned. weaver as be plies his weaiy labor.'' 
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a kind of homage which he paid to the faith of his ancestors, 

and it was a means of rendering the French language fiimil- 
iar to us; luit nothing was ever wor-^t talculatc'd to inspire 
the mind of a cliild with respect for religion than such a kind 
ol" religions worship. Most of the descendants of tlio retu- 
gets were born and bred in England, and desired n<>lhingles8 
than to preserve the memory of their origm, and the chapels 
were therefore ill-attended. A large uncouth room, the ave- 
nues to which were crowded courts and dirty alleys, and 
which, when yon entered it, presented to the view only irreg- 
ular unpainted pewe, and dusty, tmplastered walls; a congre- 
gation consisting principally of some strange -looking old 
women, scattered here and there^ two or three in a pew ; and 
a clergyman reading the service and preaching in a monoto- 
nous tone of voice, and in a language not familiar to me, was 
not likely either to impress my mind with mneli religious 
awe, or to attract my attention to tlie doctrines whicli were 
delivered. In truth, I did not once attempt to attend to 
them; my mind was wandering to other subjects, and dis- 
porting itself in much gayer scenes than those before me, and 
little of religion was mixed iu my reveries."* 

Very few of the refngccs returned to France. Tliey long 
continued to sigh after the land of their fathers, hoping that 
the religious persecutions abroad would- abate, so that they 
might return to live and die there. But the persecutions did 
not abate. They flared up again from time to time with in- 
creased fury, even after religion had become almost prostrate 
throughout France. Protestantism, though proscribed, was 
not, however, dead ; and meetings of the Huguenots contin- 
ued to be held in the Desert" — by night, in caves, in the 
woods, among the hills, by the sea-shore, where a body of 
failliful pastors ministered to them at the hourly peril of 
their lives. The "Clnirch in the Desert" was even reiridarly 
organized, had its stated elders, deacons, and ministers, and 
appointed circuit meetings. Very rarely were their secrets 
« Lift of Sir Samuel Boml^t i-» 16. 
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betrayed, yet they could not always escape the vigilance of 
the Jesuits, who continued to track them with the aid of the 
soldiery and jxdice, and succeeded in sending fresh victimB 
to the galleys so long as they retained their power in France. 

Down even to the middle of last century the persecution 
of the Protestnnts continued unabated. Thus, at Grenoble, 
in the years 1745 and 1746, more than three hundred persona 
were condemned to death, the galleys, or perpetual imprison- 
ment becauBe of their religion. Twenty-nine nobles were 
condemned to be deprived of their nobility ; fourteen per- 
sons were banished ; four were condemned to be flogged by 
the oonunon hangman; six women were sentenced to have 
their heads shaved by the same Ihnctionary, and be impris> 
oned, some for different periods, others for life ; two men were 
condemned to be placed in the pillory ; thirty-four were sent 
to the galleys for from three to five years, six for ten years, 
and a huudred and sixteen, among whom were forty-six gen- 
tlemen and two chevaliers of the order of Saint Louis, were 
sent to the galleys for life ; and four were sentenced to death.* 
The only crime of which these persons had been guilty was 
that they had been detected attending Protestant worship 
contrary to law. 

The peace of Aix-larChapelle in 1750, which gave a brief 
repose to Europe, brought no peace to the Huguenots. There 
was even an increase in the persecutions for a time, for there 
was a large body of soldiery set at liberty, who became em- 
ployed in hunting down the Protestants at their meetings in 
"the Desert." Between the years 1750 and 1762 fifty-eight 
persons were condemned to the galley^*, many ol ihem for life. 
In the latter year, more than six hundred fugitives fled across 
the frontier into Switzerland, and passed down the llhine, 
through Holland and England, into Ireland, where they set- 
tied. It is a somewhat remarkable circumstance that, ac- 
cording to M. Ooquerel, one of the last women imprisoned for 
her religion was condemned by an Irish Roman Catholic, then 
* AmoniB Oavses—Mimoirea Hittoriquetf p. 94 et 

Y 
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in the service of France : ^^Margnerite Bobert,'wife of Joseph ' 
Vincent, of Yaleirarques, in the diocese of Uas^s, was arrested { 
in her house because of having been married by a Protestant i 

pastor, and condemned in 1759 hy Monmgneur de Ihomand 
, , . ce Lord Jrlmidois!''** 

The piiiiishniont of the cr.ilU'Vs was also drawing to an end. 
The mutteririgs of the conung revolution were already begin- 
ning to be heard. The long uncontrolled rule of the Jesuits 
had paved the way for Voltaire and Kousseau, w hose influence 
was beginning to penetrate French society. In 1764 the \ 
Jesuits were suppressed by Parliament, and the persecutions ^ 
in a great measure ceased. In 1 769, Alexander Chambon, of 
Franles, in the Viverais, the last galley-slave for the faith, 
was discharged from the convict-prison at Toulon through ■ 
the intervention of the Prince of Beauveau. Chambon was 
then eighty years old, and had passed twenty-seven years at 
the galleys, to which he had been condemned for attending a 
religions meeting. 

The last apprehension of a Protestant minister was that of 
31. l>roca, of La Brie, as late as the year 1773 ; but the spirit j 
of i^ersecution had so miicli abated that he was only warned 
and required to change his residence. It began to be felt 
that while materialism and atheism were being openly taught | 
even by priests and dignitaries of the French Church — by the 
Abbe de Prades and others — the persecution of the Protest- 
ant^ f oidd no longer be consistently enforced, and they ac- 
cordingly thenceforward enjoyed a degree of liberty in the 
exercise of their worship such as they had not experienced 
since the death of Mazarin. 

But this liberty came too late to be of any use to the ex- 
iled Huguenots and their descendants settled in England, 
who had long since given up all hope of returning to the land 
of their fathers. The revolutionary period shortly followed, ' 
after which came the wars of tlie Republic, and the revival of 
the old feud between Franee and England. Many of the dc ' 
* Cba£L£8 Coqu£££1>- if i^/otre (ks EgUsia du Desertf ii., p. 428. 
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scendants of the exiles, iio longer desiring to remember their 
origiu, adopted English names, and ceased to be French. 
Since that time the fusion of the exiles with the English peo- 
ple has become complete, even in Spitalfields. There are 
still whole quarters of streets there in which the glazed gar- 
rets indicate the dwellings of the fomier silk-weavers, but 
most of them are unoccupied. There are still some of their 
old malbeny-trees to be seen in the gardens near Spital 
Square. Many pure French names may still be observed over 
the shop-doors in that quarter of London, and several descend- 
ants of the French manufacturers still continue to cany on 
the business of silk-weaving there. Even the p<Ar4mrfeu is 
still known in Spitalfields, though the poor people who use it 
know not of its oriiiiu. And although there are many de- 
scendants of the French operatives still resident in the east 
of London, probably by far tli^ largest proportion of them 
have long biuee migrated to the more prosperous manufac- 
turing districts of the North. 

Throughout the country there was the same etiacement of 
the traces of foreign origin among the descendants of the ex- 
iles. Every where they gradually ceased to be French.* 
The foreign manners, customs, and language probably held 
out the longest at Portarlington, in Ireland, where the old 
F^nch of Louis Quatorze long continued to be spoken in so- 
ciety, while the old French service was read in church down 
to the year 1817, when it was finally supplanted by the En- 
glish. 

Thus the refugees of all classes at length ceased to exist as 

a distinctive body among the people who had given tlieni a 
refuge, and they were eventually absorbed into and became 
an integral part of the British nation. 

* The French mercantile houses in England and Ireland, who did business 
in London, long continued to have their special London bankers, among whom 
may be tnentHmed those of Boianqnet, Puget, etc. The boose of Paget and 
Co., iti St. Piiul's Churclivard, recently wound up, kept all their boofcs in 
ITTench down to the beginning of the present centuiy. 
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CONCLUSION. — THE FRENCH BBTOLUTION. 

While such were tlie restilts of the settlement oftheProt- 
eptaiit relugees in England, let us briefly glance at the effect 
of their banishment on the countries w hich drove them Ibrth. 

The persecutions in Flanders and France doubtless sue- . 
ceeded after a flort. Philip IL crushed Protestantism in 
Flanders as he did in Spain, to the temporary ruin of the 
one country and the debasement of the other, Flanders 
eventually became lost to the Spanish crown, though it has 
since entered upon a new and prosperous career under the 
constitutional government of Belgium ; but Spain sank until 
she roached the very lowest rank among the nations of 
Europe. The Inquisition flourished, but the life of the na- 
tion decayed. S})ain lost her commerce, her colonies, her 
credit, her intellect, her character. She became a country 
of emeutes, revolutions, j)ronuncianiento8, repudiations, and 
intriLiuts. We have only to look at Spain now. If it bp 
true that in the long run the collective character of a nation 
is fairly represented by its government and its rulers, the 
character of Spain must have fallen very low indeed. 

And how fared it with France aft er the banishment of her 
Huguenots ? So far as r^arded the suppresdon of Protest- 
antism, Louis XIV. may also be said to have succeeded. For 
more than a century, that fonn of roligion visibly ceased to 
exist in France. The Protestants had neither rights nor 
] )rivileges, and not even a vestige of liberty, for they were 
]) laced entirely beyond the pale of the law. Such of them 
as would not be dragooned into conformity to the Roman 
Catholic religion were cast into prison or sent to the galleys. 
If the Protestants were not stamped wholly out of existence, 
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at least they were stampe<l out of sight; and if they contin- 
ued to worship, it was in secret only — in caves, among the 
• hills, or in "the Desert." Indeed, nu measure of suppression 
could have been more complete. Bat now see with what 
results. 

One thing especially strikes the intelligent reader of French 
history snbsequent to the Act of Revocation, and that is the 
almost total disappearance of great men in France. After 
that date we become conscious of a dull, dead level of snb- 
serviency and conformity to the despotic will of the king.*^ 
Louis trampled under foot individuality, strength, and gen- 
ius, and there remained only mediocrity, feebleness, and 
tlunkyism. Tiiih llutiire of the time has been noted by 
writei*s so various as De Felice, Merivale, Michelet, and 
Buckle, the last of whom goes so far as to say that Louis 
XIV. "survived the entire intellect of the French nation, "f 

The Protestant universities of Saumur, Montauban, Nis- 
mes, and Sedan were suppressed, and the professors in them 
departed into other lauds. All Protestant schools were 
closed, and the whole educational organization of the nation 
was placed in the hands of the Jesuits. War was declared 
against the books forbidden by the Chnrch of Rome. Dom- 

* In the reign of Louis XIV. a sonnet was privately cireolaled, from which 

the following is an extract : 

" Ce people que jadis Diea goovernait lai-in«ine 

Trop las de 0on bonhenr, voiilait vnAe no Bol. 

He DiOD, dit le Seigneur, peuple Ingrat et RSits fol| 

Ta flentins bientut le poidii du diadtime. 
• ••••• 

Afnsl r*^e anjourd'hui par les vcrax de 1ft France 

Cp M^Tiurque ahsohi qu'on nomine Blon-doTiTK'." 

t M. Tuaux, referring to the measures so servilely passed by the French 
PuUament legalizing and aggrandizing the illegitimate offspring of Louis 
XIV., and declaring them princes of the blood capible of sncceeding to the 
throne, goe-i on to say: *' At sight of these councilors nf tlie ret! robe, wlio 
trembled before the old Sultan of Versailles in sanctioning the glaring scan- 
dals of his life, one is justified in asking whether Frenchmen continued to re- 
tain the courage displayed by them on so many a field of t>attle, and whether 
tlie cruel saying of Paul-TiOuis Courier be not true : * Frenchmen, you are the 
most flunkjish of all ]jeoplcsI' (Fr«mi»l«, wm» Ste» le pbu valet de tout k 
/" >ipfi s. ) We blush as we write the lines, at the same time avowing our be- 
lief, which we do with pride, that the Great King would never have obtained 
from a Huguenot court what was so servilely granted him by a CSalliolic one.*' 
— ^PVAUX— JSRf^^ire de b JReformaHon Frangaieef torn. viL, p. 64. 
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iciliary viflitB were paid by the district commandera to ev- 
ery person suspected of possessing them; and all devotional 
books of sermons and hymns, as veil as Bibles and Testa- 
ments, that could be fonnd, were ruthlessly burned.* 

There was an end for a time of i)olitic:il and relisrious lib- 
erty in France. Freedom of tlious^lit and freedom of worship 
were alike cnislied ; and then the new ej)Och began — of men- 
tal stagnation, politieiil depravity, relii^ioiis hypocrisy, and 
moral decay. With the i^reat men of the first half of Louis 
XIV. reign, the intellectual greatness of France disappear- 
ed lor nearly a centnry. The Act of Revocation of 1685 cut 
the history of his reign in two: every thing before, nothmg 
after. There was no great statesman after Colbert. At his 
death in 1683, the policy which he had so laboriously and so 
grandly initiated was sammarily overthrown. The military 
and naval genius of France seemed alike paralyzed. The 
jOfreat victories of Cond^ and Tnrenne on land, and of Dn- 
quesne at sea, preceded the Revocation. After that, Louis's 
army was employed for years in lumtinsr and dragonnading 
the Huguenots, which completely dcmuiiilized thc'in, so that 
his next campaign, that of lti88, began in disaster and ended 
in disgrace. 

* Louis XV., who succeeded to Louis XIV., pursued the same jx)licy of 
hook-bnndng. On the 25th of April, 1 727, he iastied an edict ordering ftU 

"new converts" [/. r., Prntestnnts who had been compelled to conform, or 
pretended to contbnn, to I'operyj to deliver uj> nil books relating to religion 
within fifteen diiys, for the pur]>ose of being burnt in presence of the eom> 
ni iiTflantP of the re^^pcetive districts. Tlin<e who did not .so deliver up their 
iMAtks were hea>ily lined ; aud if found guilty a second time of withholding 
th«ir books, they were to be sentenced to three years* bamtkment and a fine 

uinountiiig to not Irss than nrif tliird t/n mine of their entire property. This 
measure completed the destruction of the l*rotestant libraries. The dragoons 
were the Omars of the time, and rutldessly carried out the royal edict for 
the destruction of Protestant literature. In most of the towns and villages 
throughoiif France great bonfires were lit, into wiru li were cist thonsaiuls of 
volumes, including Bibles and Testaments. Hence the great rarity of some 
of the earlier editions of the Scriptures, which are now only to be* met with 
out of France. Tlie most considerable finto dd-fi' of this kind took place at 
Beaucaire, where many thousand volumes of rare and valuable books were 
consumed on a great pile lit in front of the Hotel de Ville, in the presenee of 
the ninnic ;)>al authorities, and of SI de Beatdien, sab-deki^te of tiie intend* 
ant of Lauguedoc. 
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The same barrenness fell upon literature. Moliere, the 
greatest of French comedians, died of melancholy in 1G74. 
Racine, the greatest of French poets and dramatists, died in 
1697, but his genius may "be said to have culminated with 
the production Ffmdre in 1676. Corneille died in 1684, 
bat his last, though not his greatest work, Surena^ was pro- 
duced in 1674. La Fontaine published his last fables in 
1679. 

With Pascal, a man as remarkable for his piety as for his 
genios, expired in 1662 the last free utterance of the Roman 
Catholic Church in France. He died protesting to the last 
against the immorality and despotism of the principles of the 
Jesuits. It is true, after the Revocation there remained of 
the great French clergy Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and Fenelon. 
They were, however, the products of the first half of Louis's 
reign, and they were the last of their race; for we shall find 
that the effect of the king \, policy was to strike with paraly- 
sis the very Church which he sought exclusively to establish 
and maintain. 

After this period wo seem to tread a dreary waste in 
French history. True loyalty became extinguished, and even 
patriotism seemed to have expired. Literature, science, and 
the arts almost died out, and there remained a sUenoe almost 
as of the grave, broken only by the noise of the revelries at 
court, amid which there rose up from time to time the omi- 
nous wailings of the gaunt and fomishing multitude. 

The policy of Louis XIV. had succeeded, and France was 
at length " converted." Protestantism had been crushed, and 
the Jesuits were triumphant. Their power over the bodies 
and souls of the people was as absohite as law could make 
it. The wliole education of the country was placed in tlieii- 
hands, and what the character of the next generation was to 
be depended in a great measure upon them. Not only the 
churches and the schools, but even the national prisons, were 
controlled by them. They were the confessors of the bas- 
tiles, of which there were twenty in France, where persons 
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could be incarcerated for life on the authority merely of ^ 
tre9 de eaehet, which were given away or sold.* Besides the 

bastiles and the galley8,f over which the Jesuits presided, 
there were also the state prisons, of which Paris alone con- 
tained about thirty, besides convents, where persons might 
be imnnired without any sentence. "Surely never," says 
Michelet, " had man's dearest treasure, liberty, been more 
lavishly squandered." 

The Church in France had grown immensely rich by the 
property of the Protestants which was transferred to it, as 
well as by royal grants and private benefactions. So far as 
money went, it had the means and the power of doing all 
that it would in moulding the mind and conscience of the 
French nation. The clergy held in their hands one fifth of 
the whole landed }>roperty of the country, estimated to be 
worth about £160,000,000 ; and attached to these lands were 
the serfs, whom they continued to hold as such until the Rev- 
olutiun.J 

And now let us see what was tlie outcome of the action of 
this Church, so rich and so powerful, after enjoying a centu- 
ry of undlspntc'd authority in France, All otlier iaiths had 
been expelled to make way for it; Protestantism had been 
exterminated, and free thought of all kinds had shrunk for a 
time oat of sight. 

What was the result of this exclusive action upon the 
mind and conscience of the French people? The result was 

* Saint Florentin alone gave awuy no fewer than 60,000. Manjr of the 

persons immnml in these liorritilc places were forgotten, or, if they sticoeeded 
in obtuiaiug their rcUase, they iiouietimes issued from their dungeons with 
their e«rs and noses gnawed away by rats. 

t In the reign of Louis XV.,*" The Well-Rclo\ ed," the galleys still con- 
tained many Protestants, betiides persons who had been detected aiding Prot- 
estants to escape. They were regarded as veritable shives, and were occa- 
sionally sold, the price of a gnlley-slave in the \Vell-Bclov(;trs reign being 
about .£120. Voltaire was presented with a galley-slave by M. de Choiseul 

t The dergjr still possetwed serf* in the time of the devolution. The 
whole of the eighteenth century had passed away, together with all the liber* 
ntors, both Koii^senn and \'oltaiie. wlirwc ln<t thought was the enfranchiso- 
niciit ol'the Jura. Vet the juie.st had ^till his serfs. . . . Bondage was 
not expressly abdished till Maich, 17U0. — Mic^xixt^'Sutoiy^tkel' retted 
Revolution. 
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litter emptinesB: to me the words of Carl} le, " emptinesB of 

pocket, of stomach, of head, and of heart." The Church which 
had claimed and obtained the sole control of the rolis^ious ed- 
ucation of France saw itself assail od by its own t)tr<j»ring — 
desperate, ignorant, and so ferocious tiiat iu some places they 
even seized the priests and indecently scourged them in front 
of their own altars.* 

The nation that would not have the Bayles, and Claudefly 
and Saurins of a century before, now cast themselyes at the 
feet of the Voltaires, Rousseaua, and Diderots. Though 
France wonld not have the God of the Hngnenot's Bible, he* 
hold now she accepts the evangel according to Jean Jacqaes, 
and a poor hedizc^ed creatnre, clad in tawdry, is led through 
the streets of Paris in the chazacter of the Goddess of 
Reason ! 

But a large number of the clergy of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Frann had themselves long ceased to believe in 
the truth of wJiul they professed to teach. They had grown 
utterly corrui)ted and demoralized. Their monasteries were 
the abodes of idleness and self-indulgence. Their pulpits 
were mute: their books were empty. The doctors of the 
Sorbonne still mumbled their accustomed jargon, but it had 
become powerless. Instead of the great churchmen of the 
past — Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and Fenelon — there were such 
blind leaders of the blind as the Cardinal de Rohan, the 
profligate confederate of Madame la Motte in the affiur of 
the diamond necklace; the Abb6 Si^yes, the constitution- 
monger ; the Abb6 Raynal, the open assailant of Christianity 
in every form ; and Father Lomenie, the avowed atheist.! 

• Cabltlk — French Jtevolutiott, ii., p. 2. 

f At the Serolatioii maay of the ^ests openly abjarad Christiaiii^, and 

were applauded accordingly. The Bisho}) of rci igaux presented the woman 
whom he had married to the Convention, saying, ''I have taken her from 
among the sans ciilottet>.'' Ills speech was hailed with immense applause. 
Gobel, Archbishop of Paris, presented himself at the bar of the Convention, 
with his >ncars uiul many of his curates, and desired to hiy at the feet of the 
AsMmbly their sacerdotal garments. Citizens," said the president in reply, 
**yaa are worthy of the Kepnblic, becanae you have Mcriliced at the altar of 
your ooontry tbeae Gothic bawbles." GomI and his priests then donned the 
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The corrupt, solf-coiKlemned institution became a tiirget for 
the wit of Voltaire and the eneyclopsedic philosophy of Did- 
erot. It was next assailed by the clubs of Manit, Danton, and 
Robespierre. Tlien the unfed, untaught, desperate victims 
of centuries of oppression and misfjuidance rose up almost as 
one man, and cried " Away with it" — Ecrasez VInfame. The 
churches were attacked and gutted, as those of the Hngne- 
nets had been a century before^ The church«bell8 were cast 
into cannon, the chorch-plate coined into money ; and at 
length ChrlBtianit J itself was abolished by the Convention, 
who declared the Suprwne People to be the only God \ 

The Roman Catholic clergy, who had so long witnessed the 
persecutions of the Hugnenot8,were now persecuted in their 
turn by their own ilocks. Many of them were guillotined; 
others, chained together as the Huguenots liad been, as ere sent 
prisoners to Rochelle and the Isle of Aix. As a body of them 
passed tlirougli Limoges on their way to the galleys, they 
encountered a juocession of asses clothed in j)riests' dresses, 
a mitred sow marching at their head. Some 400 priests lay 
riding in Aix Roads, where the Huguenot galley-slaves had 
been before them — " ragged, sordid, hungry, wasted to shad- 
ows, eating their unclean rations on deck, circularly, in parties 
of a dozen, with finger and thumb; beating their scandalous 
clothes between two stones; choked in horrible miasmata^ 
under dose hatches, seventy of them in a berth through the 
night, so that the aged priest is found lying dead in the morn- 
ing in an attitude of prayer,"* 

Such was the real outcome of the Act of Revocation of 
Louis the Great — Sansculottism and the Reign of Terror ! 
There was no longer tlie massacre and banishment of Hugue- 
nots, but there was the guillotinmg and banishjnent of the 

honmt rouge in token of fraternization with tlie " Friends of Men." Num- 
bers of priests came daily and gave np to the Conventicni their letters cf 
priesthood. Vtiiuix snys, "Those of their j)iedcressor8 who disfingui.^hed 
themselves in the crusades axainst the Uuguenots had slipped their foot in 
Uood ; but these fell ]owa<— Uieir foot slipped in mud." 
* CABI.YL6— /VsRcA BevokHoKt 338. 
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successors of the priests whom Louis had set np. There was 
one other point in which 1793 resembled 1685. The fugitive 
priests fled in precisely the same direction in -which the Hu- 
guenot pastors had done ; and again the persecuted for relig- 
ion's sake made for the old free land of England, to join the 
descendants of the Huguenots, driven out of France for alto- 
gether different reasons a century hefore. 

But the Roman Catholic priests did not fly alone. They 
were accompanied by the nohles, the superintendents of the 
dragonnades. Never, since the flit^ht of Huguenots which 
followed the Kevocation of tlie Edict of Kaiitcs, luid there 
been such an emigration of Frenchmen from France. But 
there was tliis difference between the emigrations of 1085 and 
1793, that whereas in the former })eriod the people avIio emi- 
grated consisted almost entirely of the industrious classes, in 
the latter period they consisted almost entirely of the idle 
classes. The men who now fled were the nobles and priests, 
who had BO misguided and mistaught the people intrusted to 
their charge that in nearly all parts of Franpe they had at 
length risen up in fierce rebellion against them. 

The great body of the people had become reduced to abso- 
lute destitution. They had no possession whatever but their 
misery. They were literally d) ing of hunger. The Bishop 
of Ohartres told Louis XV. that in his ^ocese the men browsed 
like sheep. For want of food, they filled their stomachs with 
grass. The dragoons, who had before been employed to liunt 
(1 )\\ 11 tlie J Iiijuenots because of their attending religious 
meetings, were now employed on a different duty. They 
were stationed in the market-places where meal was exposed 
for sale to keep back the famishing people. In Paris alone 
there were 200,000 beggars prowling about, with sallow faces, 
lank hair, and hung in rags. In 1789, crowds of them were 
seen hovering about the Palais Royal — spectral-looking men 
and starving wom^, delirious flrom fating. Some were said 
not to have eaten for three whole days. The women wan- 
dered about like hungry lionesses, for they had children. 
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One Fonlon, a member of the king's council, on being told of 
the famine endured V)y tlie people, said, "Wait till I am min- 
ister: I will make them eat hay; my horses cat it." The 
words Were l)itterly avenged. The hungry niob seized Fou- 
lon, hanged liim a Id lanteme, and carried his head about the 
streets, his mouth filled with hay. 

From the provinces news came that the starving helots were 
every where rising, burning down the chateaus of the nobles, 
tearing up their title-deeds, and destroying their crops. On 
these occasions the church-bells were rung by way of tocsm, 
and the population of the parish turned out to the work of 
destruction. Seventy*two chateaas were wrecked and burnt 
in the Ma9onnais and'Beaujolais alone ; and the conflagration 
spread throughout Dauphin y, Alsace, and the Lyonnais, the 
very quarters from which the Huguenots had been so fero- 
ciously driven out a century before. 

There was scarcely a district in which the Huguenots had 
pursued their various brandies of industry, now wholly sup- 
pressed, in winch the starvinu: and infuriated peasantry did 
not work wild havoc, and take revenge upon their lords. 
They had learned but too well the lessons of the sword, the 
dungeon, and the scaffold, which their rulers had taught them, 
and the Keign of Terror which followed was but the natural 
outcome of the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, the wars of 
the dragonnades, the cruelties which followed the Act of Rev- 
ocation, and a long course of like teaching. But the victims 
had now changed places. Now it waa the nobles who were 
persecuted, burnt out, had their estates confiscated, and were 
compelled to fly fbr their lives. 

The dragonnades of the Huguenots became repeated in the 
noyades of the Royalists ; uud again Nancy, Lyons, Rouen, 
Bordeaux, Montauban, and numerous other places, witnessed 
a repetition of the cruelties of tlie preceding century. At 
Nantes, where the famous Edict of Toleration, atlerward re- 
voked, was proclaimed, the guillotine was worked until the 
headsman sank exhausted ; and to hasten matters, a general 
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fusillade in the plain of St. Mauve followed, of raeii, women, 
and children. At Paris, the hideous MaraL called for "eight 
hundred gibbets," in convenient rows, to hang the enemies of 
the jM'ople. He would be satisfied witli nothing short of 
"twti Iiiiiidred thousand aristocratic heads." 

It is unnecessary to pursue the dreadful story farther. 
Suffice it to say that the nobles, like the priests, fled out of 
France to escape the fury of the people, and they too made 
for England^ where they received the same aBylam that had 
been extended to their clergy, and before them to the Hngne- 
notfl. To prevent the flight of the noblesse, the same meas- 
ures were adopted by the Convention which Loais XIV: 
adopted to prevent the escape of the Huguenots. Hie front- 
iers were strictly guarded, and all the roads patroled which 
led out of France. Severe laws were passed against emigra- 
tion, and the estates of fugitive aristocrats were declared to 
be confiscated to the state. Nevertheless, many ^licceeded 
in makmg their escape into Switzerland, Germany, and En- 
gland. 

It fared still worse with Louis XVX and his beautiful 
queen Marie Antoinette. They were the most illustrious vic- 
tims of the barbarous policy of Louis XIV. That monarch 
had sowed the wind, and they now reaped the whirlwind. 
A mob of starving men and women, the genuine offspring of 
the Great King, burst in upon Louis and his consort at Ver- 
sailles, shouting Bread! bread!'* They were very differ- 
ent from the plumed and garlanded courtiers accustomed to 
worship in these gilded saloons, and by no means so obse- 
quious. They insisted on the king and queen accompanyins* 
them to Paris, virtually their prisoners. The royal family 
tried to escape, as the Huguenots had done before them, 
across the frontier into Germany. But in vain. The kiiKj's 
own highway was closed against liira, and the fugitives were 
led back to Fari'^ rind the guillotine. 

The last act of the unfortunate Louis was his attempt to 
address a few words to his subjects, when the drums were 
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ordered to be beaten, and his voice was drowned by the 
noise. It was remembered that the last occasion on which a 
like scene had occurred in France was on the occasion of the 
execution of the young Huguenot pastor Fulcran Rey at 
Bcaucairc. When he opened his mouth publicly to confess 
his faith, the drummers posted round the scaffold were 
oidcrt'd to beat, and his dying bpeoch remained unheard. 
Tlie slaughter of the martyred preacher was thus terribly 
avenged. 

We think we are justitied in saying that, but for the per- 
secution and expulsion of the Huguenots at the Revocation 
of tlie Edict of Kantes in 1685, the Revolntion of 1789 most 
probably never wonld have occurred. The Protestants s\x\> 
plied that enterprising and industrious middle class which 
gives stability to every state. They provided remunerative 
employment for the population, while at the same time 
they enriched the kingdom by their enterprise and industry. 
Moreover, they funiished that virtuous and religions element 
in society without which a nation is but so much chaff that 
is diiveu V>efore the wind. When they were Fiippressed or 
banished, tliere was an end to their industrial iuidertukui<rs. 
The farther growth of a prospeious middl*' class was prevent- 
ed ; and the inisgovcmment of the ruling class being un- 
checked, the great body of the working order were left to 
idleness, nakedness, and famine. F-tith in God and in good 
died out ; religion, as represented by the degenerate priest- 
hood, fell into contempt, and the reign of materialism and 
atheism began. Frightful distress at length culminated in 
revolution and anarchy; and there being no element of sta- 
bility in the state — ^no class possessing moral weight to stand 
between the infuriated people at the one end of the social 
scale, and the king and nobles at the other — the imposture 
erected by the Great Louis was as-sailed on all sides, and 
king, Church, and nobility were at once swept away. 

As reirards the emigration of the Hufjnenots in 1685, and 
of the uobleB and clergy in 1789, it must be acknowledged 
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that the former was by much the most calamitous to France. 
"Was the one emigration greater than the other?** says 
Michelet **I do not know. That of 1685 was probably 
from three to four hundred thousand persons. However this 

may be, there was this great difference : France, at the emi- 
gration of'89, lost its idlers ; at the other its workers. The 
terror of '89 struck the individual, and each feared for his 
life. The terror of the dragonnades struck at heart and con- 
science ; then men feared for their all." 

The one emigration consisted for the most ])ait of nobles 
and clergy, who leil no traces of their settlement in the coun- 
tries which gave them asylum; the other emigration com- 
prised all the constituent elements of a people — skilled work- 
men in all branches, manufacturers, merchants, and profes- 
sional men; and wherever they settled they founded numer- 
ous useful establishments which were a source of prosperity 
and wealth. 

Assuredly England has no reason to regret the asylnm 
which she has in all times so freely granted to fugitives fly- 
ing from religious jjcrseeution abroad; least of all has she 
reason to regret the settlement within her borders of so 
large a number of industrious, intelligent, and high-minded 
Frenchmen, who have made this country their home since the 
Revocation of the £dict of Nantes, and thereby not only stim- 
ulated, and in a measure created, British industry, but also in- 
fluenced, in a remarkable degree, our political and religious 
history. 
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L EARLY SETTLEMENT OF FOREIGN ARTISANS IN 

ENGLAND. 

Tm first exteM i ye immigntioii <^ foreign artisaiiB of which we have my 
aocount took filaoe in the rdgn cf Heniy n. It was occasioned by an innn- 
datioa in the Low Countries which dis])ossessed many of the inhabitants, when 
large numbers of them came over into England. They were well received by 
the king, who forwurded » oody of them to Carlisle, for the purj^ose of plant- 
ing them on the then unsettled and almost desert lands a4iaeent to the Scotch 
border. Bnt the lawless state of the district was fitfal to tlie qniet pnrsnits 
of the FlenSqgs, and Henry subsequently directed their removal to the penin- 
sula of Gowor, in South Wales. 'J'bere the Flemings l)€gnn and snccossfully 
carried on tlieir trntle of cloth-wenving. They formed a community by them- 
selves, and jeuluusly preserved their nationality. The dintrict long continued 
to be known as little Eta^^and b^ond Wales;" and to this day the oom- 
mnnity of Gower is to a great extent distbct and sqwrate from that of the 
surrounding country. 

Another colony of Flemings settled about the wime time at Worsted, near 
ivorwit h, lind " worsted" stutts soon become common. These colonists were 
the first to introduce into England water-driven oorn-mills, wind-mills, and 
fulling-mills. They also reintroduced the art of building in brick, which had 
not been practiced in Hngland since the time of the Romans. Traces of their 
early brick-work are still obser\*able in several of the old churches at Norwich 
and Worsted — Worsted churcli furnishing an unmistakable s))ecimen of early 
Flemisih ardiitectnre. Other cokmiea of Flemish fishomen settled at Brigh- 
ton, NewhaTen, and other places along the south coast, where thdr lineage is 
still traceable in local words, names, ana places.* 

Other Flemings established themselves still farther north. t At Benvick- 
upon-Tweed they <M cu})ied a large factor}- called the Red Hall, situated in the 

• "Strombolo" or "Htroml)anrn" (strenm-balls) i>4 the pure Flemish name jrivcu 
here to pieces of black hitmncu, charircd with tfulohur and »alt, fotuid ulouiirtlie coast. 
It is one of the many hidicalions of an early Fleniiwli colony offlsher}'.— MntHAv'ti 
8u»tex. 

t A writer in the Kdinburq Revieic (July, 1SG.1) says, " Daring the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries Flemish colonics have been traced m Berwick, St. Andrew's, Perth, 
Dumbarton, Avr, PeebleSj Lanark, Edinburg, and in the districts of Benfrew.shire. 
Cljdesdale, ana Annandale. These strangers lived under the ncotsetlon of a suedsi 
code of nercsatile law; and reosnt iaverogations have estsDHSbed the ftact that, a 
huttdred years befbire tlM great Baltic Atsoaatlon came Into belnfr« we bad a Hsnse- 
atlc I^acruc In Scotisnd, email and iinimpnrtant comparativHv, but known by that 
%enr name. This WS8 in the time of David I., toward the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tmy.- 

z 
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main street of the town. The principal business carried on by them there WM 
the export of wool, wool-fells, nnd liitle*, aiul the imiwrt of iron, weapons, im- 
plements, niid nicrchandiise of various kinds. These Flemish traders were 
under the syeciul protection of the Scotch king, to whom tfiej rendered loval 
service in Tettim | for history relates that on the Btorming of Berwick bjr Ed- 
ward I., in 12U(;, the Flemings bftrricftded themselves hi the Ked ITall, and 
defemk'd tl)oin>olves with sudi courage and obsttoacj that, rather than ear- 
render, they were buried t(* ii man in the inins. 

A new impulse was given to the immigration of Fleniisli artisans into En- 
l^and by the protracted intestine fends arising out of the dynastic qiurrda of 
the Bursnndian princes, which utisettled indnstry and kept the Low Countries 
in a state of constant turmoil. V>nx perhaps a still more potent muse of Flem- 
ish emi<;nitioii was tiie severity of the regulations enl'orccd by the tniilil?! or 
trades unions of Flanders, Ghent, Bruges, Liege, and tlic other great towns, 
which became so many centres of cconmerelfll mono]joly. Tlie rich guilds 
combined to cnish the poorer ones, and the privil^ed to root out the unpriv- 
ileged. Such artisans as would not submit to their exactions were liable to 
havp tlifir lfKim<; broken and their dwelliuys <t:iittc(1. and to l>c themselves ex- 
jjelled u iih their tiimiUeti beyond tl»e walls, it they took shelter in the neigh- 
boring villages, and b^n to exercise their catting there, they w^ occasion- 
ally pursued by the armed men of the guilds, who burned down the places 
which Iiad given them refuge, and drove them forth into the wide world with 
no other possession than their miser}-.* 

Thejie persecuted artisans, who had earned their living for the most part 
by working up Flnglish. wool into Flemish doth, naturally turned their eyes 
in the direction of England, and all who could find the means of emigrating 
made haste to fly, and place the sea between them and the tyranny of the 
trades unions. 

Although the early Knghsh kings iiad been accustomed to encoumi^e the 
immigration of foreign artisans, it was not until the reign of Edward ill., 
usually styled " the fiither of English commerce," that any decided progress 
was made by tliis conntry in nutirafactnring industry. That .Hagacions mon- 
arch held that, as regarded the nccov-siirics of life, clothing ii^ well as f. lod. tlie 
penple of hi*^ kinf.n1f>m shonld I r .-.s i;n:< h ::s possible indepciuliMir of tVuviijn 
supply, lu the early part ot" liis rei>^n tlic English i)eople lehed mainly upon 
the flonish manufiicturers for the better sorts of dothing, while the English 
wool-^nroHrm looked to the Flemish wcMil-markots as the chief outlet for their 
produce. So long as peaceful relations existed l)etween the two countries, the 
exchnn;^o r»f the r;;w |)rodn« c for the nuunil'actured articles w vwi on, to the 
bcueht of botii. liut when these were iuteiTuptod by civic broils in F'landers, 
by feuds among the guilds, or by war between the two countries, serious in> t 
conveniences were immediatdy felt. The English producer lost a market for 
his staple at the same time that the English consumer v.'as derived of the 
supply of clothing on wliic-h he had been accustomed to rely. 

The question naturally occuired to the Eugliiih king, Why not establish 
markets for the staple at home, and work up the wool into doth by the hands 

• See At.tmeyf.e'8 cnriom* pamphlet iUnstrativc of this sabject, entitled Soticcs Hi¥ 
JoriguM «ttr to ViU» de Fepmnffhent Ghent, 1S10. 
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of onr own people 7 This i^peored to him both reaBonable imd desirable ; and 

to accomiili^li I'oth objects, Edward proceeded to invite Flemish artisans to 
come river in iiureaseit tiitmlwrs and settle in Kiiglaiul, with the view of teach- 
ing the Knglisii work-jieoide the arts of s])inning, dyeing, and wenving the 
be{*t kinds of cloth, lie accordiugiy sent abroad agents tu induce them to 
come over to this ooantry, pRnmsing them protection, and holding out libn^ 
offers to such as should emhraoe his invitation. 

Fuller, in his Church Historrf, gl\ es the following curious account of the 
means resorted to by Edward : " Knglishmen," he says, "nt thi< time knew 
no more what to do witli the wool than the sheep tJiat wear it, as to any arti- 
fidal and curious drapery, thdr best cloths bang no bettn* ttian fHeaes, such 
was their coarseness from want of sldil in the making. Unsuspected oms- 
saries were employed by our king in those countries, who wrought themselves 
into faniiliarity with such I>ntchmon as were absolute masters of their trade, 
but not masters of themselves, as journeymen and apprentices. They be- 
moaned the .slavisiiness of these poor serA-ants, whom thdr masters used rath> 
er like heathens than Christians ; yea, rather lilw horses than men ; early up, 
and liite in bed, and all day hard work, and harder fare, as a few herrings and 
mouldy ( heese, and all to enrich the chinls their masters, with profit to them- 
selves. But oh ! how happy should tliey be if they would hut i ome into En- 
gland, bringing their mystery with them, which would provide them welcome 
in ail phices. Here th^ should fbed on fiit beef and mutton till nothing but 
thdr fullness should stint their stomadis. Yea, they should feed on the la- 
bors of their ow n liand.<, enjoying a proportionnhle profit of their gains to 
themselves ; their beds should be gocid, and their ]>edtellow8 better, seeing 
the richest yeomen in England would not disdain to many their daughters 
imto them, and such the English beauties that the most envious foragner 
ioonld not but commend them." 

Tlie representations made by Edward's agents were not without their eflect 
in inducing many of the distressed Flemings to come over and settle in vjiri- 
ous parts of England. But anotlier circumstance materially contributed to 
hasten the 4»odtt8 <tf the fbr^gn artisans. This was the sudden outbreak of 
war between England and France in 1886. Philip de Valols, the FVcnch 
king, artfully stirred np Louis de Ncvers, Count of Flanders, to strike a Mow 
against England in his behalf ; and an order was issued by him for the arrest 
of all the English then in the Low Countries. The order was executed; hut 
it was speedily felt that the blow had been atrack nt FLinders rather than at 
England. 

Edward, on his part, was not slow to retaliate. He prohibited the export 
of English Avool as well as thf imiiort of Flemish cloth. The Flemings thus 
{Mind themselves at the same muinent deprived of their indispensable supply 
of raw material, and shut out from one of the principal markets for the sale 
of thdr goods. At the same time Edward took the opportunity of reiterat- 
ing, which he did with increased ctf'ect, his invitation to the Flemish aiti^;n:s 
to come over to England, where they would he amply snjijilied with wool, i;t;d 
])ro\idcd with ready markets tor uli the clotli they could manufacture, lie 
granted a ciiarter for tlie express pui-pose of protecting such foreign merchants 
and artisans as might settle in EngM^ffuuranteeing them security in the 
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parsnit of their Indastly, Areedom to tnde within the realm, exemptitni from 
certain duties, good and prompt justico, good weight, and good measure* 
Tliesc meaRures prove<l sitccei'?ful in n remarkable degree. Large numbers 
of Flemings forthwith migrated into England, bringing with them their tools, 
their skill, and their industry. The French' king tried, when too Inte, to stop 
the emignitkm, bat he ftmnd it impowible to atop tiie lliglit of the aitiaana 
through the ports of Flanders into the dominions of hu enemy. 

The great migrations of Flemings into Kn^land in tbf» veiL'ii of Edward 
III. may be said, in some measure, to have laid the foundations of English 
mxmufacturing iudustrj'. The Dutch statesman De Witt, referring to it as 
matter of history, obeorved that befbre the removal of the cloth-trade to En- 
gland the Netherlanders ooold deal well enou^di with the English, "they be- 
ing only shepherds and wool-merchants, "t IM i 1 n let also, renewing the same 
events, says, "Before England was the great manufactory of ironware and 
woolens for the world, siio was a manutactoty of wool and mesit. From time 

immonorial her people had been a cattle-breeding, sheep-rearing race 

I take it that tiie English diaracter has been seriously modified by these emi- 
grations, which went on durin;? the whole of the fourteenth century-. Previ- 
ously we find no indications of that ]»ntient iiidnstrv w hich now- distinguislies 
the English. By endeavoring to separate Flanders and England, the French 
king only stfanulated Flemidi emigration, and Md the foondation of Eng^d's 
manuikctnres.'^ 

The Flennsli cloth-workers, as they came over, had special districts assign- 
ed to them, w itli s|>ecial liberties and pri\ ileges. They were planted all over 
England — in London, in Kent, in Somerset, in Norfolk, in >iottinghamshire, 
in Yoikshire, in Lancsaalurei and as to north as Kendal in Westmoreland. 

Seventy Walloon fiunlliea from Brabant were settled in the ward of Candle- 
mtdkf L(Midon, and two meeting-places were assigned to them — one in Lau- 
rence Ponntney church-yard, the other in t!ie < lmroli yard of St. Man\ Som- 
erset. Stow says they were weavers of drapery, taper}', and naperj' — in other 
words, of woolen and linen stuffs. Guilds were established in connecdon 
with the new branches of trade ; and, with a view to their encoaragement, the 
king himself joined them as a guild brother. 

Tlie name of the leader of one of tlie e irlin-Jt hands of Flemish emigrants 
lias l>een lianded down to us — that of John Kempc, a Fleinish woolen-weaver, 
to whom royal letters of protection were granted in 1330, to exercise Ins art, 
an^ " to teach it to soch of our people as shall be inclined to learn it." The 
Uke protection was extended to his men, servants, and ap])rentices, and to all 
his good-; and ehattels whatsoever. Kempe eventnnllv settled at Kendal, and 
there hegan the mannfaetnre nf cloths, which continues to this day, the de- 
scendant.* of Kein]»e being still traceable in Kendal and the neighborhood. § 

Six years after Kempe eame over, Edward granted similar protection to 

two Brabant weavers, who settled at York, and carried on their trade there. 

They are describetl in the royal letter as ** "Williehnus de Brabant et Ilan- 

cheinus de Brabant, textores," after the latter of whom the hank or skein <^ 

worsted is said to have been caUed. 

* "RYumt—Feedera, li., T4T. t Da Wirv— The SfyiM Intereat qfOs^kmiL 

t MiciiBi.KT— HMfoTT/ o/FraiMc; ImoIc vi., cb. 1. 
{ NicuouiON— iinna^ t^f Kendal, 2d edition, p. 286. 
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Tlie woolen-cloth trade ^eein.s early to iiave become established at Notting- 
liain, and gave rise in the town and eountf to many considerable fiunilies, 
some of whose names indicate a Flemish origin. Thus there were the Bugges 
and \Villoii;;hhvs, joint ancestors of the hou>c of Willoughby (Lord Middle- 
ton), at WoUnton, near Nottingham ; the Mappurley», Thurkods, Amyases, 
Plumtres, Tamesleys, I3ingham», and Hunts.* 

Odier f lemiDgs planted thenuelveB in the west of England, end in conne 
of time their fulling-miUi were busily at work along the streams of Wiltshire, 
Somerset, and South Gloucester, where the manufacture of cloth still continues 
to flourish.! Bath and Bristol nlso shared in the prosjierity whicli followed 
the introduction of this new branch of trade. At the latter place, three 
brothtts of the name of Blanket, taking advantage of the immigration of (he 
foreign artisans, set up looms in Adr houses Ibr the weaving of doth. The 
magiBtrates, on hearing of their proceedings, tried to stop them by heavy 
fine;;, on whicli the brothers Blanket appealed lo the king. Edward imme- 
diately wrote to tlie cor])Oration that, ''considering the manufectures may 
turn out to the great advantage of us and all the people of our kingdom, 
yon are to permit the machines to be erected in their [die Flemings*] houses, 
without making cm that account any re]iroach, hinderance, or undue exac- 
tion." Tliis royal order had the effect ot checking the oppressive interference 
of the coriKtration. The brothers Blanket were accordingly enabled to pro- 
ceed with their operations, and blankets^ soon became an important branch 
of Bristol mann&ctare. 

B^re the time of Edward III. the cmnmon people had been accustomed 
to wear coarse clothe> m sde of lieni]), hut on the introduction of blanket.*! 
they came into g;encral use for ])urposes of clothing. The bhuikets 'ivcre also 
used by travelers, £>oldicrh, and i^portsmen, instead of tlie loose mantle and 
pockened cloak and cape, which, with the long loose robe or gown, had been 
found very inconvenient. When bedsteads were introduced in the same reign 
— iKjfore which time people slept on rushes, straw, or feni, laid on the floor — 
blankets were introduced as part of the nwessary bed-furniture; and repeat- 
ed mention of them is made in the "Expenses of the Great Wardrobe of Ed- 
ward III., 1 347-9. **% A considerable demand being thus created for the imw 
article, the brothers Blanket soon became rich men, and rose to honor and 
dignity. Tliomas, the yoimgcst brother, to whom the merit of introducing 
the manufacture was chiefly due, served as high bailiflf of Bristol in 1349, and 

• Mr. Felkin, of Nottingham, informs ub that the woolen-cloth mnmifnctnro flour- 
ished in ttie town before the time of King John. That monarch staid ui the pUice 
several times, in a bnihliiii,' called Kinf: .roTiiiV Palace, lately taken down. He grant- 
ed a charter to NotiiBghum, iu which persons wtihiu ten liiilea of it were forbidden 
to M'ork woolen cloth except it wan dyed in the honmgh. 

t At rt Inter date ('2*>th Honry VlT.) Anthony Bonvls', an Italian, introdnceil the art 
of hjiinnin^' with the di.-'tatT in Dr\ oiijihire, and begun the innkiu;^ of Dtn-oni-hire kei- 
9ey% and coxal clolhi'. Before hiti time only friezes and plain coarse cloths were 
made in that county. 

1 1( bas been nuppot^cd by ?<>mc that the brothers Blanket ga%'0 its distinctive name 
to tbe now familiar woolen bed-sheet. But, as the article was well-known abroad hv 
the same name OAanehet—ttoxa tbe ab«ence of color}, it iti more likely that tbe blank'> 
et gave f ts name to tbe brothers, than Ibat tbe article was named after tbem. It was 
qufte nHtnd in thor^e davB for men to take the name of tbe artfele they maoafiictared 
or the trade thev lived \)y. WOib cloth and Clii(fier6iMfo wece, however, ao called aftcf 
the persons who fir»t manufactured then in tbe west <tf Bngumd. 

( AreAceologia^ vol. xxxi. 
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the two other hiotliers successively represented the city iu ParUainent — Ed- 
ward in 1862, and Edmund in 1869. 

The clotb-manttfiicturcs of Kent, also, roee into importance reason of 
the skill and euterjirise of the Flemings. They planted their fulling-mills 
along the rivers Cray and l>art,* the weavers settling; princijially at O in- 
hrook, Goudhurst, aud the neighboring nllages. Many of the snuill tree- 
holders of the Weald veal their sons to learn the trade, and they after^vard 
Bet np as mannfaetoren on their own aceoont. At eonnty meetings the 
" rii i\y-coats of Kent" carried all before them — gray doth being the i^revail- 
iii;^' (dlor of tlie Kentish article, as that of Kendal was 1 1"' ♦ loth- 

trade has, however, long since departed from Cranbrook, then the centre of 
the Kentish trade — its manufactures, like so many others, ha\ing migrated 
northward; and the only indications remaining of the extinct branch of in- 
dttstiy are the ancient ketones, evidentlj of ilemisfa origin, which are still 
to be seen in the principal street of the town. 

Nonvich and the neighboring towns continued to dori^ e incron-iug advan- 
tage** from the influx of foreign artisans. To the trade oi spiiiniug worsted, 
that of manufacturing it into cloth was added in 133C, after which date the 
lattw branch became the leading mannfiwtare of the ciiy. Norwich was ap> 
pointed by royal edict one of the ten staple towns for the sale of wool, wool- 
fells, and cloths, to which merchants resorted from all parts for purposes of 
businef??. Enjoying such privile^^es, Norwich became a centre of busv in- 
dustry, aud the adjoining towns of Worstead and VVj'mondham shared in its 
prosperity, "every one," says an ancient chronicler, having combers, card- 
ers, qtinsters, fullers, dyers, pressen, packers, and fleeoeHBmters." 

MThile the Flemish artisans pro^^pered, the English yeomen grew rich with 
t1i*'TT! *' Happy the yeoman's house," says; Fuller, '* into which one of these 
lJutcliinen did enter, bringing industry and wealth along \\ ith him. 8uch 
who came in strangers within the doors soon after went out bridegrooms and 
xetuined sons-inrlaw. Yea, those yeomen in whose houses they harbored 
soon proceeded gentlemen, gaining great estates to themselTes, arms and 
worship to their families, "t 

Edward continued indefatigable in hh efforts to promote the establisluuent 
and extension of the new branches of industry. .Some of the measures which 
he adopted w ith this object, view ed by the light of the present day, may seem 
to dis])lay more seal than wisdom. Thus he ordered that none but English- 
made cloth should be worn throughout England, exc^t by himself and cer- 
tain privileged persons of the higher da^jpes. He not only fixed by edict the 
}>rices of clotli, but prescribed the kind to l»e worn by tradesmen, mechanics, 
and rustics respectively, as well as the quality of the woolen shrouds tliey 
were to be bnrtod in ! 

To foster the home trade, Edward gave free license to all persons whatso- 
ever to make English cloth, while at the same time he rigidly excluded that 
of foreign manufacture. He also endeavored to prohibit the export of English 
wool ; but it was found diificult to enforce this meastire, as it inflicted even 

• Mofit of the paper-millK now Pituated on these streams were originally flilUoip 
millSi a« 16 showa by the title-deeds of tbe properties still extant. 
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more iujury ou the Englisii wool-grower tlian it did on the foreign manufuc- 
tarer. The annual production of English wool was so larger that it was im- 
possible for the Hemish immigrants, help^ though they were bv their En- 
glish journeymen and apprentices, to work it up into cloth. The English 
market nccoidingly became glutted with wool, at the same time that the Flem- 
ish and French weuversj continued to famish for want of raw material fruiu 
England. Nature set up her usual remedy onder such circumstances, and es- 
tablished the Smuggler. Al! round the coast the law was set at defiance, and 
WO(d Avas surreptitiously sent abroad through every port.* As it was found 
impossible to mniiitnin restrictions so rigid inul so injurious, they were speed- 
ily relaxed. The exy)ort of wool was again legalized on payment of n duty 
of 40s. the pack, or equal to about £G of oiu* present money, and the extent 
of the trade may be infonred from the fact that the impost thus levied pro- 
duced about £250,000 a year. 

At the same time, Flemish cloth was ngain admitted on payment of duty, 
for it was found that the produ< Tion of English cloth was m yet insufficient 
for the home consumption. This latter measure also hnd tlic etlect of stimu- 
lating the English manuiacturers to increased indu^stry uiid euter|)rise, and 
the result was that, before long, cloth of Engfidi make was exported in large 
quantities, not only to France, Denmarkffand Gennany, bat to Flanders it- 

* The restrictions on the exportation of En^'Iish wool long continued la foroe^ and 
"owllDg," or wool-«mugg]iug, became the buaineas of a large piurt of the eoaat popu* 
latlon, especially along the sDores of Sussex and Kent. There was alwaiw, howei'er, 
a strong patriotic party at home, favorable to the encourapement nf Encrli^h raamifac- 
tares by artlfldnl methods, such as the prohibition of the export of English wool. 
The Lansdnwne MSS. (T9t> f. 2, British Museum) ctnitain a pof-ni of the time of Henry 
IV., supposed to have been the comuosilion of a monk, containing many curious ref- 
erences to thig early branch of Bngllsli Industry. The writer says : 

" Ther ys noother pope, emperowre, nor kyng, 
Bysscnop, eardynnl, or nuy man levvng, 

Of whnt rnndicion, or ' ' inaner dcffree, 
Jiuryng thcyre IcvyuL' il.ui luimt have thynges lij — 
Mete, drvuk. and chnh, to every niMtine'S SttStynaunoe^ 
They leiig alle iij, without varyaunce." 

The writer goes on to say that In respect of the iiJ, England "of all the tebnes in 
the worlde ber^ the the lanteme and he nrocceds to show that not only Bngllah 
wool, but English clothe, were in demand anrond : 

Ffor the marchanntis comme owie wollys for to Iqp^ 
Or elles the cloth that made thereoffsykyrly, 
Oute of dvverae loudes fer bevond the 

To have thyse merchnundyss into Ibeyr contro." 

Toward the conclusion of the poem, the writer urges the withholding of wool from 
the foreigners as <«« of tha moet ellbctnal means of promoting Bnglanl*s prospeil^ : 

And (Tulle favne that they mav be subject to tblp lond, 

Yf we kepe the woollys /traytly owt of their hoiid, 

For by the endraperyiip therco'fr tti< y have theyre pustynannce, 

And thus owre enmys be snjjportyd to our gret hynderaunce. 

And therefor, for the love of God in trinyte, 

Conceyve well these mators, and scherysshe the comynalte, 

That theyre pore levyntr, pynftille and advereyt^, 

May be attratyd into \velth, ryches«, and prosperyt<5." 

t In the year VMM we tlud Edwaid ill. addressing' Mafinuf, kiiiir of Norway, on be- 
half of some EiiLTlish merchants of Norwich, Yarnioiilh, St. Edmund's Hury, and dol- 
Chester, who had ?eut out a '^hip bound fur Schonen. laden with wuoleu cloths and 
other mer( haudi!<e to the value of jom merki*. The ship was lying in a harl)or in 
Norway when a storm came on, nnd ihe rrew carried the goods on shore for safety, 
upon which Ihey were seized bv the klnL''s <ifflcers. Hence Edward'i! demand for Im- 
mediate restitution of the good?, with damages to the owners, which was promptly 
complied with. 
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self. Indeed, the praeperily of the woden-trade was snch that the wealth it 
brought to the nation \s said to have materially contributed to the militaiy 

jniccesses of F-dward, nnd lieljted him to win the battles fif Cm-y and Voitiers, 
in like manner a* tlie spiuuing-jcuny of Arkwright mid the steam-engine ol 
Watt enabled us in later times successfhUy to contend \nth the gigantic mili- 
taiy power of the fint Napoleon. 

Various other hi anchen of indu^itn' were abont the same time planted io 
England by the Llemish and other foreign artisans. In 1308 Edward III. 
indticed three Dutch clock-makers to settle in London to i)ractice their craft : 
John and William Uninam, and John Latuyt, of Delft. The kings who suc- 
ceeded Edward pursued the same policy, and from time to t{me induced fresh 
bodies of foreign artisans to settle in Ei^^baid, and begin new brandies of 
dtilled industr}-. Thus Richard II. invited a colony of Flemish linen-weavers 
to I II I on in V^^l, and they took up their abodes for the most part in Can- 
non-Street. \\here they lonj; jirospered.* He n\^\ indn^"ed a band ol" silk- 
weavers from Lucca to settle in ttic city, and teach his subjects their trade. 
Hiat the art mnst hare made progress is obrious from the feet that in 1468 
the native silk-weavers turned round vfoa the Ibreignors and protested against 
their competition. There were then said to l)e al>ottt a thousand women, in 
nunneries ami jirivnte dwellings, practicing the art of -^ilk-thnm ing, and, in a 
petition presented hy these silk-women to rarliament, they coniphiin of the 
Ix)mbard8 and other Italians, who, they «ay, "import such quantities of 
threads, ribbands, and other silken articles, that they are greatly impoverished 
thereby." 

The art of metallurgy being a branch of industry systematically studied 
and jiracticed in Germany, rej^ated invitations. neeonijKinied by liberal prom- 
ises of reward, were held out to German miners to !«ettle in Enghmd. Thus 
Edward III. invited a body of them to instruct his subjects in copper-miuing, 
under a grant made to certain adventurers to w<nk the mines of Shiddam in 
Korthnniberland, Alstone Moor in Cumberland, and Richmond in Yorkshire. 
Ileniy VI. ]inrsued the fsatne policy, and in W'.W we find him invitin;; three 
f.imon« (iennan miners, named Micliael (losselvn, Cleor^re Ilarbryke. and 
ilathew Laweston, with thirty skilled workmen of Bohemia and Huugairy, to 
superintend and work the royal tinnocdnes in Cornwall ; and a few years later 
the same monarch invited Jdm de Schieldame, a goitlanan of Zealand, with 
sixty workmen, to come over and instruct his subjects in the inanniacttire of 
salt. Edward IV. also eought the aid cif Flemish nrtis;nis fur le?ss }»cneeful 
purposes, for we tint! liim in 1 (71 l.andin i: a corps of tlirec hundred Flemish 
armorers at Ravenspurg, in Vorksliire, tor the purpose ot maimiacturiug iiand- 
gnns for his army. 

Again, in the reign of Edward VI., we find a party of G«mian miners, con- 
sisting of laborers, smiths, carpenters, assayen, drainer!^ and colliers, setting 

out from Frankfort and arrivin*^ nt Antwerp, where thoy wfiited the arrival 
of a consigrmieut of kersey (s. the s^ule of which was to provide for their convey- 

• In a ])flmpblct published in IfiW, entitled Englami'n Advocate, Eurnjyf'ft Monitor, 
beinj; an entreaty ui behalf of the English rilk-wenvers and Kilk-thrnrapterj', the 
wTiter, »ptealci]i|(of tbe decav of tbe tracW. obf>erv«s; **8ure 1 nm, the case ie extremely 
tiUered with tbe wesiws nnce Cannon Street, both sides tbe way, was nothtng bift 
weaver's worktops.**— P. 80. 
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ance to England.* Elizabeth also invited skilled miners from Geriuaiiy to 
settle in Eni^and, for the purpose of teaching the people the best methods of 
wocldiig. To two of these, named Hocfastetier and Thurknd, of Augsboig, 
the qneen granted a patent to f-enrcli for gold, silver, quicksilver, and co|^>er, 
ill eigiit counties, with jxjw er to convert the proceeds to tlieir own use. Hoch- 
stetter first estabUshed cupper-works at Keswick, in Cumberland, which were 
irorked to great advantage. Their ancoess was indeed such, that it was said 
of Qneen Elisabeth tiiat she left more brass than she had found iron ordnance 
in Enghmd. But when the German miners died out, ttie wovka fell into de- 
cny. and the mitie.s l eased to be worked. Fuller, the Clmrch historian, w rit- 
ing in 1G64, after they had been "laid in," surmised that pr<)l)ahly the hury- 
ing of so much steel in the bowels uf men during the late civil wars hath hin- 
dered the farther digging of copper ont of the bowels of the earA." The 
same Hochstetter afterward proceeded to qpen out ihe stlvet^mines of Cardie 
ganshire, in the township of Skiber}' Coed, and woi ked them to considerable 
profit. Letters-patent were also granted to Corneiiu.s de Vos, n Diitcliman, 
for working alum-mines ; and to William Humphreys and Christopher Schutz, 
a German from ^Vnnaburg, in Saxony, to dig and work ail mine^ besides those 
flpeeified in the other patents. The companies formed aoder these grants are 
said to have turned out most adTantageously both k/e the crown and the pat- 
«itee?.t 

The first saw-mills, wire-mills, and paper-mills in Enp'land were, in like 
manner, set on f(x>t by Dutch and Germans, then highly skilled in mechanical 
engineering, while the Flemings were more devoted to the various branches 
of the textile manufacture. Thus, in 1666, tlie Christopher Sdintz above 
mentioned started the first wire-drawing mill in England. About the same 
time, Josejth Lahan, a Dntchman, erected wire-works near Tintern Abbey, 
and the descendants of the funily are still traceable in the neighborhood. 
Godfrey Box, of Liege, began the same business at Esber, iu Surrey, where 
it was afterward oondnned by two Geraums, Momroer and Jl^netcim. The 
art of needle-nudcing was introduced bj another German named Ellas Crowse. 
Stow says that before his tinie n, Spai^sh n^gro made needles in Cheapside, 
but held his art a per ret. i h ■ Germans were moro open, and taught other 
workmen the trade, tiiereby establishing a considcraljie branch of industry. 
**For," says the quaint Fidler, "the needle is» woman's pencil, and embroi- 
dery is the masterfuece thereof. Tliis industrious instrument— needle, qwun 
ne idle, as some will Iwvie it*-maintaineth many millions ; yea, he who desir* 
eth a blessing on the plough and the needle comprehends fnost employments, 
at home and abroad, by land and by sea." 

Pa})er-making was another art introduced, like printing, from the Low 
Countries. Caxton brought over from Haarlem, about 14G8, a Dutch printer 

* Calendar efStaU Papern, Foreign Series, 1M7-10SA. It Is not quite dear flrom (he 
State Paper records that this mining party round kfeking their heels on the Antwerp 

qunyH ever reached their intended (lestinalion. 

+ The art of hlaMifuj in mines lt« supposed to have hccn flrat practiced In ■Ei)i:liiii(l by 
Prim e Rupert, another German, who was well acquMiiited with the methods practiced 
ahrojuL The jiriDre for some yi'ars Miivcted the Soch^ty of Mines Knyal. Mo.-t of the 
milling: termB still in um amonjr miners indirnte their Gf'niuui t>rigiH. HrTice >tmeU, 
from m'hnu'lzm, to melt; ftlaij, from Mchlafjen or cinder; xvmp (the cavity hehnv the 
shaft), from rntmjif, a bog or pit ; «pern, a point or buttress ; and so ou with other 
tenns flunOiar in minfaiK <^ieratioiia. 
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nfoned Frederick Corsellis,* who made his first essay at Oxford, and after- 
ward set ap presses at Westminster, St. AIban*s, and Worcester. The first 
. books printed by Caxton himself were printed on fordgo-made paper ; but in 
1607 one William Tnte erected a mill at Hertford, where tlie whitey-brown 
pnper wns mnde on which W\Tik)-n de Wonlc ytrinted his edition of Barthnl 
omew's; Di PrcprleUttins Reruin, the first Ixxtk printed in Engknd on En- 
glish-made paper. Tate's mill, however, does not seem to have prospered, 
and the mannfiMtnre of pni^er was discootinned. Another was then started 
by one Remigins, a German, who was invited into England for the purpose ; 
and a third venture was made by Sir Thomas Gresham, but all alike failed ; 
and it was not until John S))ilmfln. the German jeweler of Queen I'lizabeth. 
erected his large paj«2r-mill at Dartford, in ir»98, that this branch ot luauufac- 
ture may be said to have become established in England. The queen grant- 
ed him an exclusire patent to buy lynnen ragges and make paper** thereof, 
and, judging from the numl>er of men employed by Spilman, he must have 
carried on a large trade.t It may be added tliat the manufacture of paper 
still continues a thrinng branch of indnstiy at Dnrtfvtrd nnd the ncifrhborhood. 

The manufacture of felt hats was introduced by Spaniards and iJutchmen 
ill 1524, before which time the ordinary eorering for the head was knitted 
caps, cloth hoods, and thromed hats,'* the common people for the most part 
going bare-Iieaded as well as bare-legged. An old writer quaintly obsen es, 
"Spaniards and Dntclniicn in^tnictcHl us how to make Spnni<5h felts, and the 
French taut'lit us not only how to i)erfect the mysterj'of making hats, but also 
how to take tiiem ott ; " and he adds, '"Twas in Elizabeth's reign the Dutch 
taught us to doathe ourselves, as the French did, in another queen*s reign, 
how to undkiathe oorselTes/'t 

Glove-making was, in Uke manner^ taught us by foreigners, the first emi- 
nent plover being Andreas de T.<v><. w ho held a license from Queen Eliza- 
beth tor making 200,(H>U jMjlts yearly, i)aying lier majesty 20*. the thousand. 

The glass-manufacture was brought into England by Venetians. Jacob 
Venalini was the first who started a i^ass-woik, in 1664, iu Cnttched Friars* 
Hall, but his oi>erations were shortly put a st«^ toby a fire occasioned by the 
intense heat of his furnaces, and the building was burnt down. Queen Eliz- 
abeth also licensed t>vo Flemings, Anthony Been and John Care, to erect 
furnaces for making window-glass, at Greenwich, in loG7 ; and two of their 
feUow-countrymen, Peter Briet and Peter Appell, continaed the mannfiiGtore. 

• In The Danqer of the Church and Kingdom from Foreifrners conmdered (Loudon, 
1721), it is stated: "From Holland the art of printing was bronght into England by 
Caxion and Turner about the year 1471, whom King Henry VI. sent thither to learn 
that mystery. The^e tw(i fellows, not bcinyr able to Lraln tlifir eiuls tliere, cnnuinsrly 
whecdftHl intr> Eiiixland cmo Frederick ( Orfellls, a Dutch printer at Haarlem. This 
raerctMiary forei^^nier, haviiit: ]ii'i<i>' hi- rii"-! esssy at Oxford, set np prlnting-boDSSS at 
Westminster, St. Alban'p, aud Worcester." 

t Thomas Churchyard, a poet of the sixteenth oentuij, thos speaks of him : 

*< Then, he that made Ibrns a paner*inill, 
Is worthy well of lore and worldet ffood will. 

And though his name be ,'?i»iM-raan oy degree, 
Yet Help-mtin now, he Bhall be calde by me. 
Six hundred men are f>et at work by him. 
That e]fe mitrht starve, or seek abroad their bread; 
Who nowe live well, and go full braw and trim, 
And who may boast they are with paper fed." 
t TK$ Danger €ifthe CAureh «md Kingdom fiwn J^fonignen 9(mUltnd (London, ttK% 
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At thi»t time glass was regarded as so precious, that during the Duke of 
Northmnberland^s absence from Alnwick Castle, the steward was accastomed 
to take ont the gUued windows, and stow them away until bis graoe*s return, 
the glass being apt to he. Mown out by the high winds. Even in the next 

oentnrv', or ns lute as 1 (!(!!, ^!;liiss had not been generally intiftdtired ; tlje roy- 
al palaces in Scotland being uiily glazed in their upi>er windows, the lower 
ones being provided with wooden shutters. 

Another Italian, named James Yersdyn, established a second glass-house 
at Greenwich, for manu&ctaring the better kinds of glass ; and Evelyn, 
MTiting of this "Italian glass-house" more than a century later, says that 
*' glass was then blown in England of finer metal than that of Murano at 
Venice." Another glass-house was erected at Greenwich in the reign of 
James I. Some refugee Flemings established a work at Kcwcastle-on- 
Tyne,* where the manufacture still flourishes ; and some Venetians carHed 
on the manufacture, heljied by the French refugee workmen, at Pinner's Hall 
in Austin Friars, London, Avhere the best descriptions of glass were then 
made. The Flemings excelled in ^loss-painting; one of them. IJenumi van 
Linge, estabUshed in London in IGll, being the first to practice the art in 
En^and. This artist supplied the windows for Wadham College, the bean- 
tiftd window of Linedn's Lui Chapel, and several subjects for Lincoln's Col- 
lege Chapel. 

It will thus be foimd that in all manufactures reqninn;^ special skill, our 
main reliance wns upon foreif^icrs down to tlie micMle ot'tlie seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and the finest fabrics ol all kinds were, as a rule, made almost exclu- 
sively by foreign workmen. Even in masonry- and cari>entry, when work of a 
snpeiior kind was required, as well as in drainage and engineering, the prac- 
tice was to send abroad, not only for the master-builder or engineer, but for 
workmen and the principal materials. Thus, when Sir Tlionnis Greshain 
built the Koyal Exchange in J 506, he brought from Flandersr the requisite 
masons and carpenters to execute it, imder the direction of Henryke, tlieir 
master-builder. The foreigners also brought with them all necessary matoi- 
als — the wainscot, the £^s, the slates, the iron, and even much of the stone 
for the building. In short, as Holinshed relates, Gresham "bargained for 
the whole mould and substance of his workmanship in Flanders. "t Onlv the 
laborers employed upon the structure were provided from among the Loudon 
workmen, who do not seem to have been in great repute at the time, for Sir 
Stephen Soame says of the hoose-patnters in Elisabeth's reign that "among 
the number of three hundred painters now in London, there arc not twelve 
sufficient workmen to be found among them, and one of these (he being fifty 
years oUI, and such was his povertvi n -is lain for his relief to wear, upon 
Lord-mayor's day, a blue gown and red cup, and carrj" a torch !" 

Although English mamdhetares wore in gradual oonrse of establishment in 

• It Is n cnrlons fact that the mannfacture of window-"lass in England should have 
first been attempted at Newcastle-on-Tyne a« early as the rear CTd. The Abbot Ben- 
edict then brought over poine uhiHs-blowcrw from (iaul, prohably Italian?, for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing the t'lnss required for the church and monastery of Wearniouth 
Abbey: but when the ^: had been made, the flimaoes were exttugnished, and r»- 
uiaioed so for more than ooo years. 

tHou»saaD|ed.l80T,L,8M. See also B<nMOH-^£<^ 4f£ifr T. GMomt, iL, IIT. 
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the fiice of many difficulties,* arising principally from the nou-industriai hal>< 
iti of the ])eople^fOT skilled IndnsCry Is « matter of habit, and the prodnct, it 
may be, of centuries of edQcation—tlie Engli>h m u kets continued to be sup- 
plieil with the better sorts of manufactured articles principally from abroad. 
Our iron and steel wares came from d'ermnny, France, Flander-. jnnl Spain ; 
our hats, paper, and linen (hoiiands;, from Holland; our i>tuue d;-u)king-]iOt» 
from Cologne ; our glass from Italy and the Low Coontries ; and silks, bays, 
ribbons, glores, lace, and other articles of wearing apparel, from Flanders 
andFinuice. The writer of an old book, entitled A Brief Account n/ Kmjlish 
Poeny, referring to tlie large trade in French, Spanish, Flemisli. Milan, and 
Venetian articles in the reign of Edward VI., ohser\ed, "1 nierv;iil no man 
taketli heed to it what nmnber of trifles come hither from beyond the seas 
that we might dean spare, or dse make diem within oar realm ; fiir the 
which we either pay inestimable treasure every year, or else exchange sub- 
stantial wares and necessary for them, for the which we might reoeiTe great 
treasaro." 

I'lider these circuni^rani es. it was natural that the English monarch?, see^ 
ing the great wealth and power, a& well as profitable emplqjinent fur the poor- 
«x classes, which followed the establisbment of leading branches of industry 
among the popolation, should have systematically pursued the policy of invit* 
ing foreign artisans from all countries to settle in England, and protected 
them by royal patentsj, thcrehr enahlinp them to pursue their several en Hint's 
without interference tVom tlie native guilds. This course seems to have been 
adopted at different times, with more or less effect, from the reign of Edward 
L downward ;t and as late as the rdgn of James I. — ^tbe industiy of fing* 
land being still in as much need as ever of foreign hel]) — we find that mon- 
arch going so far as to employ agents to bring from Hochelle " three prime 
workmen," for the puqiose of instructing his subjects in the process of raanu- 
fax^turing tlie alum used ni dyeing; and the ^* three prime workmen" were 
smuggled out of the ITrench port in hogaheads.^^X 

These effiMrts made by successive English monarchs to establidi new branch- 
es of industry were not alwii vs snecessful. The patents wbidi they granted 
for the purpose of encooragiog them fivquently proved opiwessive monopolies, 

• The nux-inanufiirr-irn wii.s ovcnttisilly established at Pridpnrt : an old chnrter con- 
ferriiiLT nifoii tlu' touii u monopoly in liie Mipiily of naval cordairt-. To be '^ntabbed 
uith a r.riiiporl (laL'U'i'r" ])a^•^'^■(l into a provci li, ^i<»lnfy^ng the u^c of Bridport rope at 
the yard-arm or tlic <:allows. Norihainiiton was said to ctand chietly on other men's 
legs, being •■•niy distinL'nished for its make of i>oo1s and shoes. Staffordshire was 
celebrated fur its uoils, Sheffield fur its whittles, Bristol fur iUi grsy soap, Taootou fur 
its Berg«^ and Ripon for Its spurs: hence the proverb, "As tme steel as Blpoa row- 
elf." 

t Henry Vin. seems to have been a great patron of foreiicners, for we find his cutler 
to have been one Marinas (iaret, a native of Mnrmundy : his goldsmith, Henry Uolt> 
esweller, a native of Burg, in Oermany; his tailor, Stepen Je«per, a native of Hal- 

naiiU; at tlif same thnc that the "chief surgeon of bin bouy" was one John Vcyrtri, do- 
t-cribed ius " Nctnaiisaii ox refflone linsraa? Auxitnnw."* In the same reign we find for- 
eign "here lircwci s" seltlini: amon^' iis ; one of these, bearing the appropriate name 
of Adam Bar), u native of Weeel, obtain in <: letters of denixatinn in 1512. The king 
jilso, like several of bis predecesRors. induced a number of (ierman armorers. i)rinci- 
pally from Nuremberg, to settle in KujjlauU and instruct his subjects in the practice 
of their art. 

X Maehvmy and Mtmnfiutum ftf Great Britain— Wetde'a (Ivkorieilj Papers on £b> 
glneering, lit. 

• Sm Ut|«N«f Dtnbult* la Bmw«r<fe Wntdar ^Btmu />4v^t MtTH*"*? ▼IU-» UM^14 
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the immedlRte effect of whidi was to compel tbe public to pay excesrive prices 
for the artidee made by the protect^ foreigners, and still the manufactures 

often refused to take root nmong us. The growth of the new industries were 
also t<j a great extent hindered by the prweedings of the imnmfacturers them- 
seh es. Few in number, they wei'e prone to combine for tlie purpose of keep- 
ing up the i>rices of their commodities ; while the woricmen, following their 
example, combined to keep up the rate of wages^ Man se^iu by nature to 
be a bigot and monopolist in matters of trade ; bat this is only saying, in 
other words, that he is selfish and that he is hnmnn. No sooner was any 
new branch of industry startecl, than its nieinheis set up guilds and corpora- 
tions for the [uirpose of confuiiug ith benetits ais much us )>us^ible to them- 
selves. Those who ytert within the pale of tbe protected craft combined to- 
gether rigorously to exclude all who were outside it. Hence the rqietition 
by the cloth-weavers of Norwich, at a very early period, of the same tynumy 
which had almost ruined tlie tr.ide <if (iheiit and Bruges. The Hemish 
weavers, wlio had been the \ictuns oi muuoj)oly iu Brabant, had scarcely es- 
tablished themselves in Norfolk ere the hard lessons which their fathers had 
learned were forgotten, and the trades unions of the Low Countries were 
copied almost to the letter. The usual methods of maintaining prices and 
wages were enforced — long apprenticesliips, limitation in the number of nj)- 
j»reTnif(>s-. and rij^orons exclusion of all "strangers." And when the native 
population at lengti) came to learn the secrets of the trade, they too, in their 
turn, sought to exdude the veiy Flemings who had taui^t it them. The 

cursede foirrainers" were repeatedly attadied by the nadve workmen, and in 
1869 some of them even fell % ictims to the jKjpular fiiry. On this King Ed- 
w ard, at whose invitation thev li i l been induced to settle in the enuntn-, is- 
sued a proclamation declaring the 1 lemish workmen to be under his special 
protection, and the native violence was for a time held in check. 

The evils arising from the absurd restrictions of the Norwich guilds were, 
however, less easy of correction ; but they canted with them their own pun- 
ishment, and in course of time they wTOught their own cure. They drove 
away many workmen who could not, or would not comply ^^ ith their rcgida- 
tions, and they prevented other workmen from settling in the place and car- 
rying on their trade. The consequence was, that the artisans proceeded to 
other unprivileged places, mostly in the north of England, and there bid the 
foundations of the great manufacturing towns of Mandiester, Leeds, and Shef- 
field ; while the trade of Xonvich itself languished, and many of its houses 
stood empty. To remedy the?e evil*!, which the cupidity of the Norwich 
guilds had brought ufKjn their city, the Flemish artisans were appciiled to, 
and urged by promises of fovor and protection to settle again in the jilace, for 
it was dear that the guildmen could not yet dispense with the skill and todus- 
try of the strangers. These invitations had their effect ; and with the in- 
creased settlcmcnt<^ of Flemings (described in the text), the prosperity of the 
place was again restored. 

The same native hostility to the foreigners displayed itself iu London and 
other towns, and occasionally ted to serious public commotions, notwithstand- 
ing their being under the protectkm of the crown. The vulgar and ignorant 
ofall countries, as a rule, hate foreigners. Th^ dress is strange, and their 
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langua^ stranger ; their manners and ciLstoins are unusual, and their habits 
peculiar; and they are almost invariably lookeil lij mi by the less educated 
clasw^s witli ])rcjudice nm\ siisjiicioTi, if not with hostility. Tiiis is cspe<'iany 
the case where — the ignoraut poor are so ready to lielieve — the bread eaten 
by tlie fordgnm is go mndi bread taken out of their own moaths. This na- 
tive aversion to the Flemish workmeiif originating in these caoses, not nniire- 
qnently displayed itself in England, nnd was taken advantage of by dema- 
go^^ics. Thus, when "NVsit Tyler hurst into the city with his followers in 
the Flemings were among the tirst to suffer iVom their fury. Thirteen 
of them w ere dragged from tlie church iu Austin Friars, where they had 
taktti refuge ; serenteen fimn anoUier cbttrdi ; while tbirty-two were sei^ 
in the Vintry, besides others in Southwark. Tliey wei-e carried before Wat 
Tyler, who is said to have tested the nationality of the pristmors by their pro- 
nunciMtion of the words "bread and cheese." If it soaudeii any tliin;: like 
"bri (I uiid cawse ' they were y)rononnced Flemings, and executed fortlnviih. 
During ihc same revolt die Hnnseatic merchants were in great peril ;* but, 
ibrtnnatdy for them, they had taken the precantion to snrround their ware- 
house fortress in Dotvgate with strong walls, and, baring baned their iroiK 
clamped doors, they effectually resisted the assanltB of the rioters until the 
nutborities had recovered from their panic, and proceeded to restore dril 
order by the strong arm of the law. 

At a later period, iu 141)3, the mob were more succesfcful in their attack 
upon the Steelyard, which they broke into and completely gutted. This riot 
was supposed to have been instigated by the native merchants, who were 
jealous of the privile ro'; ;L'Tnnted to the strangers, under which they conduct- 
ed nlmnst the entire tnrei^ni trrjle of the country, lint the antipathy of the 
mob to tlie foreigners reached its height about the beginning of the reign of 
Henry VIXL, when a formidable riot broke out (in 1517), which was long aft- 
er known as "Evil May-day.'* Large numbers of foreign artisans then 
crowded the suburbs, where they nuule and wAA a variety of articles, to the 
gui)pocefl iirejtulire of tlie T><)n(liiii w oikinen. The Flemings abounded in 
SfHithw ark, Westminster, Tottenliain, and St. Catharine's, all outside the fi-ee- 
dom of the city. Hall, in ins Li/e oj Henry V'Ul.^ says, "There were such 
mmibers of theni employed as artifioers that the English could get no w<h^," 
It was also alleged that they export so much wool, tin, and lead, that En- 
glish adventurers can have no living f' and the Dutch were especially cora- 
plnitied fi;j:ninst !)eeaii«e nf tlieir importations of larf^e f|!ifinfitie!5 of "iron, 
timber, aiul leather, ready manufactured, and nails, locks, baskets, euiiboards, 
stools, tables, chests, girdles, saddles, and painted cloths." Probably the 
real secret of the outciy was that the foragn artisans were more industrious, 

• The Ilanfieatie merchants, or "Steelyard Company of Foreitrn Merchants," occu- 
pied extensive prcmiises in Dowusrard (now Dowcate) Ward, in Upper Thames Street. 
There they had their tniiltihall, (l\volliIlL^'^. ami w arelinusos, siirrouiuk'd l)v a ^troiij; 
wmD, with a wharf ou the Tlmmeg. For a luiifj lime uearly the whole foreign trade 
of ihe country wa« conducted by the-^e iiu rchanti*, who exported English wool snd 
imported foreitrn merchandise, payiu^ toll at Billingfgate iu floe cloth, gloves, pepper, 
and vinegar. The exclusive pnvOeges of the Steelyard merchants at length became 
the snl^ect of such geoeral complaint, and were reguded as so preJadldal to the de- 
velopment of native commerce, that they were witndrawn in iSnt Thefr extensive 
premises occnpied part of the site cf the prevent Cannon Street Railway Station. 
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and mannfactOKd b^ter and cheaper things iban the Engllsli could then da 
One John Lincoln, a brok«r» was loudest of all in his complHintn ngninst the 

foreigners, and by his influence n po])nlar prencher nninod l^ell was led to de- 
nounce them from the pnlpit ; (ukI he dcclaiined witli so much ehKpjence on 
the liuidships sutieied by the native-born freemen in consequence of their 
ctwnpetitlcni, that the city was somi Aiown into a ferment. 

In this state of excitement, the apprentices, a rather turbolent class, en- 
couraged each other to insult and abuse the foreigners whom they met in the 
strcf'ts. On the I'sih of Ajiril, a body of them set iijwn and heat the Flem- 
ings in t^o shnraetul a manner tliat the lord-mayor found it iiecessar)' to inter- 
fere ; and he, accordingly, bad the offenders seized by the city watch, and 
lodged in the compter. The indignation of the popnlace became greatu* than 
ever, and a riot was apprehended. Cardinal Wolsey s«lt for the lord niiiyor 
and aldermen, and told thein tlmt lie would hold ihem responsible for the 
tranquilUty of the city. I'rompt measures were taken to provide against the 
apprehended rising of tlie mob, and on May-day-eve tiie magistrates resolved 
t9 issue Kffdna to eveiy householder in the city to keq> themselres, theur chil* 
dren, apprentices, and servants strictly mthin doors on the following day; 
but before the order could be issuetl the riot broke out, and the eiy was raised 
of " 'Preurices ! 'prentices I cluhsl cluhs!" Feveral Inuulred wntennen. por- 
tere, and idlers joined the rioters, who forthwith broke open tiie compter snid 
released the prisoners. In the mean time, the foreigners, u])prehcndiug the 
outbreak, had for the most part taken the precaution to depart fixim the city 
to Islingtmi, Hackney, and other villages outude the walls, so that the rioters 
could only expend tlieir fuiy upon their dwdlings, which were speedily pil> 
laged and destroyed. 

Tlie Marls of T-hrewshury nnd Surrey theu entered the city at the head of a 
strong body of troops, and aided the lord-mayor in capturing nearly 300 of 
the rioters. Lincoln the broker, and Bell the preacher, were also apprehend- 
ed. The-e. with ten others, were found guilty and sentenced to death ; but 
Lincoln only was liangcd, nnd tlit^ others* were reprieved until the king's pleas- 
r.re should he known. Henry onlered the lord-mayor, the siierifl's and alder- 
men, with the prisoners, 27?* in mmiber, to appear before him at \\'esiminster 
Han. Hie former wore mourning in token of contrition for their negligence ; 
the latter had halters round their necks. Wolsey addressed the magistratea 
in the king's name, and severely rebuked them for not having taken proper 
precautions to insure the pence of the city, nnd pn^tect the lives and property 
iS the strangers, who carried on their industry in the full reliance that they 
would he protected by the magistracy as well as i»y tlie law. Then address- 
ing the prisoners, Wolscry asked them what they could plead in extenuation 
of their deep offimse, and whereupon they should not one and all suffor death. 
Thar sobs and cries for mercy softened the king's heart ; some of tlie nobil- 
ity aronn<l him besought tlic j)ardon rf the unhappy culprits, which was grant- 
ed, and the i>ri.soners were discharf^'ed. 

This seveie lesson had it.s etVect uj>un the uuruly ]>oj»ulace, and the foreign 
artisans returned to their homes^ the city being compelled to make good the 
damage which had been done to than by the destruction of their dwdlinga 
and furniture, and the interruption of theur imbistry. 
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On the whole, the anthorities acted with creditaUe vigor on the oocanon ; 
and though di^^content nt the subsequent extensiTe unmigrntion of foreign ar- 

ti>!tT!-^ rn'«nif'ntly (lis[)l!i\ cc! itself, tliere was never sncli another wild outbreak 
of x\w i.ondou mob as that which happened on the long-remembered "Evil 
Muv-dav." 



11. REGISTERS OF FRENCH PROTESTANT CHURCHES IN 

ENGLAND. 

Thb rooords of most of the Hngnenot chnrebes hare been lost. The con- 
gregadona died out, and left no traces, except in conteuiporary acconnta of 
them, which are imj)erfect. The re;:isrprs of some tif tlie more im])ortant 
have, however, been ]»reserved, and are of a peculiarly interesting chaniefer. 

A royal commission liaving been appointed, some twenty-live years since, 
to collect the non-parochial registers of baptinns, marriages, oiid burials, un- 
der the powers of the new Registration Act, a considerable number of the rec^ 
ords of the extinct French churches were brought to light, collected, and 
plac ed ill the custotly of tlie Ke^^istrar General nt Somerset llonsc. where thcv 
nou' are. The greater number of these reg^isters originally ])as-ed through 
the hands of Mr. J. Southernden Bum, secretary to the commission, wht) in 
1646 published the resalts of a careful examination of them in his History vf 
the Foreiffn Protestant Rt/ugeea settled in Et^land, 

Notwithstanding Mr. Bum*s almost exhaustive treatise, the author has 
tlionglit it de-irable to hnvf the refjiisters re-examined for the purpose*! of the 
present work; and the l'uJlt)wiiig analysis, the result of a careful search, has 
been kindly made for him by Mr. Frederick Mai tiii, author of The iStates- 
«Min'« Year-Bw^. 

The rq^ters of French Protestant churches preserved at Somerset House 
are as follow: 

French Chm-ehee in Ltmdon. 

in Hejjisters. 

Threadnecdle Street, City, removed to Founders Hall Chajjel liiU9-17oS 

St Martin Ongar's, Cannon Street, removed to Threadnecdle 

Street. 1690-17C2 

French Chapel, Savoy, Strand , inS4-182L» 

Glasshouse Street Chaj*! l(;ss-l(it)0 

Ilungcrford Chai>el, Hungertbrd Market 1088-1727 

Le Temple. 1689-1782 

Swallow Street Chapel 1690-170D 

Le Qoarrd, Little Deane Street 1 000-1 7G3 

Le Tabemacle 1 nnC-1 710 

Leicester Fields Chapel 1()'J!)-I783 

French Chapel Koyal, St. James's., 1700-1754 

liyder's Comrt Chapel, St Ann's, Westminster 1700-1760 

La Chorenton, Newport Market 170M704 

Lea Giecs, Crown Street, afterward in Little Edward Street 1703-1731 
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W«st Street ChBpd, Soho 1706-1748 

Benvick Street Chapel 1720-1788 

Castle Street ( hapel, Leicester b'qnare. 1 72r>>l irA 

Hoxton Chapel 1748-1783 

Eglii>e Neuve, Churcli ^Street, hpitalticlds i 733-1801* 

Egliae de Swan Fields, do. 1731-1735 

EgUse de St. Jean, St. John Street, do. 1687-1828 

EgHse de rArtillcrie. Artillery Street, da 1C91-178G 

Eglise do Wlu-eU'v Street, do, 1 70;j-l 741 

Eglise de la rateiite, do : Iti8i>-1785 

Eglise de Crespm Street, do 10^4-1716 

Perle Street, da 1700-1701 

Bell Lane, do 1711-1716 

E^se de Marche, do 1719 • 

JFVeaeA Ckmvkes in the Comtrg. 

Walloon Church, Canterbury Ifi8]-1837 

MaltHoaBe,da 1709-1744 

Norwich Walloon and French Ghnrch 1 r>i)i)- 1 G 1 1 

Plymotith 1733-1807 

St. Julieii, or GrnV-^ TInuse, S()uth:iiiii)t()ii ir>f>7-l709 

Stonehouse, neur i'lvinouth i<»y2-17i>l 

EgliM de Thorpe-le>Soken, Essex. 1 684-1726 

Thomey Abbey. 1654-1727 



It will he oh-en ed, from the dates of the entries in the registers, t!i it sev- 
eral of them arc- exceedingly im|)erfect. Many books have lieeii aliugelher 
lost. Of those which have been preserved, the following present the princi- 
|ial features worthy of notice : 

French Protestant t'Inm.h <>/' Tlir< luliii'idln iStreet^ Jjonthn, 
Kstablished (ilxiut lo4(;. 

The registers of this church are in thirteen volumes, in a good state ot 
presovratSon. The first vdume, folio size, contains entries of baptisms and 
marriages from 1599 to 1686. Most of the entries are very short, giving 
nothing more than the names of the parties, and in some cises the places of 
their origin. T!ic notices of bn])tism nm : ** Manly, 2;iJanvier, 1599, Jean 
IcQtiion, fils do .loan le Quiun ct U'Kster sa femme, fut presentc, nn Fte Rap- 
tesme par Krhart Erauco Anglois et Kdiiho Ausolam, Mario Penart femme 
fie Valentin Marehant et Harie Bigot §ema» d'Eatienne Thierry;" while 
the marriages are mostly entered as follows : Le dimanche 27 Janvier, 
1599; Isidore fils de feu Jacqnes Pinchon tmtif d'Armenticrs et Bastienne 
du Mont veuve dc T.azare Martin native de \'aJencienm's. fiirent epousd le 
diet Jour." As for as can be judged from the earlier entrie.-*, most of the 
persons whose names occur were natives of the north of France and of the 
Walloon provinces. The annual number of baptisms entered in the first vol- 
ume averages from 80 to 150 during the period fnm 1599 to 1610, and from 
140 to 100 in the years from 161 1 to 1686. 

Aa 
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Hie second vdtune of the registen of Threedneedle Street CSiareh lias en* 

tries of bnptismii from 1636 to 1691, and of marriages fi-om 1686 to 1645. 

TliL- hittt'r fill not more than ei^lit jm.TPs ; hnt tlie Itajiti-ms are exceedingly 
miiiRTOUs, inrliulin,:;. ns j«tnti"(l in the vdhinio— a tnliu move than two inches 
thick — those oi tiie clia]iel of i/llujntai at h|»italriehl.s. Jbroin the eonuneuce- 
ment of the year 1670 till the end of the year 1679, the numbef of baptisms 
entered amounts to 1 128, comprising A78 boys and Ma girls. The notices 
are very iiien;:rrc, giving nothing but the names of the parents and of the god* 
£ither and godmother. 

The third volume contains only entries of liai-ri-iu'^, ineladiug, as Iwfore, 
those of L'llopital, commencing in i6i*H a>ul euUiug lu 1711. The ba])tiiiims 
daring thU period number 7032, comprising 8522 boys and 8510 girls, or an 
average of '>4() ]>er annum. In most coses the occupation of the male parent 
is given, and in nine entries out of ten it is set down as " weaver," or, as fre- 
quently sjielled, " wever," The word " ouvrier en soye" occurs np to the year 
li'tW, after which the Kngli.sh term is substituted, not only here, but in refer- 
ence to other trades mentioned, such as '* watchmaker," " diamant-cutter," 
" haberdasher," **ivoi7*tnmer," and cloth-printer." Toward the end of 
the lionk scarcely any other trade occurs but that of "weaver." 

The foui til volume, n fnlio al>out nn inch niid a Itrilf thick, contains entries 
of baptisms from tlie beginning of KIIM till the end at' 1727. All the entries 
are very short, mentioning merely the name of the parents and ut godfather 
and godmother. There 1» much confasion in the dates, which spring forward 
and backward, making calculations of die numbers very difficult. No entries 
of any interest occur. 

The whole of the remaining nine volnmf*'' — rtf vnrions 9-}t.p<. from the largest 
folio to the smallest duode<*inuj — are tilled \\ith mere index-like entries of 
ba|)tii$m^ and marriages, ranging o\er the period IVorn 1G."»0 to 1 Against 
the cover of the fifth volume is pasted the official " certificate," descrilung the 
registers. It is as foUows : The thirteen accompanying books are the <nig> 
inal re:^istcr-lM>oks of baptisms and marriages which have bc»en kept for the 
ehurt h rn lietl the London Walloon ( hurch, bein;; of the French l*rntcstnnt 
denoniinati«ni, Mtuate in Threadnecdle Street, in the city of London, fouiided 
about the year l.'ilU. The books have been, from time to time, in the cus- 
tody of the consistory for the time being of the congregation, and are sent to 
the eomnussioners from the immediate cn.«itody of the said consistory. Sign- 
ed the 21st ofOctober, l><tO. F. Martin, minister." 

Among the names u hieh most fretjuently Oi < iir in the register are those of 
J u Hols, l >enys, I'rimcruse, Mahieu (May hew j, iiultel, Brunei, Coppinger, 
i^'elles, Mariot (Mariott), IMnchon, Bttcane or ]>u Quesne, Vincent, Leadbit- 
ter, Pontin, Waldo, De la Marre, and Papillon, 

Among the ministers of the church were T ) i ic^s La Riviere and Hichard 
Francois, appointed in l.'T.O : Samuel le Chevalier (1501) ; Gilbert Primerose, 
also king's chaplain (1<>2H); Pierre Dumonlin riG24); Kzekiel Marniet 
(IG.J1); Charles Berthcau( 1087) ; Jacques Saur in (1 701) ; Kzechiel Burbauld 
(1704); Jean Jacques Claude, grandson of the celebrated Claude (1711): 
David Heniy Ihirand (1760) ; and Jean Romilly (1766). 
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FreuA CAmvA of the Sam^f Strand, London. 

These fegisten are in two folkM, the first with entries of 
1684 to 1753, and tiie second, a much thinner volume, with entries of bap' 
tisms, marriages, banns, and sundry other notices, from 1699 to 1778. The 
title-page of the first book is "Li vre des Mariages de I'Eglisc fran<^oise de hv 
^'avoye, commenc<5 au nora de Dieu a Londres le premier May, 1G8+." In 
the earlier entries, only the names of the bridegroom and bride, together witii 
that of the officiating minister, are given ; but the latter notices are a little 
feller, mentioning frequently tlie origin and domicile ofthe married couple, as 
well as their trade and jirofession. This is the case particularly from the 
year 1700, the lirst entry of which notes the nuptials of "Jean Anthoine 
Laroche, cliirurgieQ, demeurant en Punton Street, paroisse de St. Martin-in- 
the^Fields, 2l Tenseigne d'nn hasten de chirurgicu." 

In many of the descriptions of domidle there is a cnrions mixture of French 
and English. Under date of July 20, 1700, is entered the marriage of 
*' Pierre Pinsun, lieutenant, lo;,'d en Berwick Street, nex door to Mr. Clerck, 
King's Me-ssenger, ])aroisse tSt. James;"' and the entr}' after this, dated July 
21, 1700, refers to "Jacob Bouchet, vermisseur, demeurant paroisse St. 
James, in St. James Street, chez im Sheesmongnw It Fenseigne de Tlndien." 
The next four entries record the nuptials of " Pierre Deconde de Largni, cap* 
itaine dans les troupes de Hollande, demeurant en Sofolstreet chez Madame 
Benoist, au milieu de la rue ;" of " Jean Maret, officier de Marine, logo en la 
paroisse de St. Anne, Westminster, in Bruce Street, joignent l enseiguo de 
Morocco of "Paid Lescot, ministre de St. Evangille, demeurant en Ruper- 
street anx denx piliers noirs, vis4i-vi8 nne boutique de cuisinier on rotiseeur 
and of ** Michel Cauvin, menusier, demeurant en Contompt Street, proche 
Tenseigne des trois pigeons." The surgeons and physicians arc rather nu- 
merously represetitoci ; midiu 1704 there is one " Estienno Baron dit Dupont, 
o]Mirateur jiour les dents." 

Under date of Nov. 22, 1719, there is an em try of nnasual length, differing 
in form from all others. It runs : Je sousign^ Saville Bradely, chapelain 
de Mylord due de Bichemont, rectenr de Earnly dans la proWnce de Sussex 
en Angleterre, eertifie avoir aiijourdliui marie' Kotiyer Charles Theodore de 
MaxUel, capitaiu dans le regiment de Gauvain au 8er>ice de sa Majeste 
Britauuique, a la demoiselle Marthe Susanne Degennes, Me de Daniel De- 
gennes sieur de la Fieottidre, et de dame Judith Kavenel, demeurant k Mor- 
laix en Bretagne, dans Ilidtel de son Excellence Mylord Comte de Stair, 
ambassadeur extraordinaire du Roy de la Grande Bretagne ii Paris ( e neuf 
de Xovembre, mille sf»pt reus dix neuf." The entries from ITOii to ]7'2t'> av- 
erage twenty per aniunu ; l)ut subsequent to the latter date then- i< a grathi- 
al decline, till toward the end tliere are not more than two marriages a year. 
The hat is dated October 14, 1758. 

The second volume of the Savoy records, a very thin folio, is fHlcd with en- 
tries of haptisms, most of them very short, interspersed with notices and let- 
ters relating to the same. There is great confusion among the whole of the 
entries , niuriv of them are struck through with the pen, and queries attache(i 
to otbei^. At the end is a certificate of the Commissaires uomm<ls par la 
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compagnie dm CoodstoHn de VE^&bb de la Savoie,'* stating that they have 
examined the registers, and corrig^lesfautes qui nous ont parus e^senticlles 
arec tout le soin et Tattention, dont nous iivons cte dipables. " Tlie i ertifi- 
catc «ocnis to refer to many more books than those now at the General Reg- 
ister Ottice. 

Among the celebrated ministers of this chorcb were James Abbadie (1 700), 
James Severin (1703), Qande de la Mothe (170R), John Dnbourdieu (I '09), 
Loob Sonrin (171 1), J. J« Majendie (17dr)), and David Dnrand, D.D., the 
well-known author. 

Swallow Street Chapel^ London, 

The rasters of this place of worship, bonnd in a thin folio, contain entries 
of baptisms and marriages, with varioos other notices chiefly rehuing to con> 
versions and "reeonnoissances," from the year 1 (>00 to 1 70i). Nearly all the 

entries nre of wme length, "^vith many particuliirs ;is to the birth, origin, nnd 
nationality ot the individuuLs concenied. One U the lir&t entries runs: *" Lo 
Dimanclic Uixhuitieme jour de May, 1600, a estc baptise' Frideric fils de Guy 
Mesming, doctenr en medecine et Anne Marie son epouse, ayant Monneur 
WolQiang de Schmettau ministre d*Estat et Envoye Extraordinaire de sa 
Sermit^ Electorale de lirandebourg vers leur Majesties Britanniqncf= ct ^Vlon- 
sieur Jean de Hemy do Montip^iy gentilliomme de la Kcyne pour parrain, et 
dam'' Madeleine Olytniie iieauchamp j)our marraine, lesquels ont dit I'enfiint 
etre ne' Ic 1 2 joui* de May dernier, present mois et au, et ont signe. " Here 
follow the signatures of the parents, godfiither and godmother, with Laraothe, 
ministre," at the end. Almost all the entries of baptism are in a similar fonn, 
while of the marriages the following is :i siiuc iinen: " Lc Samedy -eptieme 
jour de Novcmbre an KIUl, a este beny en teste Eglise, Monsieur ^follet, 
ministre de 1 Eglise fraD9oise de Colchester, et Mai'guerite Bureau, prei^eutce 
par Isaac Bureau son p<^re en vertu d*une licence h eux accordife le vingt^ 
neuvi^me jour d'Octobre dernier et ont sign^." .... Here again follow the 
signatures of the persons mentioned, together witli that of the minister. 

The notices of l eionnoissnnre" (acknowled^ent of sin or backsliding) 
are rather nunier«ius, running:; usually as follows: " Vendredy ])remi(>r joiu" 
de Tannee 1G*.)2, C laude Kichier refugic de Montpellier a temoigne en pre- 
sence de ceste Eglise sa repentance d'avoir succombe sous le fiiix de la perse^ 
cntion en abjurant notre sainte Beligion, ce qu*!! a confirm^ en signant le 
present acte." There is the entry of a conversion on the next page: **Le 
Dimanche cincj jour de May, jour de la Petitecoste, Sitsanne Anvroy, native 
de Paris, a fait abjuration publiquc en ceste Eglise des erreun» et supersti- 
tions du Papisme, apr^ avoir adonnc des preuves d'une solidc instruction, do 
sa pieti^ et de ses bonnes moenrs, ce qu*e11e a confirme en signant cet acte." 
The notices of " reconnoissances" are most numerous in the years K502-6, aft- 
er Avhich they gradualiy fall off, disappearing entirely with the end of the cen- 
tury-. « 

Many names of distinguished persons occur among the baptismal entries. 
That of King William figures several times as godfather by proxy. The tirst 
time his mi^tj is mentioned it is as follows: **Le Mercredy 13 jonr de 
Decembre an 1698 a esttf baptist par Monsieur de la Mothe I'un des pasteurs 
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de cetto ^g:lise, GTiillanme Rabault, fils de Messire Jeau Rabault, chevalier 
seigneur de la Coudriere et de dame Nehenee Marguerite, n^e Jedouin, son 
epouse, ayant pour parrain le Tres ilaut etTies Puissunt Seigneur Guillaume 
Boy d'Atigleterrey d'Ecosse, de fHnce, et d Xrlande, |iar Myknrd Silskiique 
(Sdkiik) I'ttn dea gentnahommes ordinures de la Chambre de sa Majesty, et 
Mylord Jaques Due d'Ormord, et iiour mnrraine Bame Caroline Elisabetb, 
Rnngrave Palatine, duchc; se de Sclioinboi " The name of "Monsieur Grave- 
rol, Tun de ministres de cette eglise,'" occurs first in Jrtnujm-, 16?M, m an en- 
try of baptism, signed, ia a beautiful handwi itiug, J. Gruverul ; while tiie next 
entry, dated Februaiy, 1691, mentions "Monsieur de Kocheblave, Tuii des 
pasteurs de cette eglise." Both names occur agftin, at intervals, till 1698, 
most frequently that of Graverol. The names of the ministers cbange con- 
stantly, and sometimes as many as foor appear in one entry. 

The remaining registers of the French churches in London contain few en- 
tries worthy of particular notire. We therefOTe proceed to an ^camination 
of the registers of the countr)-^ chui t lies. more particularly tliatofthe'*God*8 
House" at Southampton, which will be found of peculiar interest 

Chureh ofStJnUemf or " God's ffotue^** Sovthawpton, 

The registers of this chnrcli are in one vdame folio, about an inch thick, 
strongly bound, and very well preserved. The official eotificate, pasted 
against the fly-leaf, states that the volume " is the original Sister-book of 
baptisms, marriages, deaths, and other entries, wliieh lins hi^m kept fur the 
formerly Walloon Church, lait now the Protestant Episcopal French Churcli, 
congregating in the chapel of God's House at ^Southampton, founded about 
die year 1567." It is farther stated that " the book has been from time to 
time in the custody of the ministers or elders for the time being, and is sent 
to the commissioners from the immediate custody of George Atherley, Esq., 
who has kept it since 1832 as elder mikI trustee." This certificate bears the 
date Uecemher 22, 1887, with Frederick Vincent," minister, at the bottom. 

The ih »t heries of entries in this volume, filling about thirty-six pages, ure 
lists of persona who attended Holy Commanion. The heading of die first 
page is "Ensujt les noma de ceux qui ont fiEiict professio de lew foy et admis 
a la Cene le 21 de Decebre, 1 5r>7, " The number of communicants under this 
date U fifty-eight, the last eight in the list being distinguished as '* Anglois." 
The second body of coinmunicants, entered under date of April o, 1 r»<>8, num- 
ber thirty-nine; and the third, under date of July, 1568, amount to ten. 
There is a great variation in the nnmbers set down ^r the following years ; 
but the entries, w!ii( h at first contain the mere names, become gradually 
more distinct, specitying the place of origin of the rnmrnimirants, and at 
times, though very rarely, the trade or profession. Tlie trader mentioned 
are '* lisseran," " boulangier," cousteller," and ** brasseur ;" and tim juofes- 
sions medecin" and ministre." The medical men are comparativdiy nu- 
merous. Among the places of origin most fi:eqaently mentioned are Valen- 
ciennes, Lisle, Dieppe, ' * Gemesc" (Guernsey), and ' ' Jerse. " • 

From many entries it npijcnrs that the Holy Communion was only admin- 
istered to tliose newly arrived in the colony after tiiey had furnLdied satisfac 
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tory proofs of being true Protestants. The words **tcmoigtuige ]K\r e'crit," 
or simply tciuoignage," are attached to a great many names. The witb> 
holding of the eommuiiioii occurred often, and for various cauBes. Under 
date of 3d July, 1569, there is the entr>', " Cene defendue a Martin Lietart 
pour avoir battu et manre sn famnie. " A^,'ain, under date of 2d Ai)ril. ir»70, 
**Ceue defeinluc a .Ian (iioza jxmr ivrognerie fontinuelle." Under date of 
October 1, I.* 70, the entry is La Cene fut suspendue a Lille le Felu i)our 
ivrognerie jusqties a ce qon voirdt son repentance*" Under date of the 5th 
:of July, 1678, the reaMO for requiring " t^moignagea" i» distinctly stated to 
be **ponr ferre fNUoir qu'ils estoieut de hi religion aiiparavant estre sortie de 
la Frnncf. do |>oeitr de ([uelque faux fre-rc qtii vien droit pour espier sous om- 
hrc tU' l.i re!i^'it)n." Subsequent to tlie year l'>73 there are many entries 
with the word messe" prelixed, a^ showing that the communicant* had been 
forced to attend mass for a time. There is a note rdating to this subject 
under date of January S, 1574. It runs : " Tiebant du Befroi, sa femme, son 
fiis, et sa fiUe, apres avoir feet leur recognaissance pubUcque d'avoir este' a la 
messe. furent ton? rertj;* a la cene." The entries of* messe" become less nu- 
merous subsequent to \Tul \ but there are notices of having ''communique' 
avec les anglois," 

There b visible confusion among the entries of the year 1688, exphuned by 

a note, dated tlie 7th of July, as follows : " Tour la peste quy estoit an milieu 
de nous fut le lendemain de la cene de Juilet les ])riercs publicqiics comnien- 
i tvs <lu vriir tons les jours hors presche, a 5 lienres du soir." The short li-t 
ol cumiuunicants of August, lo83, has a note attached — "pour nous fortitter 
en foi, en lijy i>riant d*avoir piti^ de nous." The rwvages of the plague aie 
visiUe for a king time in the small number of persons attending la Gene," 
who, after the year lGor>, are mostly strangers, producing " temoignages," 
or '*nvec attestation." In the whole year 1030 there are only nine romniu- 
uicants entered, six of them "jeunes filles;" in Ifl^l there nre but live (oni- 
muuicants; and in Jti32 but two. Then there is a bhiiik till H)<i2, when one 
name is entered, while three mora follow in 1666. Here end the lists of com- 
municants. 

As a sort of appendix to these lists there follows, after a blank space, the 
entry of a conversion. It nms : " I.e 12 Aoust. 17'J2. Monsieur Pierre Car- 
jHintier pretre de I'eglise Homaine du troisienie ordre des franciscains. natif 
de I'aris, fit abjuration pubUcque des erreurs de la (iite egiise et fut recu a la 
paix de VEgUse pur nous Pierra Denatn, doctenr en theologie, et ministre de 
cette Egiise. " 

After about sixteen blank leaves a new series of entries commences, headed 
" Kepn^fe des enfans qui ciu este baptisees en I'epjlise des estrangers Walons 
en la \'ille de Hampton ailnuse jMir la Mageste de la lto}Tie Elizabeth I'an 
1567." Tlie baptisms commence in December, 1567, when there are two, the 
fiitfaers entered as from Valendeuues and " Hampton," and the mothers ftom 
London and Valenciennes. In the year 1 568 the baptisms number eight ; in 
loGJ), nine; in 1 Ti 70, seventeen ; in l'>71, six; in 1572, ten; in ir.7n. fifteen; 
in 1574, twenty : in 1 575, sixteen : in 157r», twenty-two* and from 1577 to 
the end of the century, they vary from twenty to thirty. But the lists do not 
appear to have berai regularly kept, for th^ are many blank spaces, and the 
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usual formula, **fat baptizd," with name of ''parin" or '^tesmoin," is often 
TSfy mcomplete. There are several entries fat baptizd par Monsiear Hop- 
kins, ininiistrc unglois,'' in i rj84. The plac e of orij^n of the parents is seldom 
given, but a desi riptiun of tiiiJe or profession occurs in a few instances: 
among them Pierre Tiedet, *' oi fevie Martin, batteurd'estaiii ; ' and Phil- 
ippe de hi Motte, rainistre de hi parole de Dieu," all of whidi names appeal* 
frequently. Monsieiir de Bomlkn, ministre de la pardle de Dien," is also 
altered mote Aan once among the parents. 

Alter the year IfiOO the baptismal registers are more confbsed and irregnlar 
than before, the njjmcs of godfathers and wirnesscs being scarcely ever given. 
From 1G34 to lGr>7 the entries entij cly cease, to be resuiued only in alternate 
years. Under date of tlie 23d of July, IGCa, is the following note, signed 
**Coaraad, Pasteur:" **Dieu ayant affii£<£ notre ^ille du plus terriUe de sea 
fleanx qnj a oUig^ hi plus part des halntans d*abandonner leurs maisons, et 
Monsieur Beram leur pasteor estant detenu de maladie ^ ayaiit este con- 
traint de quitter sa domourepour changer d'air a l i r-impagne, nous avdns en 
son ul)sense baptize dans notre Kglise tVaneoise un petit enfant Angh)!* ap- 
pelle Nicolas, et ce par l ordre de juon&ieur le Maire." (Among the death 
entries, fiurther on in the book, stands, under date of Sept. 21 , 18G5, " Mon- 
denr Couraud, notre pastenr— peste.'*) 

There are only seven entries of ba])tisra in the year lGGr», among them 
"Elizabeth, fille de Monsieur Couraud, notre pasteur." The next pastor 
mentioned is ''Monsieur Anthoine Cougot, ministre de ceste Kglise et ]}oc- 
tenr en medecine," described, in 1601, as married to one Anthoinette," 
daughter of Monseigneur Marc Anthdne de Fineste du Falga, gentilhomme 
franeois de la province de Langnedoc.** The ratries al>out this period are 
few in nunilier, including, however, names of some distinction. A child of 
** Abraham liuilkm de St. llillaire, sur Lotize en Foitou," and another of 

Jean 1 homes, apoticairc et cbirugien de la ville de Cauvisson en Langue- 
doc" — the latter with *' Charies Gajofc de la Benaodiere, gentflhomme fran^ds 
de la piorittce de Poitoa," as god&thor— are entered in IGOI. As far as the 
origin of the parents is stated, the natives of Fnince predominate in the lists 
subsequent to 1G*.)7. Many are entered as *'Fran9oi8 refugiez some from 
"Basse "Normandie," some from " llaut Langtiedoc," but the greater num- 
ber from the [)ro>ince of Poitou, Under date of July, 1702, one " Gerard de 
Vauz, franeois, de la riUe de CiMtres en Ilaut Langnedoc," is menti<Hied as 
possessed of a paper-mill, ** demenrana an mouiin papier, dans la pannsse de 
South Stoneham," and both in 1G1)!> and in nO' tbere occurs names of offi- 
cers ** dans le regiment du Colonel Mordant," or " Brigadier Mordant ;" wliile 
in 1711 "Monsieur le lieutenant general Mordant" figures as the godfather 
of twin sons of "Monsieur Fran9ois du Clies-ne de KuHaues, major m^iterie 
de Chevreox en Poiton." 

The entries of baptisms cease in 1770, after gradually declining in number, 
amounting to only twenty-one in the thirty-three years from 1744. During 
the whole of this })eriod the Keverend " Isaac Jean Bamouin" figures as 
** ministre de cette egiise and a note at the end, signed " Hugh Hill, D.D., 
vicar of Holy lihood," states that " the Kev. Isaac John Bamouin died on the 
80th of March, 1797, and was buried the 6th of April, 1797." 
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The lists of marriages commence in December, 1567, but far aboot 180 
yem, till near the. end of the seTenteeuth century, the «Dtries are irregular 
and aoniewhat oonfased. iSnbsequently they are fiiU of details as to the birth, 

origin, and, at times, the profession of the In i(l('<,'room and bricle. Thiiing 
the ]»lag:ne of !<;().» r. mnny Kngiish couples were married iu the French 
church, the £Dgli:<iii i lei'g\'men having all tied from the town. Hence such 
entries as the fbllowuig : Jacob Berger et Sara Baylie, tons deux Englois, 
recevrent In BeDedietton de lent marriage p nostre pasteur en L'E^^Bse de St. 
Jean en cette villc, les Miuistres Em^ob aynnt nbnndonc' leor tropeanx k 
canse de l:i peste qui ;iL'<'it en ee lieu ce 4««" de Decembre, 1665." The 
following is a specimen ot tlic ordinary entries: ** I.e 2!> Novembre, 1702, a 
etc beni par moi Antoine . ougot le marriage de Jean J^efebre, oi-jjlievre de 
profession, demenront a Londres, fils de feu Jean le Fabre, marchand de la 
ville de Chalons en Champagne et de Marie Conteneau sas pfere et m^, d*ime 
part, et d'Ksther Villenean, fille de Charles Villeneau marchand dans I'lsle de 
Kc et d'Ksthcr ^one ses pere ef mere d'autre part. Lequel marriage a ete 
benit npr«'s hi ])ublicatiou de irois nnnonces." The entries of marriages are 
never numerous, either before or after tlie year 1 700 — averaging, on the 
whole, not more than two a year. From 1710 to 1720 there are but six; 
fram 17220 to 1780, but seven ; and from the lauer date till 1758, only three. 
The IJcv, liuiac Jean Bamouin, in the whole of his long ministry, enters but 
two marriages — one in 1736, and the other in 1 7.'3. Yery few of the names 
found in the lists of baptisms reon ur among the marriages, which aj»|>ear to 
have taken place chiefly amon^ persons settled at " Hamptoue,'*or, quite as 
freqaentlr, between natives of the ( hannel Islands. 

The marria<;e-list8 are followed by twenty-three blank pages, after which 
commences the death-register. It is headeil Hegistre de C eiix qui sont mors 
de I'eglise de Estrnnirers Walons udiiiise jiar la Maiest^ de la Kcn-ne Eliz;d>cth 
en la Ville de Uamjjtone, ir»67." The tirst entries are very short, giving 
merely the name ; but in 1570 there is a lengthened notice of the death of 
one " Jherome Dentiere,*' native of '* Lanbrechie aupres de Lille lea tlandre," 
f xrther described as ' ' souldat a monsieur de Bergne," who arrived ill, et vint 
ii Ivcfiige de cctte I'glise tant pour estre aifb' en sa nesessite come j)Our avoir 
ronsnllatioii. et fut gardd a la maison tb; foy le perre bien long-temps et au 
grand despens des poures, mais par la fin trespassa le 17 jour de May, 1570, 
et Ittt ensqndtnr^ le mesme jonr." The death-^tries number not more than 
four or live times per annum for the first fifteen years, except in 1578, when 
there arc nine, five of which are markeil ''passant" and '*non de Teglise," 
with farther notice, in some cases, tliat rhey were "mis atix depens des 
poures," or wayfarers kept by public c-iiarity. Tlie l)nria] of these {)(K)r todlc 
place nearly always the same day, and that of uthers the day after death. 
The place of nati\ity is vei^ tieldom given in the earlier entries, down to the 
middle of the seventeenth centur}-. 

There are long lists of the dead, giving nothing more than the names, wliich 
were apparently entered in a batch ; the words ''fut enterre' Je mesme jour" 
occur very frequently and regularly after the year 1600, wlien the tirst signs 
of the ravages of the plague became strongly visible. In 1 G04 long strings 
of names are fcdlowed by peste," the entries throughout being of the short" 
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en, swell H.S Catharine Martin mourut le 30 Aotist — peste," and " Pierre fils 
Je I'ierre GeuUn mourut le jour susdit — peste." In the year 1G(H, ICl per- 
sons «re set down as hiiving died of the pUigtie, die nnmber amountins at 
times, in August and September, to four and five a day. In April, 1605, there 
U ''non-peste" after a name; bttt DO farther deaths are entered dnring the 
remaiuder of the year. 

The first entry in 1017 is '* Phiilippe de la Motte, ministre de la jiarole de 
l>iea monrnt le 6 cte Bfay et fosK en ten« le meMne jour en compaignle de 
tont le magistrat." There are but three deaths on the average of the years 
1617-^5, at which latter date the wor(^ " ] again makes its appearance 
after the names. From the l.^th of . Inly, when the word first occurs, till the 
end of the year 16G5, twenty-three deaths fi oni the ]ilaj^>e are recorded. One 
more person died of the pia«rue iu i^ugust, 1U<>G, after which there stands 
'^non-peste" to a name. The entries henoeforth decrease farther in num- 
ber, and greatly change in phraseology. The old fi»m is GuiUaume Man- 
sell trespassa le 26 de Auril au matin ct fnt mis en terrc le mesme jour sor 
le soil- wliilc the entries nfter the j^re it plague year of inn." nre mnstlv »is 
follows: " Le sieur Muthieu Broliier fraiirois refugie est mort le 2t> de.Juin 
est enterre' le 30." The following entry occurs in IGGl : "Ce grand Servi- 
teur de Dieu, Paul Herder, deceda le 22"* d^Aoust, estant rendredi,et fnt en- 
sepultrd dedans cette Eglize le Lundy ensttyvant. Iceluy estant un des grand 
Pilliers de cette Eglise et plaine d'anmosne." 

There are im entries of any particular interest during the whole of the sev- 
enteenth century ; the names are nearly all French, and the description 
" refu£^e*' very frequently accompanies the name. From 1 700 till 1 712 there 
are bnt thirty-four deatfis entered, and only one in 1718. The hitter is of 
tmasnal kngth, as follows: ** Demoiselle Antoinete de Ginesse de la viUe de 
Puitaurens en Languedoc et femme dii sieiir Aiitoine Cougot, dorteiir en 
medicine, Recteur de Millbrook et ministre de cette Kgli^e, est iiiorte le 21 
May, 1713, et a ete enterre le 25' dans Teglise de la Toussaint prochc la ta^ 
ble de la communion." There is no death entered in 1714, and but one in 
1715, running, " Monsieur Samud Bomam, gentilhonune r^ngi^, n4 a Alen- 
9on est raort le 17 Juillet et enterre' le 19*." 

In 1721 we find the following obituary notice fillinp; nearly half a page: 
" Monsieur Philibert d'Hervart, baron d'Himniggen, franyais refugie, mnunit 
en cette \iUe le Avril, 1 721, agd de 4() ans et fut enterrd dans I'eglise pa- 
roisNale d'Holirooil, aupr^s de M. Fr^eric d^Hervart son tils, le raercredi sui- 
vant, son corps tftant conduit % la sepulture par tous les ministres francs et 
anglois de cette ville et de St. M u y, et par nne grande multitude de franvois 
et d'anglois. Sons le r^T^o lie (xuiiiautne troi-sieme il fut envoye' extraordi- 
naire a Genfeve, en Suis.se, et s e'tant retire de cette ville il a laisso de*? mar- 
ques de sa grande charitd {)our les imuvres en laissant a cette egiise un billet 
de £82 sterling, pins tard encore £50 sterling; aussy bien que de son zMe 
ponr hi gkire de Dieu en laissant poor Tentretien du ministbre de cette tfgUse 
la somme de 12 li\Tes sterling de rentes, II avoir donnd il y a environ 8 mois 
quatre mille li\Tes pterlinj^ n I'hopital franrois refugios a Londres, vidgnire- 
ment appelle' la Provi(ience. Les panvres des deux nations fran<^oise et an- 
gliose perdent beancoup k sa mort. Du veuille avoir pitid d'eux, k leur suscl- 
ter des personnes aussy charitaUes." 
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This entiy is followed by another of some interest. It is : " Monsieur An* 
tolne Cougot, cy-devant minbtre de cette egUse roournt en cette ville le 14 de 

May, 1721, et fat onterru le MercreJy stiivnnt dnns Te^lise paroissiale deMill- 
bnwk dfiiit il e'toit re( tenr : il nvoit servi cette eglise uvec edification petnhnit 
80 am. ' Tliere are two more entries r.ftcr thin, the one stating tlie decease 
of dumoii»e]le la C^ruce du Terme, tiUe do Monsieur le C^olonnel du Terme, " 
in Augost, 1721, and the other that cf Monsienr Franfois du Rourtf/'in 
Alarch, 1722. Here the death-register ends. 

.\fter an inten ening sjMice of tliirty blank lenvef=. nnother, and exceedingly 
inttM e«Ting scries of entries cf)mmonces, specifnng tlie Fasts ntul TJianksgiv- 
ings held at the churdi of "Ciod s House.'* The lieading of ihetsc entries is 
" Les jeusues i)ublic(|uc:$ qny sc sont fectes en ceste Eglise Contre les tamps 
d'afliction selon la Constnme des {"^glises de Dien.** The fists, numbered in 
diroDoiogical order, extend iVom I 'l^S till the year 1GG7, or exactly a centu- 
ry. There are nltoij;otliei sixry-eight "jeusnes," besides three thanksgiv- 
ing's, or actionii de graces," aU of them containing reflections on contempo- 
rary events. 

The first entry is as Ibllows % I.an 1568, le 8* jonr de Setembre fat cele- 
br€ le jensne publicque, I'ocasion estoit que Monsigneur le Prince d'oreng de> 
scendoit dalemaigne aux paiis has pour assaic', avec Taide de Dieu de delivre^ 
les ix>ures c^Hses dafli( tioti. or potir prier plus ardament le Sagneur a la de- 
livrance de son pcaplc le jen-itc tut celehi i'/' 

The second entry in as follows : " Lan ir>70. An (i"^ jonr de May fut cel- 
ebnS le jeusne, I'ocasion estut qne Monsieur le prince de Condd et Autres 
princes de la fimnce estantes en gnerre pour maintenir la iTai retigi<Mi que le 
Roy voulait abolir, perdirent une grose bataillc, de ([uoi tontes les Eglises se 
seroient fort desolet^ en ])n) ehnines de calamity extreme, A cette cause 00 
celebra le jensne pour prier ponr eux. " 

The third entry nms: "J^an l.>72. Le 2') jour le !?ieterabre fut celebre 
une jeusne publi(pie, la raison estoit pour ce que Monsieur le Prince dVxrmge 
estait venu aux paiis has awr nouvelle armec dalemaigne pour aauer a deiUv> 
rer le pais e les pau\Tes eglises liors de la main dn due d'Albe ce cniel tiran, 
et ansf^t principnllement jMnir rp (pie les eglises de la France estoient en une 
meneilleu.se et horrible calamite extreme. Une horrible massacre avoit este' 
fait a pans le 2-1 jour daout pasi>e, un grand norobre de nobles et de fidelles 
furent tues en une unit, environ de 12 on 13 milles, la Presche deffendn par 
tout le roiaiinic et tOttS les biens des fiddles fnlles ])nr tinit le roiaume, or pour 
la consfiHation d'eux et des ]>aix 1ia<:. et pour prier le fetgueur a leur deliv* 
ranee fut celebre ce jen*;ne poleniniel," 

The ne-xt six " jensnes, ' nnmlwred 4 to 10 (lo7-t-r»), were held to pray for 
the '^panvres eglises" of Ftance and Holland; also for preservation against 
the plague. The next after this, marked 11, is as follows: "Le vingt et 
neuvieme d'aout 1576 fut celebrt^ un jeusne public en ceste eglise jiriant Dieu 
de maintenir la maiestf^ de la Kciiie en bone Amitie et aeord avec M. le prince 
U'orenge. a la f^luire de dieu et au siilut et consen'atitm de* ejrlise«." 

The next, the 12th entry, nms: " Le 22 Novembre, l;'>7<i, le jeusne fut 
cdchrd &k ceste e^ise et ce mesme jour auMl m firent autant tontes les ^ises 
des estrangers refuses en angleterre. Priant dieu pour la conservatioa des 
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^^isM de France quy se voient menachees et poor la delivrance pluiniere de 
celles des pais de flandres et pour la oonuolasjdoii des pauws fldeUes quy ont 
recu grand atliction a la destruction de la Ville d'tinvers cjue I'espagnol a de- 
triiicte le 4" du present, ct pour prier le b'eigneur leur tenir la bride afin qiqr 

n'aillent point plus ontre afligat le peuple." 

The 13th entry runs : " Au mois dc febnrier rail cine cens septante et sept, 
le 4* Jour fut oelebre un jeui»ne public aves toutes lee ^iies estrangeres quy 
sont en Ang^etene priant dieu pour les ^Ums quy eont en la ftance et flan- 
dres a ce quelles forent gordees cotre les menees qa'on etendait qne I'eniimy 
iaisoit pour les grener en rompnnt In paix." 

The I4th fast relates to the war in the Nefhcrlands. prayers being directed 
agaiiiist the progress of the " frere bastard du iiov d'espaine." The loth en- 
tiy is to the same eflfect: "Poor cause que Dom Jan d*anstrlce ovait una 
giosee annee an paiis de brabat/* The 16di fast, dated March SO, 1679, like- 
•ms& relates to the war in Ae Netherlands—" I'espagnol gouveme' par le 
prince de parme" being prnyed n«;fftinst. The 17th entry nins: "Le 23" 
Jiulet, ir»71>, fut celebrii le jeusne iV])res la prince de Ma>«trik pnr les espng- 
nols priant dieu avoir pitie de son e^jlise des paiis bas, ou les allenes sont a 
pr^ent en horrible confusion, et ausM- priat a dieo qne les i^lises en le piuis 
ne Boient tronblees par la venue du due d alencon dc iaquelle un parle iMau- 
coup," [Duke d' Alencon, favored suitor of Queen Elizabeth.] 

The next fast, the 1 8th, relates to an earthquake in England and Frsuire, 
as follows: "Le 28 d'Auril, 1">80, le jeusne fut celebrd pour prier dieu tKuis 
garder contre son ire quy le 0 de ce mots nous nvoit est^ monstre par un grand 
tremUemet de terre quy a est^ non senlemet en tont ce Boiaume mes anssy 
PicanUe et les pans bas de la flandres. comme pour garder de guerre, de peste, 
et ]>otir presener les pauvres cglises de flandres e frnnce des eft'ors de letirj? 
eneniis quy requilloieut leurs forces avcc ime grant oiiaee d'espagne pour les 
tenir atiaillir." 

The 19th &8t rehtes to the great comet of 1681. The entiy runs : " Le 
6* d'Anril, 1681, le jeusne ftit oelebr^ pour prier dieu nous garder cotre les ef 
fets des ngnes de son ire deqnoy avons est^ menachee en la Comtnette quy 
s'est commenree a monstrer le 8 d'octobre et a duree jusqites au 12 decebre. 
puis aussi cotre les gt-nnds chnn;:^menrs et reswlutious ajnirentes en pais de 
flandres et ailleurs par de k, atin que de sa grace. 11 luy pleut tout tourncr 
a bien pour le profit de sou eglise." 

The 20th ihst (January 2ii, 1852) rekles agdn to the war in the Nether- 
lands — "pour prier pour les eglises de flandres quo Wm voisit en grant con- 
fusion et afliction." Very similar is the enn v ot" tin' 21st fast, dated 28th of 
Fehniar}', liiiiS, held "pour prier dieu d'avoir pitie de ses egli^seii quy sont en 
la dandies.'* 

The entiy of the 22d ftst runs: "Le 12 Septebte, 1688, Le josne pnblic 

fut Celebris en priant dieu pour les pauvres cglises, premierement pour celles 
en la f ranee quy sont en grande ^Iennce d'atfliction pour guerres. celles de 
flandres sont affliges par le?! es|)agnols ct Malcontens quy gattent la flandres et 
reniettent la papuute et idolatrie por toutes les %jUes quy prennent, et en 
troisieme lieu pour ceste cglise ici en ceste irille quy pass^ 6 on 6 mois a esto 
afflig^ de peste de la en est morte en ceste ei^ envinm 60 personnes et en 
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oeste ville environ 400 et oontfame encore r«fliction, le wignenr la TeniUe fiiiie 
cesser bientost et ici et eiQeurB ousd." 

The 2:3d fast agiiiu vehites to the doings in Flanders — les horribles guen-es 
dcs o«jMityn<»ls et tnalcoiifeiits." The next ftnir entrie<, fasts 2i to 28, are still 
concerning tlic wms in 1 laiue ami iIil- Xetlierlands, und other great troubles, 
**desquels I'Eglise de dieu estoit nieuncee. " 

Between the 29th and dUth fasts there is an entry of thanksgiYing concern- 
ing the great Armada of l^puiin. The entrjr is as follows : Actions de graces, 
le 20* de Xovehre, l.")88. gnices faiet rendiies publiquement an Seigneur 
jjour la dissipation estrange de l.i tlotte d'Kspagne quy s'estoit rendiie anx 
costcs d'Angleterre peiir conquester ledit royaume et le remettre sou> la ty- 
rannie du Tape." The 30th fast reflects upon the previous thanksgiving. 
The entry runs : ** Le T* de Decebre, 1 oSH, le jeasne public fut celebre* afin de 
prior le Seigneur qa*il lay plaise donncr anx Eglises do fiance et de Handres 
pcmMafdc (li'livrancc come celle de hu|uele il est cidessns fjit mention." 

The next entr}' is as follows: *'Le K)" jour de May, loHD, le jeasne fut 
intUiin en noctre assembler pour le celebrer le 22 du mcsme mois pour prier le 
Seigneur qu'il lui plaise beair ram^ navale de la S-'^^nissiiiie EHaabeih roime 
d'Angleterre qay avoit fait voile cotre Teqiagnol. Item poor supplier qa*il loi 
plaise aussi doner paix heurcuse anx eglises de france et de flandres." 

The ;t2d fast relate- rn t?k» rhnn^ of dynasty in France. The entry runs: 
" J.e 21 d'Aout, l.'iS'.i, le jmtili(jiu' tut ( ulebrc eii ccstc Kglise de Hamp- 
tone come p;u' toutcs les i<;glises esirungeres de ce royaume jJour les troubles 
ct remuements de la franco a cause du transport de la oonronne en la niaison 
de Hourbon et les manx dequds TEglne estoit mena^ee, a cette fin qne Tire 
de Dieu estant jq)paisee ii se montra fovorable a I'Eglise." 

This fist is followed by another thanks;T:ivin;T registered as follows: *"Le 
20 de Mars, ir*iH), graces furent publiquement rendues au Seigneur jK)ur la 
Victoire signalce que le Koy de France et de Navarre a obtenue par le &veiir 
de rEtemal des armees snr ses ononis le 14 de Mars stil noaveatt aapres da 
village nonmie St. Andr^," The 3'M and 34th lasts relate to the state of 
affairs in Fi mik e, and the struggle of the new king to maintjiin both the Re- 
fonned religion and his crown, **choses que u'estoieut point sans grandes dif- 
ticultes.** 

The entry of the 94t3i fiut is followed by a note recording a visit of Queen 
Elizabeth to Southampton* The note runs: "Le 4 de fc'^tebre, 1»91, la 
So'enissime Elizabeth Koine d'Angleterre \\ni a Ham]>tone avec toute sa court 

(jiiy est«)it tres grsmde et j)artit le T*^ dudit mois envers le niidi, et come elle 
partoit ct estoit liors de la viile, n'nyans peat uvoir acres vers sa Majeste en 
la ville, la renierciiusmes de ce que piissc viugt quatre ans avoit este Jious maiu- 
tenus en ceste >ille en tranqoiUite o repos. EUe rqx>ndit fort bnmainement 
looant Dieu de ce qu'il luy avoit donnd puissance de recneillir et fiiire bten 
aux poures estrangers. " 

Tlie entries fif the six fasts numbered 3o-40 relate to the wars in France 
and the Netherlands, with prayers against '*les nouveaux appareils du J>uc 
de Panne cotre ks Boy.** The 41st fast speaks about a general dearth of 
food in £nji||and. Tbe entry is: "Le 12 de Janvier, 1597» le jensoe pa- 
bliqua fitt cdebr<^ en cette e^se a cause de la cherete horrible par lonl ce roy-; 
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anine ^ par la longiie oontinuadon des pkges qiiy a gat4f la moisson et 
la semaille.'* The 4 2d fkst relates to the ar^isuinee given by Queen Eliza- 
beth to Henry The entry runs : " Le 2ri Je Juliette, 151)7, le jusne j)iib- 
liquc fnt celebre en ceste EgHse come ati«f«! en les autres Egli^es estraugeres 
pour i)rier le h'eigueiu' qu'il iuy plaite doner bons succes a I'arm^e de lay 
Koyne." The next tvro entritt are cm the same eobject, the fiuls being 
"pour km»oquer ardatnent TEt^md qu'il lay plaise benir les armes de la 
lioine en Irlande cotre les rebelled fomantez par Tespagnol." 

The l.'th entry runs; " I.e jeusne fiit eelebre oti roste eglise le 2.'>"* Aout, 
1")9'.>, par ndvis de \n. <. ompagnie, |K>ur les bruits de guerre et apprehensions 
d'uue ilotte d'Ei>pagne et autres remuemeuUi quy para£«oieut alors, afin d'in- 
duire le people ^ seriense conversion au &'eignear." The next two entries 
late again to the war in the Netherlands, notablj "vne hataille ibrt farleuse 
entre le corato Kanrice et rArchiduc." 

In the ISrh cniry reference is made to n new onthrenk of the jilng:"©, as 
follows; ' Le jusne public fut celebre particuiierement en ceste egiisc le 8« 
de Feburier, 1604, k ralson de la maladie cotegicuiie de laqucle nos cstions 
menaces, IMea ayant visits quelques deux h trois families en ceste viUe de 
ootagiow" The 49th fost relates to the affain of Flanders, and again to the 
plague : **Iie josue pu1>licquo fut celebre en ceste Eglise le 34* deMay, ir><)4, 
come aussy nux nut res Kglises de la Inng^te franonise en ce rovanme, tant a 
raisou de I'estat de Elandre^s, le conte Maurice .•i<>^ie;raiit I'Escluse et s'ert'orrant 
de fairc lever le siege de Ostende assiegee pur 1 .irchidue d'Autriche ; que pour 
I'Estat de ce pays, le parlement sestenant e redny, anasi poor les verges de 
grand dkasdem^t de peste que XMeu monstroite )i Londres et antres endroits 
du royaume, et outre tout cela pour ce qu'en nostre Eglise nos estions apres 
la confirmatioa et iiuitalation du fr^re Timothy Blier au Saint Minist^re de 
TEvangile.'* 

The next entry still referti to the pkgue. It runs : Le jusne public fut 
cdebr^ en ceste ^ise le II* de JnlJette, 1604, a raison de la maladie cota- 
gieusc laijuele estoit bien affreuse au milieu de oeste Bepuhtique et de nostre 

Cf^lise." 

The next is au entry of thanksgiviiif^ tor tlie cessation of the plague, as fol- 
lows: "Le 10 de Janner, IGOa, actions de graces jiuhliques et solenneUeii 
furet readuea an h'eigneur particnlierement en nostre eglise de ce qu*il avoit 
plen k Dieu de faire cesser le grand fl^ de peste tant en nostre Assemblee 
qu'en la Kepublique de ceste ville." 

The 51st f:jst is entered : Le ?<0 May, IGO.'), le jeusne fut celebre' en reste 
I'glise come aussy en ]cs autres Kglises* estrangeres recueillis en ce royaume 
pour invocqucr plus ardaiuent le Seigneur poui* la prosperitc do cest Estut, et 
pour les estats de Hollande et autres provinces Unies <[u'il plalse "k Dien benir 
leurs armes a sa gloii e et au bien de toute son Eg]ise." 

The 52d fast again refers to the plague. The entry runs : " Le 22" d'Oc- 
tohre, l<;0(i, le jusne publiqnefut celebre' en ceste Eglisc come le jour i^uivant 
11 fujjt aux Eglises estrangeres recueillies en ce royaume ii cette hu de prier le 
Seigneur k ce qu'il appahtat son ire embnuc'e cotre les freres de Loudres les- 
qnels il visitoit de grand fleau de peste, et s^blablement poor le supplier 
d'accompagner les anudes de Measdgneun les Estats des Fronnoes Unies de 
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ses fitTenn aGcoastimi^ rqprimant h» gloim et triomphes profimes des en- 
nemin de la veritd.^ 

The fast, occurring nfrpr nn intenal of ci-^ht years, refers, for the first 
time, to the Frotestatits of Ueniiaiiy. The ontrv is ns follows : " Le H de 
fcept., J 014, lejeusue fut eelebre eii cette Eglise uu mesme jour t^ue les autres 
estiBOgenss de ce royaome pour prier le b'eigneur de diadper les enterprises de 
Tempereur et da Fape et lemrs confederes s'efibrcants de miner les EgUses de 
TAUemagne, et benir au contraire les amies de ceux qu'il sasdtoit poor la 
consen ation de son Kfrliso." 

The .>4ih fast has retcrenee to France, as follows : ''Le IC de Novemhcr, 
IGl.'). Le jeusile fust ceiebre' en ceste Eglise uu mesme jour qu'eu uutres 
eMrangera» de oe rojamne a cause des troaUes de la France et poor prier le 
Seigneur de conser^'er son Eglise It Tencontre de touts les attentats des emie- 
mis de sa verite'." The next two entries relate to the affairs of the Nether- 
lands, notably "less trmihle*? qui inconimodent les Eglises des Provinces 
Unies." These " troubles ' are more i)ointcilly alluded to in the 57th fast, as 
follows: **Le 28 de t^eptembre, 1620. Lc jusue fut encor cdebr^ en ceste 
Eglise come en antres Eglises estrangeres en ce Hoyaame en consideration da 
Synode de divers pays qui estoit asseiuMc' cn Tlollaiul pour appiuser les trou- 
ble- <|iii iiicoiiiinrxlnvcnt les l-"gli>es des Provinces L'liics." 

The next eim v j»i iiK ipally refers to events in France: **Le *il de Jtun, 
1G21. lAi jusue fut cn(*or cclebru eu ceste ^Use comme en autres EgUiies 
estrangeres de oe Royaume en consideration des ftscheuat traittements qm 
eont fidcts a eeux qui font profession de la mesme religion que nons en fVance 
et ailleurs/' In the TyOth and fiOth fasts reference is made to the afflictions of 
the Protestant churdu's in Ilnlland and in the GermaTi Palatinate. 

Tlie next entn.', of the (list fast. ha.s once more refertince Xo the plague: 
**Le 27 de Juillet, li>2.'>. t este Eglise se joiguit a celebrer le jusne public 
avec I'eglise Angloise tons les Mercredis sekm le oommandement da Boy en 
consideration de la peste ayant commence a Londres et menassant toot le 
royanme." 

Tlie entry of the HL'd fist runs: "Le second jonr d'Aoust, l^IiMi. ( csie 
Eglise se joignit encor a celebrer lejusne jmblitjue uvec I'Eglise Angloise selon 
le commundemcnt du Koy en consideration des dangers qiu menasscnt ce 
royaume.** The next entiy has relation to the state of the Continental for- 
eign churches, "TatHiction que souffrent les Eglises d*oatre mer.** 

The delilwrations of the English Parliament are referred to in the next 
fast, the fUtli, as follows : Le 21 d'Auril, 1(128. Ceste Eglise <e joingnit k 
celebrer lejusne publiq uvec i'Eglise Angloise selon le coramandemeut du Roy 
ea considcaratioii des dangers qui mmasent ce royanine et pour ]Mier Bieii 
qn'il fiice reussir li bi«i les deliberations du Parlement qui est assemble.'* A 
fcist to the same effect was held eleven months after. The entrv nujs : "Le 
20 de Mars, 102!). Teste E^^lise se joignit encore aveo I'Eglise Anpfloise pour 
celebrer nn jusne publique par le commandement du Roy a metime coueidera- 
tiou que le precedent." 

The fresh appearance of the plagoe is referred to in the next, the ^th, last, 
held after an interval of l]iirty-«x years; "Le 6 de Deoembre, 1665. Le 
josne fat celebr^ en ceste Eglise noste ville estant attigtf de la peste les 5 
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m*As pta»6 estant mort de nostre pedtt troiq»eaa viron 20 personnes et des 
Englais 800. Le Seigneur voile bieii Arrester oette vissitation et issy et ail- 
leun." 

The next entry relates to the grent fire of London. It is as follcAvs : " Le 
10 d'Octobre, 160G. T.e jusrie tut celebrci cu ceste EgUze jmr le eoinmande- 
ment du Roy come a.us»y eii toutes Ich Eglizes Engloizci!! pour prier le Seign- 
enr d'appaiser son Ire et nsber ses jugem^ maintenant rqpandu sat ce R<^- 
anine la ville (capitale) de Londres estant Ja pliu grande partie consiun^ par 
le feu." 

In the CHth fust (June Hith, 1667), the last of the re^ilnr entrie*?. prayers 
are offered for 'Miotre roi et sa gloire," the occasion being " Monsieur Cou- 
raud notre Pasteur nousy ayant puissamment exhortez par sespredit utions." 

After this fiist the numbered entries cease; but there ia a short appendix ^ 
on the following page referring to two more " jeosnes*' held on the 16th of 
December, 1720, and the 8th of December, 1721. Both took place, it is 
stated, "par ordrc de sa majestc et de monseigncur notre evesqne," the 
prayers being directed iK)ur |)resener le royaume de la guerre." 

At the end of the book, forming the conclusion of the records of the South- 
ampton " God*B House," are five entries, headed Livre poor les aferres sur- 
venates en ceste Eglise." The entries chiefly relate to the collection of cer- 
tain funds for the education of the children of the jioorer members of the 
church. It was resolved, on tlie !*'th of July. ir)Sf,thnt "de trnis mois on 
trois niuih les anciens et diacreo iruut de maison en maison pour recuiller ies 
deniers que cliaenn voudra doner." It appears fixnn sevend of these entries 
that general assemblies were held, at stated times, of the heads of families, or 
"cheft de lami]le,**of the French Protestant churches of Jersey, Guernsey, 
Aklemey, and Snrk, united with the congregation of '* Cod's Ilonse." Amon;» 
the names whicli most frequently occur in the register, we observe those of 
Guillaimiott, I'age, Baillehache, Ihirnouin, Cupin, Mariette, Teulin, iJauc- 
quart, liO Vasseur, Le Febure, Vincent, De la Motte, Prevost, Sequin, Dniant, 
Herrien, De Lean, De la Place, ft'auvi^, Dnrand, Duval, and Dnprtf. 

I'Vfiirh Pvotcstdiit or Walloon ( 7iiir< /t, Caiiitrhuri/. 

These registers form nine volumes, or ten parts. The first two parts, 
bomid in one voliume — a long, thin, narrow octavo, the paper yellow with age, 
and the ink <tf rusty red — contains entries of baptisms, marriages, and deaths 
from the year 1583 to 1080. There are evidently many leaves wanting, par- 
ticularly in the earlier portion. Tlie entiies commence in Miiy, laSJi, with 

" Le 5 fat celebre le mnrri:i<;e de llerl;ert ffaniiiy lumie illegible) a 

Marrie IJu Mourrier." There are six marriages entered in May, 158JJ ; fom* 
in June, four in Jnljr, two in August, none in September, four in Octob^, one 
in November, and two in December. Kine more marriages are entered from 
January to June, li>84 ; then these cease, and entries of bajttisms commence 
— the first under date of October, ir)83, as follows: "I.e 8 fut baptise I'en- 
fant de Antoine Du Hois appelle Jay," followed by the names of the godfa- 
thers and godmothers. There are twenty-one entries of birtlis from October 
8 to the end of the year 1588, and twenty-three from the oth of Jannaiy to 
the 5di of October, 1584, when they come to an end. 
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After two blank leaves, there now come entries of deaths, banning with 
the year 1581, as follows : *' Le 11'^ tie Jiiin nionrut May Dulour, femmc de 

" ^nnnie il1e;:ible). There are forty-one death-entries in but 

most of them evidently made some time after the event occurred, less tlum a 
line being given to each, and the whole In a sort of tabulated form. Bap* 
tisms, marriages, and deaths, in very irregular order, fill up the rest of the 
first volume. Th^e are no features worth noticing, save the general fiict 
th;u ifip nnmcs arc rliicfly Hebrew, such as Abraliam. Daniel, and Marv, but 
a \ cry Xixv^a ]iro|H)rtiun of the girls have the name Elizabeth given to them 
in baptism, doubtlet^ji after that of the English queen. 

The second volnine commences with the year 1G30, and ends with 1715. 
The entries are all of deaths. The Tolnme is m a most dilapidated state, the 
paper darlc brown with age, the ink deep red, and many of the leaves moth- 
eaten and hnlf-tom. A grwit many Diitfh names wcur in this vnhnne, and 
there are Irenueiit entries of the t'.u-t tit" a {^n*a\ estune havin;^ been niatkr fur tlie 
deceiu?ed. The following is a specimen : ' Jean Jacob \'andei tleet, J>octeiir 
en Medecine, moomt le 8' joor de Febnrier, 168^ en Londres, apres avoir 
este taille' de hi piern;." Many names are entered of persons dying at distant 
places in England and France, and even in the West Indies. The entries are 
very irregular ; rfreu a hundred seem to have been made at the same time, 
iu a tabulated form. 

A curious entry, throwing considerable light upon these irregularities, oc- 
curs in 1649. After "Le 6* Auril, 1649, mourut Charle B^oit,** ai« fbor 
lines as follows : Les joors de incroyable troubles advenu par Pouiade h sa 
fjction en la mptnre e descirement de I'eglise le Registre este (}ucl(iue temps 
dilaiex a este redraisse le mieux li memoire la pen porter." The death-en- 
tries after these words sum up the years IGia-O; tl»ey are very short and 
clearly imperfect ; the name Pouiade is not any where to be met with. 

The internal disturbances of the church appear to have eontinued tiU 171i>, 
for the lists are not only most iiregular, bat seemingly made by an inexperi- 
enced liand. The last entry in vol. ii. nms ; "Le 27^ OctoV>er, I7ir>, mou- 
rout ilabraham llibau, agie de TiT. ' Tlie Hebrew names of l);i]<(i>ni oe4jse 
to a great extent in tliis volume, Jc:;n and Jacques being ilic most com- 
mcMi. 

The third volume of tlie Canterhnry records is die first that is tolerably 
perfect. It cnntaius liotli liaptisms and man iages. The fly-leaf on the front 
is insrrilied *• Livic (U^s haptesmes de I'eglise Valone de Cantorl)en>' depnis le 
XXllU. de Juillet, LVjO, jusquau de Mars, IGO^." The following is the 
first entry of baptism: "Susanne fille de Daniel Yeron fust presentee au 
Baptisme ayant pour tesmoings Josse des Rousseanx et Joseph de Sevart, 
item Anne femme de Loys Theuclin et Pasqnette fenune de Michel Aman.** 
All the other entries are similar, but the names of witnesses are not always 
given. At the end of the year 151)2 is the following entry: ''Ccsont ceux 
qui ont este par le St. Baptesme mise en 1 '^Vliance de I)ieu en TEglise de Can- 
torbery en TAn 1592.*' 

The number of diildren entered as baptised in 1591 is 119 ; while in the 
foUowing year, 1592, it amounts to U8 ; in \ 'm, to 141 ; in ir.94, to 132; 
in 1595. to 136 i in 1696, to 107 ; in 1597, to 91 ; in 1598, to 72 : in 1599, 
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to exaedy 100 ; in 1600, to 106 ; in 1601, to 68 ; and in 1602, to only 22, as 
lar as the 15th of April. Hero tho entries of births cease. 

Tlie entries of marriages, at the otlier side of the vohirae, apj^ear less com- 
plete than those of baptiism. There are 27 marriages entered in lo91 ; 36 in 
lo92; 29 in 1593; 39 in ir»94, 25 in 1595; 31 iu 1590; 19 in 1597; 25 in 
1598; 22 in 1599; 18 in IGOO; 15 in ICOl ; and only 4 in the first Ibtir 
months of 1602 — on January 24, Febntary 44, March 14, and April 12. Here 
the entries of the third volume cease, a blank page being kft in the middle of 
the book Netween the baptisms and marring:fs. 

Neither the l)aptismal ntir the mamage entries <;t" this volume contnin any 
tiling bijecialiy noteworthy beyond the tact tluit tlio scttleis moi»tly intermar- 
ried. The following is a spccimm of tho nmnriage^tiies ; "Andrea Dn 
Forest filz de Boger natif de Conty en Ficardie et Marie Hnchon fille de 
Adam natif de Aimenticres.** There are an extraordinary lumiher (,f wid- 
ows : in some years they form nearly one third of the whole entered in the 
marriafje-lists. "Widowers also are numerous. 

The fourth voUuue of the Canterbury records \a simUcr in arrangement to 
the third, the baptisms being entered on one side and the marriages on the 
other. There are no deaths either in this or the preceding vohmie. The 
entries of baptisms commenc e on idie 18th of April, l!"()2, and end l^cccmber 
30, 1(521 . There are 40 baptisms entered in (the b}^ months cf ) 1G02 ; 77 in 
1603 ; 05 iu lOUl; GG in 1G05; 81 in 1G06; 82 iu'lG07; (>9 iu IG08; 59 in 
1609; 69 iu 1610; 65 in 1611; 63 in 1612 ; 58 in 1613 ; 63 in 1614; 69 in 
1615; 66 in 1616; 61 in 1617; and 59 in 1618. During the next three 
years the entries are very confused, large numbers being evidently made at 
the same time. 

The marringre-entries, on the other side of the l>ook, run frnm ir.oj to 1<;2(\ 
and average sxhont 21 a year. Most of the women of this period entered as 
married seem to have been of the second generation of settlers, *' natif do 
Cantorbery.** The following is a spedmiNi of the form of most of the mar- 
riage-entries : " 1 c 5 do Auril Nicolas de Sentlans fils de feu Kstienne natif 
da C'aiuhray et Anthoiiiefte de Xaux, fille de Jarqucs ratife tie Cantorfjerr.'' 
It appears there were ako, now and tlien, marriaj/es (,f dau^jhters t>f the set- 
tlement with Englishmen: two occur iu June, Joo.h, of George Lowe witli 
l^e Col<Se, and John Chandler with Jndith Ronsset, both marked as 
"merits entre les Anglais." Unions where the bride is En^ish are ^'ery 
rare. Otie specially marked as such is " Jchan Panncntier vcuf et one An- 
glaise Jane Uachelar veufe de feu Regnant natif de Cantorbery." 

The lit'ih volume, similar in arrangement to the preceding, contains l«p- 
tisms uud iimi i iages from 1622 to 1644. There are 56 entries of baptisms i:i 
1622 ; 60 in 1623 ; 64 in 1624 ; 72 in 1625 ; 72 in 1626 ; 81 in 1627 ; «8 in 
1628 ; 81 in 1629; 110 in 1630; 100 in 1631 ; 101 in 1G32; 124 in 163:!; 
85 in 1634 ; and 75 in 1635. For the remaining years, till 1644, the entries 
of baptisms are somewhat irre;^ular, averaging from 70 to 80 per annum. 
The marriages entered during the period 1622 to 1644 average nb(>tit 23 per 
annum. There is scarcely any influx of strangers visible dming the period, 
both bride and bridegroom bdng set down, in neariy all cases, as nattfit de 
Cantorbery." The forms of entry are precisely the same as those in voL ir. 

Bb 
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Notes of any other kind are not to be found, nor anj ftetnree of fecial in* 

terest. 

The sixth vohime — a thick >»v)) of above 400 pnp;es — is almost entirely filled 
with entries (jf baptisms, there being only uiue pageji devoted to marriages at 
the end of tlie book— reversed. The baptia^ms extend from 1G44 to 1704, and 
the marriages — ^most incomplete and fragmentary— fiom 1644 to 1666, witii 
fonr more in 1672, 76, 74, and 76. iiotli baptisms and marriages were evi- 
dently entered long after the actual event, by the huiuhed. The baptisms, 
for the f^reater part of the jteri'M], <lo not average more than .">(> jier anmiin, 
and fur many years tliey arc cuiisiileral)ly less, though the evident impertec- 
tiou of the eutriejj leaves little room for calculation. There are no entries of 
any puticolar interest. Many of them are by an iUit^te hand, and a few 
seem to be made by a boy or girl, intermixed with scrawls mul various orna- 
ments. English names are becoming very nnmermis. and frequently the 
names are given double, in Frenrb and English, as l,e Mnnier or Miller." 
This is repeated several times, till, in the cud, ua entry run.s simply Miller,'* 
and another ^* Mellor." Of the baptisms registered iu Mil it there are 34 boys 
and 84 girls; about one half the bo}*8 have tlie names Jean,** " Jacqnes,*' 
or " Pierre ;'* while more timn one third of the girls are called " Marie." 

At tlie end i»f the year IH'^!? the re^iistrar of ba])tisnis .*.ij,'ns his name for 
the tir^t time : Enregistre Abraham Didier.'' The entries of this year ap- 
pear very complete; there are 4G boys and 31 girls. The few pages of mar- 
riages show that the immigration from odier parts into the colony had nenrly 
ceased at this pwiod ; almost the whole of the brides, as well as bridegrooms, 
are entered as **natifs de Canterbury." There are no entries of special tn* 
terest. 

The seventh vohime consists of a number of loose leaves, nut .stitched to- 
gether, or fastened in any way, but merely stuck into a leather case. The 
leaves, not quite 200, contahi only entries of marriages and of banns of mar- 
riage, ranging from 1644 to 1704. Most of the leaves have snfiared greatly 
from the ravages of time, but the entries are in a remarkably fine handwriting. 
The firm is throiifrhoiit ns follows : T.e HI* Avrir'(year not ^ven), "Jacques 
V'illers, fds d'Ariioukl, natif de Cantortiery ct Marie Ferre tille de Vincent, 
native de Cantorberj The banns run : ** II y a promcsse de manage entre 
Gedeon Despaigne fils de Jean natif de Canterboiy, et Marie Le Leu fille de 
fen Jean natife de Canterbury." Often there are three stndtcs (either in or 
^f or 4=) against the entry of the banns, to denote that they have been pro- 
clainiPf) three times, in which cases an appendix is iir>t uncommon, surh as 
**lls out este muric en I'eglise Wallonne de Cantorbery le 7' du JJecember.'* 

Owing to the scattered condttkm of the leaves^^ot chronoloi^cally ar- 
ranged — ^it is impossible to say over what years the entries in this volume ex- 
tend; from various dates, here and there, the period 1644 to 1704 seems 
prnbabh*. Tnakin;^ it n])p<*ar that this was n snpyileinentarv voltuue tO the ono 
pi-evi<)u>lv noticed. Kntries of si>ecial interest are wantinLr. 

The eighth \«>lunie is u stout folio, not half filled, bound, m thick piurchment 
and weQ preserved. It contains only entries of baptisms ranging from 1764 
to 1687. The number of entries for the first fifkeen years avenge about 60, 
but they gradually dwindle down until they cease widi the fiunily of Monsienl 
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Miette, pastor of the "Walloon Church," who appears as the last procreative 
member of the oolonj. 

On the inside of the cover of this yolame are some references to books re- 
lating to the settlement. They are : " The Undercroft of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral given to the Walloons, 15G8; see Kentish ("ouijxinion, 1787 — to 18 fiim- 
Die? of Walloons l)y 2 Eliz. ; see Lhtncombe tkscvijK Cath. T)*!, and pag. 5th; 
under the choir is a spacious church granted iu the time of 2 Elu. to 16 fam- 
ines of Frendi refugees, and used by th«r descendants ever since. Commit- 
tee or Royal Bounty first granted to the Fremsh refugees 1696 ; see Ihtdaffg 
contin. Jiapht, page 258 n., edit, octavo." 

The ninth and last volume of the Canterbiny Kecords is a small and very 
tliin quarto, "with four pages of marriage-entries on the one side, and eight 
puges of banns on the other. They extend over the time 171i> to 1747, and 
are exceedingly imperftet. lliere are no marriages altered between 1730 and 
1786, whidi is the last in the list. The banns go to 1747. There are no en- 
tries oi any interest in this little volume. Against the fly-leaf of the third 
volume of the Canterhnn- Hegisters is ])asted the following "Certificate:" 

*'The annexed or atx'ompanying hooks are the original Register-books of 
marriages and baptisms which have been kii\it ior the Chapel or Meeting-house 
ctdled the Wallocm Congregation or IVench Protestant CHinrdi, sitoata in the 
Undercroft of Canterbury Cathedral, in the county of Kent, founded about 
llie year 1568. The books have been from time to time in the custody of the 
scribe of the Fl'ler?, for the time lieing, of the Congregation, and are sent to 
the commifti-ioners from the ininiediate custody of the minister of the said 
church in the Undercroft of said Cathedral, who has kept them since 1 834 as 
minister of the Congregation. Signed the lj}tb of Sept., 1887. J. F. Mi^ville, 
minister; Chas. N.Miette, elder; M. T.Miette, deacon." 

Mult 'House Chapel, Canterhuri/. 

These registers, which are in a large, thin folio of about thirty pages, are 
degcrihed in the officisl "certificate" annexed to the book as follows : ' ' The 
original Register-book of marriages and baptisms of the Conformist French 
Chapel, commonly called the ^ Malt-Uouse,' being of the Episcopal Chnn^ 
denomination, ^^iruate in the precmcts of Canterbury Cathedral, in the comity 
of Kent, fuuiided about the year . . . (1709), and now dissolved. The book 
has l»een from time to time in the custody of the scribe for the time being, 
and is sent to the commissioaerB from llie same persons who held the regis- 
ters of the Walloon Congregation of the Cathedral Undercroft, in the city of 
Canterbnry, who kept it ^ince 1S17. Signed the 1 2th of September, 1837. 
J. F. Mieville, minisfer; Charles N. Miettc, elder." 

There are nut luorc tlian thirty entries of baptisms and niaiTiages in this 
book, the greater part of which is filled with mattere relating to the di&ci])linc • 
and government of the congr^^tion. It a))pear8 from one of the first of 
these notices that the Malt-House*' dissenters formed themselves Into a con- 
gregation in ()c t(»1>er. 1700, ^\hen forty eight men and twelve women signed 
a public det laraiion. expressing their " unfeigned a*ifjent and consent to all and 
every thing contained and prescribed in and by the Book entitled ye Book of 
Common Prayer and Administration of ye Sacraments and other Kites and 
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Ceremonies of je Church of England." The leading men of thi^ ocngrega- 
ticm, who were cboeen **Anci6ii8,"or dden, omits fonnation, appear to have 
been Jean de Cleve, Abfaham de la Neuve Maiaon, Jean de Lon, Gabriel 
Pain, and Paschnl Lnrdeau. The notices immediatdy fbllowing show that 
hot (|uarrel< broke out at once between the nieml>ers of the ""\A'.iIlnon 
Church" and the worshipers at the •'Malt-Hou:*e," chiefly on accouiii ot a 
8iun of "one hundred and fourscore pounds," assigned from a ciiaritabie 
fund in I^ndon to the Canterbmy rafUgeea, and of which the new tmsiety 
claimed a fair share for its own jiuur. The diaptite about this money was 
carried on w ith iniu li !)itUMTicss, but how it ended is not stated. The first 
minister elected by the "Malt-House" congregation was Vh^rv Kichnrcl, ^\■ho 
certifies, under date of July 30, 1710, that he Ims ret eived the sum of titiy 
shillings from Monsieur de Cleve, as his monthly Hilary, declaring himself 
" fort oontent et satisfiut." Fienre Richard left his chai^ee soon after, and in 
September, 1710, Jean Lardeau was chosen minister, with no fixed pay, but 
on the understanding " iju'll jouira des benefices et priviledges de ceste 
Eglif^e." ^\'llatL'ver tlie jirivileges consisted of, the benefices ]irnbaMy wore 
verj' small, for Jean l^ardeau too quitted bis post at the end of a few months, 
and after him came a quick succession of other pastors. Under date of Jan- 
naiy 25, 1718, there is an entry stating that the mimsters and elders have 
learnt *'avec douleur et un seii-iMe deplaisir," of there being "une diminu- 
tion cnn-^ideniMe des deiiiers tiui se recnilleut a la porte de ceste E^^lise;" 
and tliev extmrt the nienibers of the congregation to romc fonvavd more free- 
ly with their money, each "selou les moyens qu'ii plaist a liieu de lui four- 
nir." The ap]>eal seems to have had little effect, as fiir as can be judged 
from the next entries, which show a decline in the number of membeis. In 
1716, Pierre le Sueur ^\ ; > liosen minister, succeeding Jean Chaq)entier, and 
retained bis charge till 1711. wlien the entries cease. I'ierre le Sueur made 
several conversions, \\ liicli are noticed at great length ; and baptized sixty- 
three children during the term of his miuistrj', or about two per annum. 
There is only one maniage-entry in the book. In veiy few of the entries of 
baptism is die cnig^n of tiie parents given; but it appears, from the names 
which occur, that natives of France were most numerously re])resented in the 
eoTifrrcfrntinn. This is farther shown in some of the notices, where the mem- 
iHirs uf the old Fi*ench church are relened to somewhat contemptuously as 
*' Walloons." Among the names entered most fi^uently are Sequin, Tevo- 
lin, Blanchard, De I'Estang, Bor^, Le Dnc, Ricard, and Le Saeur. The 
name I.ayard occurs once in this entry. "Susanne Francoise de TEstang, 
fille de Monsieur Louis de TKstan^' a ete Ijatisec le .10 de Sept., 172.^, et a ett 
potir pai ram Monsieur Pierre Layard et pour maiTaiue mademoiselle Fmn- 
yoise de St. Paul." 

WaUoOH CKitreA, JVortne^ 

The registers of this chureli arc in one volume, described as follows in the 
ofiicial " certificate" pa.sted against the fly-leaf: "The annexed book is tlie 
original Hegister-!>ook of baptisms and mmTiaj,'cs which has l»een kept for the 
chiu'ch or chapel called the French or AValloon C hurch, being of the French 
Protestant denomination, situated in the dty of Norwich, founded about the 
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year 151)0, and now dissolved, and so declared by decree ot the Court of Chan- 
cery in a suit ot" Attorney General v. Columbine in 188(>. The book sent has 
beoi from time to time in tiie custody of the luinister of deacons for the time 
bdng of llie congiegation, and \& sent to the comnaiis^ioners from the imme- 
diate cnstody of Edgar Tayler, of Bedford Row, in the count}^ of Middlesex, 
who lias kept it since 18o4, as solicitor to ^fr. Henry Martineau, the last 
dcucun, from whom he received it for production in the said suit. Signed the 
2]Bt day of June, 1837. Edgar Tayler, solicitor.'' 

The book, a long minw folio^ about five inches broad and rather more 
than an inch thick, is tolerably vdl |neserved, with the exception of the first 
twenty pages, which are worm-eaten, lorn, and illegible. The heading of the 
first page is " Baptesmes en I'Eglise Wallonne de Isorwich depuis le 22 Juin, 
loi)o. " Under date of June 21), ISOi), is the first legible entry : *' Victor du 
Bois presente un en&ns pour estre bapthisc et le nom de lenfim aapeUera Elis- 
abeth. *' The next entry \rhich can be deciphered runs: '*Le 20 de Jolet, 
1695. Salut nous soit donne de par nostra Seignetir Jesus Christ. Moy 
lloumille Terrien et ma femnie presente men enfant jioiir estre l)ai)tiser en 
I'eglise de Dieti et donnons le nom iJavid, et pour tesmoin Philippe lerrieii 
raon frere et Guillame De iiouue et pour marine Katelinne Gate et Jenne De 
Bonne. Dien en fosse son s^rvitettr." The same formula, with dight variar 
ttODs, continues throughout the whole of the entries of baptism. 

There are fifty-five entries in the year 1595, commencing at the end of 
June ; sixty-nine in 1596 ; and thirty-three in 1597. The chronological order 
is very imperfectly kept m these and all the following entries, and the whole 
rcgii>ti7 seems incomplete. In scarcely any instance is the place of origin or 
nationality of the parents mentioned ; but the names appear to be abont one 
half Flemish and the other half FVendi, with a traidency, in both cases, to 
Anglicize them. 

The average mmiber of baptisms during the first half of the seventccntli 
century is thirty per annum ; hut after this period they rapidly decline, till, 
at the end of ano^er fifty years, they amount to but one or two per annum. 
Li 1700 there are three baptisms entered $ three again m 1701, two m 1702, 
three in 1 708, two in 1704, and tess than one for die average of the next five- 
and-twenty years. 

In November, 1695, occurs for the first time the name Martineau, in the 
baptism of a son of '* Gaston Martineau," also called Gaston, with David le 
Monnier for god&tiier. Gastcm Martineau has another son, named Guil- 
lanm^ baptised in October, 1700, with Anne Faon for witness; and a third 
son, to whom the name Elic is given, in April, 1707. At this last baptism 
there is entered as godfather " M. Baldy, ministre de ceste eglise." 

The latter name reoccurs in the next entry, which is of unusual length. It 
runs: **Samedy matin 27 Mars, 1708, a trois quart d'heure apres minuit, 
ou environ, Dieu a done une enfant h David Baldy ministre, elle a esttf pre- 
sente au baptesme le dimanche suivant 28 dito dans Teglise Waloone par 
*Jude Ilav^ parrin, et £lysabet de ^uvage, marrine. La nam de Tenfont est 
Marie." 

Gaston Martineau figures again as father of a daughter, named Marguerite, 
in August, 1711, the godfiither and godmother being Gast(« Martinean le 
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Jeane et Harie Hwrthimit mnwf U Jenne.*' Thero sre forty-one more bftp- 
tisoDft entered from tbis data till the year 1752, when the re^^r comes to an 
end. 

The <*amc names reoccur cnnstnntly in tliis list : Lecohie, Barbe, Colora- 
biiie, rijjney, and Le Monnicr or Miller. The riiml entry is "Pierre Le 
Moiuer, anglice Miller, fils de Pierre le Monicr et de Marie Steward, nacquit 
ii Norwich le 21 Juin, 1762, et fitt baptlMS le 80 da m6me moia. n a en 
pour parcin son pera et aa m^re ponr meratne/* 

At the end of the register-book of the Norwich ''Walloon Church" there 
is a list of marriagps, filliiitr v\<j]\t pages, and extending from October, 1599, 
to May, 161 1. The total number of marriages entered is ninety-five. Most 
of the notices are very short, merely stating the name of bridegroom and 
bride, though in tome of the earlier ones the place of origin is given. In 
nearly every instance the places mentioned are in French Flanders— Valen- 
ciennes, Toumay, and Lisle occurring most frequently. There are no entries 
of any spcci.'il interest. 

Against the tiy-lcaf at the end of the book is pasted a sheet of paper, giv- 
ing, as stated in the heading, "Copies of Inscriptions on the Moaaments and 
Tombstones in the French Chnrch, Norwich, arranged In order of date.** 
There are thirty altogether, as foltows: 
Dates of Death. Namr A-f "^, .tnd TnscrlptfoTip. 

1729. May 29. David Man mean, it t :V2. Artis rhirnrcria; periti?«imi qui 
vitam suis pcrcaram quam plurimis pruricientem at prc-> 
mature deposuit. 

1769. Jnly 20. Eetrin Wright, aged 65 years. An eminent physician in 
this city, son of the Bar. Kerrin Wright, of Debenham, 

Suffolk. 

1765. Mary Colouibine, an infant. 

nCG. April 22. Richard Willement, aged 52. 

1766. Peter Colomhlne^ aged 6. 

1768. Nor. 19. David Martineao, aged 42 years. He was eminently distin- 
gnislieJ as a sur^on, as a man of mosfe amiable manners, 
and as (he bc^t of fathers, 

1768. Nov. 28. John Uilyard, aged 17. 

1769. Oct. 18. Bichard WtOement, aged 26. 
ma. Dec. 11. Peter Colombine, aged 73. 

1776. July 22. Ann, wife of John Ililyard, aged 66. 

1779. Feb. 3. Esther, wife of Paul Colombine, and oMest daughter of Sim- 

eon Waller. A woman of singulnr merit and in«?cnnity, 
who lived witli iicr husband near fifty years in perfect har- 
mony and affection. 

1780. May 6. Mary, wife of Peter Celomlun^ aged 86. 
1783. March 27. John Hilyard, aged ."0. 

1784k Aug. 30. Paul Colombine, aped 8r>. Deecndf^d from an ancient 
family in the province of Daii{)hiny, in France, from 
whence his iutlicr, a man of piety, probity, and learning, 
withdrew at the Rerocation of the Edict of Nantes ; and 
having early taken a degree abroad, practiced physic in 
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this city. Thi8, his youngest son, whose temperance, in- 
daitry, mnd moderation, tlironf;h r long and blamelees life, 
had merited and obtained the best and tweetcst of human 
blessing'— lieiikli, competence, and COBteilt. 
1788. Dec. 7. Catharine Blomfield, aficd 80. 

1788. Dec. 19. Hewett liand, aged 77. 

1789, Jan. 14. Maiy, wife of Hewett Rand, aged 62. 
179a March 14. Hannah Finch, aged 86. 

179a Sept. 8. Mary Miller, aged 83. 

1 707. Aug. 22. Margaret, relict of Richard Willcmcnt, aged 8& 
17U9. Nov. .S. Elizabeth, wite of Peter Colombine, aged 28. 
1800. Nov. 26. Sarah, wife of David Mariineuu, aged 74. She was emi- 
nently distinguiihed for sound judgment, active conduct, 
and piety. 

1805. E.B. 

1807. Jan. 13. Margaret Villement, aged 38, 
1810. Oct. 29. Peter Colombine, aged 73. 

1816. Sept. 21. Theodora, wife of David Colombine, aged 73. 

1817. Dec 16, Sarah, daughter of Darid Colombine, aged 61. 
1819. Nov. 2. David Colombine, aged 86. 

1 Jan. 13. Meiea, wife of Peter Colombine, aged 78. 
1829. Jan. SO. Melea Colombine, aged 48. 

The above list is certified as correct by John W. Dowson, solicitor, Nor- 
wich, under date of January 13, 1838. 

« 

French Cliurch^ BrigioL 

The registers of this churcli, in three volumes, arc described in the official 
''certificate" as follows : " The accompanying books are the original Register- 
books winch have been kept for the Chapel called the French Protestant Epis- 
copal Chapel, the service of which was first held in what is called the Mav- 
or's Chapel, St Mark the Grannt. In 1726 they bnilt one on the ground of 
Queen Elisabeth's Hospital for the Red Maids. The books sent have been 
from time to time in the custody of tlic. churchwardens and the minister?, 
and are sent to the commissioners fn)m the immediate custody of Marietmo 
de Soy ICS, who has kept them since 1791, as the widow of the Kev.Franci.s 
de Soyres, the hist of safa] congregation. Signed the 7th of March, 1888. 
M"** de Soyres.'* In a letter nccompnnying ihb certificate, also ngned Mari- 
enne de Soyres, it is stated that '' the French began to arrive in Bristol in 
1687, as they could escajKj from France, being sorely persecuted and forced 
to attend mass." "They joined," Madame de Soyres coniiuiic!*, " tlioso 
already settled here, most of ihein from Nantes, Saiilt-Ongc, Rochcllc, Poi- 
ton, and Gnyenne ; some of the very (dd })eople, alive when I came to Bristol, 
used to say the chapel was full to excess, the aisle filled with benches as well 
as altar; so there must have been several hundreds. In 1790, when vc 
f-nmo, fho fonqi-egntion never amounted to more than sixty, and mostly of 
people fond of French, or those wishing u> improve Our own chil- 
dren, twelve in number, were all baptii&cd in the parish church of St. Mi- 
chaeFs. . . . Neither Mr. de Soyres nor self belonged to the Befnge so^salled. 
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Mr.tl* Soyres came to this country in 1783, I tu 178G." In another note 
Mttdnmc de Soyres states that **not a remnant u left of the nnmefons French 

fnniilics formerly battled in Bristol." 

The first Yulumo df tlic Brisiul recorils, n folio nbont an inch this k con- 
tains entries of bnptism^, inarringes, and burials, extending over the yeiirs 
1G87 to 1700. All Llio entries aic more or less minute in their details, some 
of ihem filling n page or more, and the whole bdok is exceedingly well kept 
and as well preaerrcd. Many of the notices are full of intmrest, as giving the 
origin, occupation, and other particulars of the members of the congregation. 
A remarkably largo number of them are dej^crihf^d as " mariniers," *'capit- 
tnine dc navire,'' or **maistre de navirc,"and nearly all are referred to as na- 
tives of the southern and western provinces of France, the neighborhood of' 
Ia Roehellc and the Islo do Bh€ being most nnmeronsly represented. Next 
to the seamen, the trades and professions chiefly occurring are "tisseran en 
lainc," *»ouvrier en lainc," "orfevre,** "serrurier," <*tail]ettrd1iabit,*' *'cor- 
dicr," and "chiriirgien." There arc scarcely any noble names, and the whole 
of llic adults referred to are entered as belonging to some profcsfdon or trade. 

The second volume contains entries of biiplisnis, marriages, and burials, 
ranging from 1 701 to 1715. The notices arc not quite as full as those of the 
first volume, but they also give, in most instances, the origin and occupation 
of the perM)ns whose names occur. Among tlie burial-entries is the follow- 
ing: " Le mardy seiziemc Juin mil sept ccns trois a cste entend dans cestc 
Eglisc appellee le Gant, Monsieur Dcscairac, un des nos ministrcs, agd dcn- 
viron suixantc six ans, aprcs avoir cxcrdf Ic saint minist^re et prech^ la pure 
parole do Dion dans cette nicme Eglise dopuis le vingt nenvi^me May de 
ranntfe mil six ccns quatre vingt sept, sans interruption josqu'an Dimanche 
avnnt son (hnes qu'il fiit atnqnc d'une apoplexic sur la chaire en prechnnt sur 
Ics paroles dii livre dc Josue, eliaji. 24, parties du vers 15", cn ces mots: (^hois- 
issds vous aujourdhuy a quy vous voulcz scrvir; mais quant a nioy ct a ina 

maison nons servironB a 1*£temcl Le eorps fjA eonduit a I'EgUfio 

par tont lo tronpean. Tincl, pnstenr.** Among the trades that most fre- 
qncntly occur are^onvrier en lainc," *'chai)cllicr," and "marinier." The 
entries greatly decrease in number toward tho end of the volume, and maiiy 
of the names arc English or Anglicized. 

Tlie tliird volume contains short entries of baptisms, marriages, and buri- 
als, fixym 1716 to 1807. They only fill twenty-eight pages, and the rest of 
the boolc is blank. There are but tlireo entries from 1762 to 1807— the fim 
in 1762, stating the birth of a son of ** Pierre Gautier, ministre dcla ch«^!o 
Francois ;" the second of May, 1701, mentioning the death of the same 
Pierre Gautier; and the third of February 15, 1807, the death of ''Francois 
de Spyrcs, ministre." • 

French Chnrch of Stoncfwuse, Plymouth, 

The registers of this church are in four small volumes, described as follows 
in the official ''certificate" pasted against the cover of \ olnmc tlie first : "The 
accompanying books are the original liegistcr-books of births or bapti£:m$, 
marriages and bttrialSj which have been kept for the chapel called 'L*£gliso 
frimfoise do Stonehons!^' in tho conntj of Devon, fonnded nbont the year 
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lGi>2, ftnd the congregation dUiioivecl in the year 1810. The books sent have 
been from tiino to time in tlie custody of the minister for the time being, and 
are sent to the commtiisiotierB from the custody of the incnmbent of East 
Stonehouse^ who has kejjt them since the year I82*J; Mr. Delacombe, of 
Stoiiehoitse, trustee, having luul cliargc of them in the iiucrim« Signed the 
3d of November, 1840. TI. A. Grcnves, inc. of StonL-liuuse." 

Tlic iirst volume coutuini entries of bii tlis, ntartiugeis and deaths iVom 
1$92 to 19^. They follow each other irrcgnluriy ; the baptbms and mar- 
riages are always signed by the minister, but the intentpersed notices of death 
are seldom tlms authcntionted. There nre nine entries of baptismB, one of 
marriage, and three of deatlis, from July to December, 1692, and the same 
proportion continues throughout, with a great decline toward the end. It is 
very rarely that the place of origin is given, though, frutn the names and oth« 
er indications, it appears tliat nearly all the membeis of the chitrdi were of 
French descent. An entry, under date of October If), 1692, runs : " Susanne 
Godinean, veuve, dcced^ le jour d'liier n estd co jour enterrtf an nouveaa 
cimitibro donne pour la sepulture dcs fran^ois refugitfs en ceste ville de 
Stonclionse." 

There is an entry of extraordinary length under date of September 13, 
1G97» stating ttie marriage of* Gnillnnme Henry Aurco, Sienr do laCombeB» 
fits natnrel ot legitime do fen M. Aures et damoiselle Marie de Gont natif de 

Saint-Andrd de Valborgne, dans lo Sovenes en France et upres demeurant a 
Plymouth, d'nnc part, ct damoisollc Lonizo Tordcux fille legitime et naturelle 
do feu Charles Tordeux Sienr de Belle l^.sjiinc et damoiselle Anne Blaize na- 
tifnc de Metz en Lorraine, d'autre part." TIjo minister, Charles Delacombe, 
in this entry describes himself as "ministro de TEglize fran^obe conformiste 
de Stonehouse.'* 

The whole of the entries, from October, 1097, to the end of the volume in 
July, 1 710, are signed "Etiennc Molenier, ministre," and bear evidence of 
great care, in tlio minuteness of many of the facts. Between the baptisms, 
marriages, and deaths are rarions notiecs of another character, such as *'le 
18 Janrier, 169|. Isaac Vidcaa de la Trenblode cn France a fait rocognots- 
snnce publicque do la faulc qu'il a fait." Another notice, following soon 
after, is more explieit. It runs: *'Lo 30 Juillet, 1699, Jean Gruseiller natif 
de St. George dc Didonne a fait rcconnoissance publicque de la faute qu'ii 
nvoit coniisc en francc cn nyant adhere h Tidolatrio de I'cglise romenne, par 
devant nous ministre do VB^lise fran^oise do Stonbonse le jour et an que 
dcssus. Molenier." There are altogether seven of these noticesy the last in 
1701* The name Delacombe reoccurs constantly in the latter part of the 
Tohimc. 

The second volume, a small iliin quarto, like the previous one, <^ Mii:ains 
entries of baptisms and marriages from 1720 to 1741. In nearly ail these 
entries, the baptisms as well as the marriages, the individuab present have 
signed their names, in some instances as many as ten or twelve at a time^ 

Most of the persons appear to have been able to write, for the "marks" are 
comparatively rare, amounting to scarcely more than five in a hundred. The 
total number of entries is not above 140, or at the rate of 7 per annum, about 
two thirds of them representing baptisms. 
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Intcrsiicised urn some curious notices, described in the lieading as "deli- 
berations du Consisioirc," the longest of which, tilling nn entire page, is as tul* 
Iowa : Notre aide aoit an nom de Dieu qui e fait le ciel et la lerfB. Amen, 
Kons pASiear de FEglise fran^ oise de Stonehoase noiu estant assembles en 
cooststoire aTec les ancicns de la ditto Eglise, sur la plainte a nous i)ortce par 
Anne Ratton, veuve, oontre Jncques Loicl, tous deux habitans dc ce lien ct 
niembres de la siisditte Kf^li<c, de ce (jue Jacques Loiel avoit scandnteui<e- 
nieut procede' et agi enver eile et sun honncur, ei>tunt alors seuUc cn sa cham- 
br^ tant de paioUes que d'actions deshonneBtea, avons apres aroir invoqudi 
les lumikes divines du Saint Esprit^ et mnrement deliberes sar la plainte 
porte et sar les circonstances scandaleuses^ trop connucs dc la plus grande 
partic dcs membres de la ditte E^dise, avons deja a cct cgard procedez contre 
Ic delinquaut par censures ecclesiastiques, nnquel nous nvons fait premier- 
meut demander k gcnoux pardon a Dicu ct a son Eglise de son scandale et 
de sa fantte devant les anciens et devant la ditte offonsde It laqnelle now lui 
avons ensuitte apr^s I'avoir fait lelever fait faire excuse et reparation de son 
attendat devant les temoins choisis par cllc, apr^s quoi pour pcinne ct puni- 
tion du scandal du dit Jacques Loiel, nous I'avons faxe' a nne amende pour 
les pauvres et Tavons suspendu de la St. Cene pour six mois k compler de- 
pais Facque jusqu' k la St. Michel, au quel temps npr^ avoir fait paroilre sa 
repentance an Conaistoiro, et lui demander d'entree restitu^, sera alors resti- 
tue sans recounoissance pnbliqne ; en foi de quoi nous avons signc la prescnte 
dclihei ation censure et suspension prononcc' en Consistoire ce 28 Mars de la 
prescnte anne'e 1721. J. De Maure, pasteur. T. Delacombe, secretaire. 
Jaques Lardeau, J. Delatorte, J. Guitton." 

The next notice shows a similar exerciae of judicial functions of the min- 
ister and dders against one EVan9ois Alard, for ** rebellion manifesto contre 
le Pasteur dc rEglisc," with the addition that, having made " reconnissance 
de son scandal," he had been pardoned, "il a etc recu a la St. Cene et rota- 
ble' comme membre fidel de la sus<littc Eglise. " The whole of the&e entries 
are signed " Joseph De Maurc, pasteur de Stouehouse et ministre du St. 
Evangite." 

The third volume of the Stonehouso records, a veiy small octavo of about 
twenty leaves, in the shape of a ]K)cket-book, contains a few entriea of bap- 
tisms and burials, ranging from 1743 to 17G0. All the entries are signed 
"Fauriel, ministre ;'*and the heading of the burials is "Mcmoire de ceux 
qui sont niorts dans mon Eglise depuis I'annee 1743." There are no notices 
of any intereit» aiid the whole of the entriea aeem to have been made merely 
as penonal memoranda for the use of the pastor. 

The fourth volume, a thin quarto of about twenty-five pages, contains on 
till-" one side entries of baptisms from 17G2 to 17')1. .ind on the other of buri- 
als trom 1 702 to 1 782. Tlie (irst entry of baptism runs : *' Le 24'" Seiitembrc, 
1762, sur un Yendredi, a ete baptisee Anne tiUe legitime dc monsieur An- 
toino Delacombe, ancien de notre Eglise et de Madame Jeane, n^ Dela^ 
combe aa femme. Farain, Monster Francois Delacombe, ancien de notre 
Eglise. Marainc, Madame Jeane, femme de Jean Brock, lieutenant, pour 
Sa Majestd." The fourth entry of baptism is as follows : "Le 23 Scptcmbrc, 
1764, a et^ batisee, sur ua Dimancbe, Frederic Louis, fils legitime dc Moo' 
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sieur David Louis Monin, pasteur de cettc Eglise ct du Lydio nci; Droz %a 
femme. Pamin. Monsieur Jean Brock, lientenant, pour Sa Majcsid le Boi 
George. Maraine, Madame Jeane nee Dclacombe, femine de Monsieur An* 

toine Delacombc, Ancien de notre Eglise." 

There arc but tn<> baptisms entered in 1704, one in 1765, one in 17GG, one 
in 1767, and then none till 1770, wlieii there is agjiin one. Under dale of 
1772 is the notice, " Le service do notre aQcienne Eglisu tVanyoise de Stone- 
house a prte fin le vingt Septembre et j*ai convoqn^ le Seigneur pour la non- 
velle Eglise le 18th Octobrc, 1772, Ii deux hcui«s apr^s inidi. Martin Gnil- 
laume B.itaille, ministre du St. Evangile. " 

There are thirty-five more entries of baptisms from 1772 til! 1701, when 
the list closes. Under date 1790 there is an entry marking the com- 
mencement of the French Berolntion and the Vend^ trouble. It runs : 
"George Marie fiag^ne^ fils de Francois Bertnmd et de Bdn^ le Goff natife 
de Basse Bretagne en France fut ne' a Stonehouso ct baptisc^e par moi a la 
nnison Ic jour de sji naissnncc dix neuvicnic d'Avril, 1790. Le juirain a etc 
le ii"es puissant Eujiene Jacques Marie de Keroiiatre, chevalier, et Miuaine la 
tr^ pubsante Aline Yvesse Maria Quemper demoiselle de Lanascol. La 
ceremonie fut faite par moi Martin GniHaome Bataill^ ministre.** 

The entries of burials are but nineteen in number during the years 1768 to 
1782, or one per annum. In nearly all cases it is stated that the deceased 
was"cnterrec dans le clmeti^re de la Chnpelle angloisc." The firet six en- 
tries were made, as stJitcd in the heading, daring the ministry of David Louis 
Monin, who became "pasteur" April II, 1762, and the rest, commencing in 
1770, are signed by Marthi Guillanme BatuUe. All the names that occur 
an French. There are no notices of special interest 

French Church of T/iorj>e-le-Sokcn, Essex. 

The repjisters of this church, comprising baptisms, burials, and marriages, 
are in two parts, bound in one thin volume tolerably well preserved. In the 
first part the baptisms are entered on the one side, and the burials and mar- 
riages indiscriminateijr on the other. The second part of the book consists 

of an index of the baptisms and marriages arranged in chronological order, 
from U]>^i tn !7'?n. nnd followed by the notice "L'E^liseFranfoisedo Tborpeii 
fante de nictubres, ftit ferm<?e pen npres ce tems-la." 

The entries of baptisms are all of some length, each signed by the minister 
for tlie time being, but none of them stating the origin of the parents. TbevD 
are thirteen entries rigned **Severin, ministre,*' from March, 1684, to Sep- 
tember, 1686; one signed Laporte, in March, 1687 ; ninety-nine signed >fp^- 
layer, from May, 1687, to May, 1707; ten signed Colin, from Januan-, 1708, 
to November, 1713: and seven signed Richicr, from Mnrch, 1717. to J.inuaiy, 
1726, when the register ceases. It thus appears that tiiu births, at the estub- 
lishment of the colony and for some time after, areragcd about five per an. 
num, and fell down in the end to less than one. 

There is evidence from the minute care of the entries that the register was 
very perfect. The first entry in the lumk is ns follows : '* AnjonrdMnty 9 jour 
de Mars, 1684, a cst(? baptize Marthe, tille de Jean Sionneau ct d'Elizabeth 
Maistayer scs pere ct mere. De laqucUo le Sieur Jean de L'estrille bteur de 
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la Clide a esi^ parrain et mile. Marguerite KuUard, veuve de fen le sienr 
Eitrang, marainc, qui ont ditqne cct enfant est le G* jour da m&me mois 
et de la ilittc annd *. Scvcrin, ministre." All the other entries are similar, 
only varyinpr in udding at times to the name of the parents the parish in 
which tiicy live, must frequently ''la Furoiiii^ lu Thorpe," and| in fewer in- 
stances, la paroisse dc Kirby," ''de Teudrin," and others. 

The greater part of the nieinberB of tbe congregation were clearijr agricnU 
tnristH; a large propurtiun bear noble names — Charles de la Porte, Pierre le 
Febure, and Jacques dc Mede, occur very frequently. Otliers, less mimcrous, 
nre Abraham dc IJivieiv, and Charles Fouquet de Rouruizcau, ''Paul Po- 
tior, maitre chirurgicn," figures often in the earlier notices. From an entry 
under date of March, lG8g, it appears that there was a French congregation 
at Harwich, as the godfather mentioned is **Le sicur Ht'iiolitc dc Lazancy, 
ministre de la paroisse I)*Harwich et Dovercoort.** 

The register of marrititres and burials commences in 1C84 and ends in 
1718. As ill the ease of the births, every entry is signed by the minister. 
Marriages aud burials succeed each other with curious regularity, and the 
notices throughout are very clear and precise. The first entry runs: *'Au- 
jourd'hay 13 juur de May, 168i,a est^ heny le marriage dans fEglise de 
Thorp d*entre Charles de la Porte natif de St. Jean de Gardomenque en la 
province dc Sevenes, d'unc part, et Louise Plumail fille de dcffunct Theodore 
Plumail, vivant marrlmnd dcmcurant a Riord en Poitou et Louise de la 
Vaux, »es pere and mere d'autre part. Severin, ministre." The next entry 
ia'*Anjourd*huy 1 jour de May, 18G5, u este' enterre Ic corps dc defi'unt Isaac 
de Sevre dit La Cbabotssifere deoed^ au Seigneur le 29 d*Avril de cette an* 
nee, age d'environ soixantc et trcizc ans. Severin." 

The same forms continue throughout, though in many cases of burials the 
origin or occupation of the deceased is mentioned. Tn September, 1688, is 
the entry of the burial of "'Samuel Bauchamp, cy devant avocnt au Parle- 
meiit de Paris, ag^ de 78 ans;" and in December, 1705, that of Pierre £s> 
pinasse, de la paroisse de Thorpe, chtrnrgien.'* The marriages oease alto- 
gether in 1708, and there aro but very few deatlis after this period — two in 
1709, two ill 1 71 1, one 1712, and one ill 1718. The last entry is that of the 
death of ''Susaniic Grellet," ami a nf tice at the end of the regtster-indcx 
states that the Grellet family kept the books of the congregation for a time. 
This notice, signed "Jacob Bonrdillon, pasteur,** and dated November 13, 
1784, attests that " Monsienr Jacqnes Grellet s*^nt retir^ i Londres, m^ 
remis, il y a environ douzc an;:, le livre des actes et registres dc Consistoire^ 
aussibien que celui des natt'mes. marrinpes et cnterrements de I'EKlisc fran- 
^aisc dc T]io) ;>e, lesqucls j'ai confic an Consistoirc de mon Eglise dc I'Artil- 
lerie au Spiialfields." 

Frmeh Church at l^ornejf AbUjf, Qmbmlffeikin, 

Nothing is known of the origin of tbe French church at Thomey Abbey, 
which was established in If)")?, and continued until 1727. The register of 
baptisms hepins in 1654, and contains particulars of the names of the spon- 
burs us well i\s parents of the children baptized. 

It is supposed that tlio Thomey French church was formed shortly after 
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tiie breaking up of die Walloon colony st Sandtofk, in the Level of Hatfield 
Chase, Yorkshire, daring the wars of the Commonwealth, and that niony of 

the settlers then came from the northern colony. 

An obstruct (;f tlie Saiidtoft register (now lost) is given by tlic Rev. Joseph 
Hunter in his History of' /hp /'foiifrr/ of Donraster, from wliich it ivould appear 
that out of 8eveuty-oiio tuimlies at t^andtot't, fourteen removed to i'horney, 
bearing the names of Bentiland, Blaneart, Descamps, Egar, Flahna, Le Haire, 
Hardi^, Hariay, De la Haye, De Lanoy, De Lesplerre, Massingarbe, Dn 
Quesnc, and Taffin ; as well as members of the following families: Aoioiy, 
Belmrclle, Blique, Da Bois, Chiis, T-'- TcM'tp, Coqnelc)-, Desbiens, Desquicr, 
La Fleur, Fontiune, Frouchai t, (icmy, lluneur, Le Lieu, Marqaillier, lienard, 
Hamery, Le lioux, Lo lloy, Le 1 alle, and Vennin. 

There are, howerer, numerous names in theTbomey register which do not 
occur in that of Sandtoft, more particularly those of De Bailleo, Lisy, De 
Seine (Dcssein), Le Fevre, Sigi^, Le Pla, Rio, Fanverque, De la Rue, Caillet, 
Wantier, D08COU, Doumelle, Yserby, Yandebeck, Du Font, Brnsseur, Sene- 
schal, etc. 

The French congregation at Thomoy does not appear to have received 
any aceewion of members in consequence of the Bevocation of the Edict of 
Hantes. In the Uto years following the Bevocation not a single baptism ap- 
pears in any family w hich was not settled in Thorney be fore tlmt event. 

The average nutn])er of baptisms at this chinch fruni IGGO to 1G70 was 
39; in the fullowinj^ ten years, 32; from which time the number gradually 
declined, until, in tiie ten years ending 1727, the baptisms were only six. 

Judge Bay ley, of the Westminster County Court, to whom we are indebted 
for this analysis of the Thorney register, is descended from one of the foreign 
settler^ and informs ns of the singular mutations which the name of his 
family hns undergone in little more than two centuries — from the original 
De Bailleu. or De Baillcux, to Balieux, Balicu, Balictil, De Bailk'ul, Bail- 
leul, Balieul, iiuyly, Bailly, and eventually Bayley — all these succe&iiively ap- 
pearing in the register, showing the tendency of foreign appellations gradu- 
ally to assimilate themselves to those of the country in which they have be- 
come native, and illustrating the difficulty of laesei-ving the spelling, and 
even the sound, of foreign family names during the course of a few genera- 
tions. 



111. HUGUKNOT REFUGEES AND THEIR DESCENDANTS. 

The following list of the niore notiible nu n niaong thc^ rcfu^^H's }ias been 
collated from Haag's La France Prottstantc ; Agnew's Protestant Kxiks jtxnu 
Frtmeei Dnrrant Coopo^s « of Foreign Pna^<mt» andASau^ 1018-1688; 
Bum's Hittmrjf t^f ih» Foragn Btfugeest the Ulster Jourwd o/Arekachgy; 
and from private sources of information. It is probable that im))ortant 
names have been omitted from the list, and that the facts may in certain 
cases he iiuieenratcly stated. Should the ()iij)ortitnify be nflforded him, tbo 
author will be glad to correct such defects in a future edition. 
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ABBADIE, James, D.D.^anative 

of Xny, in lieam, where he wns horn 
ill i(>i>-i* -Au able preacher auU writ- 
er ; first settled in B«iiti, wliich he 
l^to accompany the Duke of Schom- 
berg into Eiik' ''"' He was for some 
time minister oi ilje ('hm-ch of the Sa- 
voy, Ix)ndon, and waii afterward made 
71e:ui of Kilhiloe in Ireland. He tlii'il 
in Londuu in 1727. if or fortlier no- 
tice, see p. 240. 

ALLIX, Peter, an able preacher 
and controversialist. Bom at Alen- 
9on 1G41 ; died in London 1717. 
Was one of the ministera of the gr^t 
chim li at C'harentfui, near I'aris. At 
the Kevocatiou he took refijge in En- 
gland, where he was appointed canon 
and treasurer to tlie Cathedral of ^'al- 
isburv. Fnr fnrther notice, see p. 1* 

AMAM>, or A MY AND: a iiu- 
guenot refugee of this name settled in 
London in the beginnniii^' ()ri:i>t cen- 
tury, iliii mu C'laude woii principal 
surgeon to George II. ; and the two 
sons of the hitter were Claadins, under 
secretjirv df state, and Georj^e (created 
u buruiiet iti 1 704), who sat in i^arlia- 
ment for Barnstaple. The second 
t)aronet assumed the nrtinn of f 'nnie - 
wall. His daughter married bir Ciil- 
bert Frankland Lewis, Bart., and was 
the mother of the late Sir Comewall 
Lewis, Bart., M.P. 

AMDKK, the name of a French 
refugee fiimily >ettle(l in h'outhampton, 
from whom tlie celebrated and unfor- 
tunate Major Audre wjis descended, 
though the latter was brought np at 
Idchfield. 

ArnKKTTX. Peter, a native of 
Neulcliatcl, in J'icardy, who tied into 
i^gland aliout tlie nwidle of Isst cen- 
iwry. fie was for manj' years an eini- 
nent mercluuit in London, iiis son, 
the late Rer. Peter Aubertin, vicar of 
Chipstead, Surrey, died in 1H(»I at the 
age of 81, leaving a numerous family. 

AirFREHE, George, M.P., de- 
scended from a Huguenot refugee; 
snt for Stamford in Parliament from 
1701 to 1708. 

AUBIOLf Fetes, a reAigee from 
T-o\ver Languedoc, who rose to emi- 
nence as a London merchant. The 



Archbishop of York, the Hon. and 
most liev. K. X. Drummond. married 
liis daughter and heiresi*, Henrietta, 
and afterward mtcc^ed to the peer- 
age of Strathallan. The refugee's 
daughter thus became ("oiintess of 
Strathallan. The present head of the 
ftunily is the Earl of Kinnoul, who 
continues to hear the name of Auriol. 
The Kev. Edward Auiiol is rector of 
8t. Danstans-in*tbe-West, London. 
BACQUENCOUKT, see IM* 

Vatix. 

BARON, Peter, Profesisor in the 
University of Cambridge about 1575. 
Tie was originally from Etampes. and 
lied to England after tlie ma&sacre of 
8t. Bartholomew. He died in Lon- 
don, leaving l>ehind him an only son, 
Samuel, who practical medicine, and 
died at Lyme-Kegis, in Noi lulk. 

BAKKE, a Protestant family of 
Pont fiilaii, near Kochelle, several 
members of which tiettled in Ireland. 
Peter Bair^ married Miss Raboteau, 
also a reitigee. He was an alderman 
of Dublin, and c in ied on a lar^e busi- 
ness as a lirieii-draper. H is son Isaac, 
educated at Trini^ College, I>nblin, 
entered the army, in winch lie rose to 
high rank. He was adjutant general 
of the British forces under Wolfe at 
Quebec. He afterward entered i'ar- 
1 lament, where lie distinguished him- 
self by his elo<juencc and his opjiosi- 
tion to the American Stamp Act. In 
1 770 C-olonel Barre was made vice- 
treasurer of Ireland and privy coun- 
cilor. He subsequently held the of- 
lices of treasurer of the navy and pay- 
master of the forces, in both of which 
he (lisjjlayed eminent integrity and ef- 
ficiency. He died in 1802. 

BATZ, the name of a Huguenot 
&mily, the head of which wa^ seigneur 
of M<man, near Nerac, in Guyenne. 
Three of the sons of Joseph de Batz, 
seigneur of Guay, escaped from France 
into Holland, entered tlie sen ice of 
the Prince of Orange, whom they ac- 
companied in his expedition to En- 
gland. Two of them, captains of in- 
fontiy, were killed at the Boyne. 

BEAUFORT, Daniel Augustus 
DE, a controversial writer, was pastor 
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of the church of the New Patent in 

1 728 ; of the Artillery in 1 728 ; nnd 
of the iljavoy, and probably iSpring 
Gardens, in 1 741 . He afterward went 

to Ireland, where he held the living of 
Nnvan, and was appointed Dean of 
Tuam. The descendants of tlu; hnn- 
ily are still in England. One is rector 
of Lymm in Cheshire ; another is fa- 
vorably known as a novelist. 

BEAUVOIH, I)K, the name of one 
of the most ancient tamilies in Lnngue- 
doc, several branches of which were 
Protestant, f ranci<$, eldest son of 
i?cipio dn Koore, took refuge in En- 
gland at tlie l\ev()cntion, and obtained 
a company in a cavalry regiment. His 
two sons also followed the career of 
amu with distim-tion. Aicxmulcr, 
the eldest, was colum l of the 4th Foot, 
governor of Plvmouth, lieutenant gen- 
eral, oomnuincfer-in-chief in K^tland, 
etc. He es]KTially (li<tii)^':nlslie(l him- 
self at the battle of l^ettingen. He 
went into France for the l)enefit of 
his health, and died at Bareges, whith- 
er he had k<"ip Inr tlic f)eticfit uf tlie 
waters. Tlie Frtiia h government hav- 
ing refused his body ( hristian burial, 
in foiiscqueiu'c of his lieing the son of 
a refugee Protestant, the body was 
embalmed and sent to England to be 
buried. The second son, J^cijiio, was 
also the colonel (tf.ni Ijij^Iish inf'iiitiy 
raiment, and Wiu» killed at the battle 
of Fontenoy. Another femily of the 
same nnme is sprung from liichard dc 
Beauvoir, iCsq.,of the island of Guern- 
sey, who purchsaed the manor of 
Balmes, in the parish of Hai kney, 
and thus ;^ave its name to De Beau- 
voir tt)\vn. 

BELCASTEL HE MONTVAIL- 
LANT, l*ii:t;i;r.. a refugee officer from 
Langoedoc, who entered tlie service 
of William of Orange. After the 
death of La Caillemotte at the Bo3?ne, 
he was made colmiel of the regiment. 
Belcastel took a pruiuinent part in the 
Irish campaigns of 1 090-1. He was 
eventually raised to the rank of mainr 
general in the Dutch anny. He was 
killed at the battle of Villa Victosa, in 
Spain, in 1710. 

BENEZET, Antoine, one of the 



earliest and most zealous advocates of 
ne^o emancipation. He was born in 
London iu 17,13, of an honest refugee 
couple ftrm St. Quentin, and bred to 
the trade of a coojier. lie accompa- 
nied his f)urents to Ameriea, and set- 
tled at rhiladeljtliia. There he be- 
came a Quaker, and devoted himself 
with great zeal to the (luo^^tion of 
emancipation of the blacks, for wliose 
children he established and supported 
schools in Philadelphia. He died 
there in 1784. 

BENOIT, N. , u refugee silk-we»iver 
settled in Spitaliields. He was the 
author of several controversial works, 
more ]mrticularly relating to baptism, 
Benoit being of the Baptist persuasion. 

BERKlilUE, Jkah Aktoine ue, a 
refugee officer who sened under the 
Earl of Gahvay in !?pain. He lost a 
hand at the battle of Almanea. His 
son was a eaptnin in the 'M)\\\ Foot : 
his grandson (Henry Abraham Crom- 
melin de Hernicre) ^^ as a major gen- 
eral in the British army; and his 
great-grandson, mairied to the sister 
of the present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, rose to the same rank. 

BEUTHEAU. Kev. Charles, ref- 
ugee pastor in London, a native of 
Mont]>elher, expelled from Paris, 
where lie was one of the ministers of 
tlie <;reat T^rotestant church of Charen- 
ton at the i^evocation. Ue became 
minister of the Walloon church in 
Thrcadneetlle Street, which office he 
filled for forty -four years, fceveral 
volumes of his sermons have been pub- 
lished. 

BION, .Je an Fu ANrors, a native of 
Dijon, Roman Catholic curate of Ur.sv, 
aftervk-ard appointed chaplain to tfee 
galley isvperhf nt Tnnlon, which con- 
tained a large number of gallev'-siaves 
condemned fat their fiuth. Touched 
by their sufterings, as well as by the 
patience and conrn^re with which they 
bore them, liiuii embraced Protestant- 
ism, exclaiming. Their blood preach- 
es to me I" lie left France for (iene- 
va in 1 704, and afterward took refuge 
in London, where he was appointed 
rector of a school, and officiated as 
minister of the French church at Chel> 
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Ma. He sabseqoently proceeded to 
Holland, where he exercised the func- 
tions of chaplain of an English church. 
He was the author of several works, 
fan best knovm bdng th% JUhtton des 

Tottrm(:n!< qtie I 'on fait sniiffrir attx 
Protestans qui sont sur Us Ualeres de 
France^ poblished at London in 1708. 

BLANC, Anthony, pastor of the 
Fretu li church of La Xouvelle Patente 
in U>'.'2. Theodore and Jean Blanc 
irere two other French refugee pnstdrs 

in Loiulon about the samo tiino. the 
latter being pastor of L'Avtillevie. 
The Blancs were lirom Saintonge and 
Poitou. 

BLAQUI^UE, a French noble 
family, of whom John de Hlaquiere, a 
zealous Hugnenot, took refuge in En- 
gland in 1685, One of his sons be- 
came eminent as a London merchant ; 
another settled at Lisbuni, wliere his 
sister manied John Crommelin, son 
cf t i ni.s. The fifth sun. Jolni, enter- 
ed the army, and rose to be iieiitcnnnt I 
colonel of the 17th Light l^ragoons. 
He held various public offices — was 
secretary of Legation at Paris, secre- 
tary to the lord licuteuunt of Ireland, 
was made u baronet in 1 784, and i 
raised t r! jieerage in 1800 as T>©rd 
de Blaquieie of Ardkill in Ireland. 

BLONDEL, MosBfi, & learned ref- 
ugee scholar in London, circa 1(521, 
author of a work on the Apocryphal 
writings. 

BLONDEL, James AirousTfs, :i 
distiiiguislied refugee ]ihys5ri;in in 
l^ondon, as well as an able scholar. 
The author of several learned and sci- 
eiitifu treatises. Died in 1734. 

HLOSSKT, a Nivemais Protestant 
family, the head of which was tlie 
Sieur tic I kury. Several Blossets 
fled into Holland ami Kngland at the 
l^evocation. Colonel Bios set, of 
"Blo8Bet*B Foot,** who settled in Ire- 
land, was the owner of a good estate 
in the county of DtiWin. Sergoant 
Blosset, afterward Lord Chief .Justice 
of Bengal, belonged to the femilj. 

BOCHAKT. Fnwrois. Haag 
says that among the Protestant ret- 
ngees in Scotland, Francis Bochart 
his been mentioned* who* in conjnnc- 



tion with Claude Paulln, established in 
1 7.';o the inantt&cture of cambric at 

Fditihurg. 

HOli'V or BOTT, Joux de, a ref- 
ugee French officer, appdnted captain 
of artillery and engineers in the Brit- 
ish senice in I GUO. He distinguished 
himself by the- ojjcrations conducted 
by him at the siege of Xaamnr, to 
which William IIL mainly attributed 
the captm e of the phtce. Bodt after- 
ward entered the service of the King 
of Prussia, who made him brigadier 
and chief engineer. He was also emi- 
nent as an ardiitect, and det^igned 
some of the principal public buildings 
at Berlin. 

B(|ESMER DE LA TOUCHE, 
pastor of the Fkvnch congregation fit 
Winchdsea in I700-(i. His son, of 
the same name, was a surgeon in Lon- 
don iu47(i4. 

BOILKAU DE CASTELNAU, 
an an( icnt Langnednr family, many 
of whose members embraced Protest- 
antism and remained faithful to it. 
Charles, son of .Jacques Boileau, coim- 
cilor of N5<rnes. was a captain of in- 
tiintry in tlie Lnglish sen ice, who set- 
tied in England about the end of the 
seventeenth century, aiul was tie 
founder of the English brunch of the 
Boileau ftmity, the present head of 
which is Sir John Boileau, Bart, 

BOIBEAU, see Brntherau. 

lUUSBELAU DE LA CIIA- 
ri.LLE, usually known as Armand 
de la ( hapelle, left France at the I?e- 
vocation. ile was destined for the 
ministry from an early age. At 
eighteen he was sent into Ireland to 
preach to the French congregations, 
and after two years, at the age of 
twenty, he was apjiointed j astor of 
the French church at Wandswoi tli. 
Ho suksequently officiated as minister 
of the Artillery Church, and of the 
French cliiudi at tlie Hague. He 
was a voluminous writer. 

BON HOMME, a Protestant drajHjr 
from Paria, who settled at I])swich, 
and instructed the artisan> there iif 
tlie manufacture of sail-cloth, which 
shortly became a cmiaiderable branch 
of British indnstiy. 
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B0NN£LL,THOMASf a gentleman | 

of K^od fiunily nenr Y)»res, in Maii- 
ders, who took refuge in England U um 
the l>uke of Alva's persecutions, und 
settled at Nonvieh, of which he be- 
came mnvor. His m\\ was Daniel 
Bonnell, merchant, of London, father 
of Hamuel Bonnell, who eerved his ap- 
prenticeship Avitli Mr William ( oiir- 
teen (a Flemish refugee), and estab- 
lished himself as a merchant at Leg- 
horn. He returned to England, and 
at the Restoration was appointed ac- 
countant general for Ireland. He 
(Ked at DnUin, and was succeeded in 
the office by his son, a man eminent 
for his piety, and wliose life ha« been 
written at great length by Archdeacon 
Hamilton, of Armagh. 

BOSANQUKT. l)Avir>, a Hugue- 
not refugee, naturulized in England in 
1687. Hb grandson, ^emnd, was a 
director of tlie Bank of I^nuMnnd. 
Maiy, the sister of the latter, was the 
celebrated wift of the Kev. Mr. Fletch- 
er, vicar of Madetey. Other members 
occupied illnstrions positions in socie- 
ty. One, William, founded the well- 
known bank in London. Shr John B. 
I^o<anr|iiot, the cflcbmted judge, also 
l>elonged to the tamily, which is now 
represented by SamneUKicbard Bosan- 
quet, of Dingeston l!oart, Monmouth. 

BOSQUKT. AxruiEW, a refugee 
from Languedoc, who escaped into 
England after suit'ei ing fourteen years' 
slavery in the Frenf h kint^'s gnlleys. 
Ue was the originator of the West- 
minster French Charity School, found- 
ed in 1747, for the education of chil- 
dren of ])nor P'rench refugee^?. 

Bt >ST AQU ET, DuMONT For 
notice of, see p. 192 et aeg. 

BOU FFAKD, a refugee family froni 
the neighborhood of Castres, of whom 
Boiiffiurd, Sieor de la Garrigue, a\ as 
the hea<l. ( )ne of the family emigra- 
ted to Enfrland, and, in accordance with 
the usimi practice, took the name of 
the fiunily estate. David (janick, 
the ti-agedian, is said to have been one 
of bis descendants. 

BOUHERAU, EUAS, M.D. , 1>. D. , 
a learned Huguenot refugee, w ho be- 
came secretary to the Earl of Galway 

O 



In Irdand. When the mrl left Ire* 

land, he became pastor to one of the 
French congregations in Dublin ; was 
afterward episcopally ordained, and 
otiiciated as chantor of St. Paliick's 
C'athedr:;! One of hia sons, John, 
entered liie Lhurch ; another was 
** town-mil jor" of Dublin. The hittw 
altered his name to Borough, and from 
him the present >ir K. 1?. l^orotiph, f f 
Baseldon I'ark, Herktihiie, is lineally 
descended. 

Bi)Lli! n.LOX, Jacob, an able 
and eIoij[ueut pastor of several French 
churches in London. For notice of, 
see p. 278. 

BOUVERIES, Lauuence pes, a 
refugee from Sainglien, near Lille, in 
1508. He settled lirst at f^andwich, 
and aftenxmtl at fanterburv, where he 
began the business cf a Eijlk-weaver. 
Edward, the grand»on of Laurence, 
established himself in Inndnn as a Le- 
vant merchant, and from that time the 
family greatly prospered. William 
wai$ made a baronet in 17 II, and .Ja- 
cob was created a peer, under the ti- 
tle of Viscount Folkeiitone, in 1747. 
His son Philip assumed the name of 
Pusey on his marriage in 1 708. The 
Rev. Dr. Fusey, of Oxford, is one of 
the sons by this marriage. For tar- 
ther notice, see p. 800. 

BOY EH, Abel, a rofiifree from 
Castres, where he was born in UKj4. 
He died, pen in hand, at Chelsea, in 
1 720. He was the anthor of tlic well- 
known French and JCnylish JJ'ictiona- 
rif, as wen as cf several historical 
works, 

I!KfSSAC, B. DE, ft reftipree pnstor 
from i liatellerault, who lied from 
France at the Berocation. We find 
one of his (!e«reiulants, riij)taln Hoorge 
Brissac, a director of the French Hos- 
pital in London in 1778. Hang t^ays 
thsit one of tlie fcinalc lirissacs became 
famous at Berlin for her snn'^nj^es, and 
especially f>>r her black puddings, 
which continue to be known there as 
*' boudins fi nneais." 

BUUNET, a numerous Frotestaut 
flimlly in Saintonge. N. Bmnet, a 
privateer of La Hochelle, was in 10(i2 
condemned to suiter corporal punish- 

c 
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ment, and to paj a fine of 1000 livres, 

unleiis wirhiii ix given time he pnxtiu t'd 
before the magiiitrates thirty-six young 
Frotestantii whom he had carried over 
to America. Of coarse the refugee 
youths were never j)ro<lucc<l. At the 
Kevocatiou the Brunets of Kochelle 
nearly all emigrated to London. We 
find frequent hn]itism-^ of cliililrpn of 
tlie name recorded in the registers of 
the churches of Le Quarre and La 
Nouvelle Pateittie, as well as marriages 
at the sfimp |thu'««, niid at ^^^lec■ler 
Street ( 'luii>el and La l^atente in boho. 

BUCER, MAMiir, a refiigee fccm 
Alsncc : one of the early reformens, an 
eloi^uent ]>reacher as well us a vigor- 
ons and learned writer. He accepted 
the invitation of Archbishop Crannier 
to settle in England, w lu re he assisted 
in revising the Engiisii LiturgA-, ex- 
chiding what savored of i>opery, but 
not going so far as Cnlvin. He was 
appointed protessor of theology at 
Cambridge, where he was presented 
with a doct< li s diploma. But the cli- 
mate of ICii;^1;iikI lutt agi"cein,'T witli 
• hiiu, Jiutef icluracd to Str^l^lmrg, 
where he died in I.'»r»l. 

lJUCHLEIN, otherwise called FA- 
GiUb, a contemporary of Martin Bu- 
cer, and, like him, a refiigee at Cam- 
bridge University, where he held the 
professorship of Hebrew. While in 
that oitice, whicli he held for only a 
few years, he fell ill of fever, of which 
he died, but not without a Btiiipicioil of 
having been poisoned. 

BUISSI£kE, Paul, a celebrated 
anatomist, F.K.S., and corresponding 
member of vari(«is scicntifio sorietie^i. 
He lived for a tiuiu in London, but 
evetuually settled at Copenhagen, 
wluTc Ik- acliievcd a Iii;,di reputation. 
We tind one I'aul Buissicre governor 
of the French Hospital in London in 
1 729, and .lean Buissi^re in 1 776. 

CAILLK^fO'rrE, La, yotniger son 
of the old Maitjuis de Iluvigny, who 
comnmnded a Huigruenot regiment at 
thf battle of tlic Bnvne. wlicre he was 
killed. Sec Massuc, and notices at p. 
211 and 2li;. 

CAMBON, a refugee French offi- 
cer, who commanded one of the Hu- 



guenot regiments raised in London in 

He fought at the Bovne and 
at Athione, and died in lUDB. 

CAPPEL, Loins, characterized as 
the father of sacred criticism. He was 
bom at Saint Flier in ir.sr, ; at twenty 
he was selected by the Duke of Bouil- 
lon as totor for his son. Fonr years 
later, the chmcli at IJordcraix furnish- 
ed him with the means of visiting the 
princi{Ml academies of England, Hol- 
land, and Germany. He passed tu o 
years at (Ixford, diinnj^ wliich he 
principally occupied himself witii the 
study of the Shemitic languages. He 
subsei|iieiitly occupied the chair of the- 
ologv- in the University of Samur, un- 
til bn death, which occurred in 1658. 
Bishop Hall designated Louis Cap])el 
"the grand oracle of the Hebrar^ts." 
Louis's son James was apiK>iuted pro- 
tiesBor of Hebrew in the same Uniw- 
sltv at the cnrlv n{^e of nineteen. At 
the lievocation be took refuge in En- 
gland, and became professor of Latin 
in the Nonconformist C-oUege, Hoxton 
Square, London. See notice at }). 24G. 

CAKBONEL, JoHX, son of Thom- 
as Carbonel, merchant of Caen : John 
was one of tfic secretaries of Louis 
XIV., and fled tu England at the Hev- 
ocation. His brother William became 
an eminent merduot in London. 

CAHLE, PtTicif, a native of Valler- 
augue in the C'evennes, bom hiOG; 
died in London 1 780. He fled from 
France at the Revocation, pas^in^' by 
Geneva through Switzerland into Hol- 
land, and finally into England. He 
entered the corps of engineers in the 
aiTny of William, and foiTp;ht at the 
Buyjie, ufierwiuU accompanying the 
nnny through all its campaigns in the 
Low Countries. He rose to he fourth 
engineer in the British service, and re- 
tiiid upon a pension in 1698. He aft- 
«ward served under Lord Galway in 
Spnin, ^^ hen the Kinf» of Portugal 
junci- Inni lieutenant general and en- 
gineer-i!i-< hief In 1 720 ho retnnied 
to England, and devoteil the rest of 
his life to the improvemeut of agricul- 
ture, on which subject he wrote and 
pulilislied manv useful works. 

CAliK]^» a' Protestant fiunily of 
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I'oitou, of which several members em- 
i<;i!Ucd to England, and others to 
Kortli Ainericii. A M. Carrc' (jfHc ia- 
ted as reader in the French church at 
Hammeremitii, ftnd another of the 
'same name was minister of La Va- 
tente in London. We also find one 
Francis Carre a member of the con- 
sistorv (>t'Xo\v York in 1772. 

rARTAUD or ( AllTAMLT, 
Matthew, a Protestant minister who 
fled from Franee at the time of the 
BartholoiTK \v mnssacre, and officiated 
as pastor of the little church of fugi- 
tives at live, aften^'ard returning to 
Dieppe; and again (on the revival of 
the i)ersecution) finally settling and 
dying in England. One of his sons 
was minister of La Konvelle Patente 
in London in KIOG. 

CASAUBON, Isaac, son of a 
French refugee from Bordeaux settled 
at Geneva, where he was born in ir>5l). 
\V:> fifher rctunied to Paris on the 
tenn»uiary cessation of the persecution, 
became minister of a congi-egation at 
Crest, ntid proceeik'J with tlie ediu'a- 
tioD of his sou Isaac, who gave signs 
of extraordinary abilities. At nine 
Tears of age he spoke Latin with flu- 
ency. At the massacre <if St. Bar- 
tholomew the family Hed into cunccul- 
ment, and it was while hiding in a 
eavem tliat I>,iMf' r(»ceived from his 
filther his first lesson in Greek. At 
nineteen he was sent to the academy 
of Geneva, where he studied jurispru- 
dence under Paein*:, theology mider 
\)q Beza, and Oriental langiutges un- 
der Chevalier ; bat no branch of learn- 
ing attracted him more than (Jioek, 
and he was, at the age of tweniy-tbur, 
appointed professor of tnat langnage 
at Geneva. His large family iiuluc ed 
him to return to France, accejiting the 
professorship of civil laws in the Uni- 
versity of Montpellier ; and there he 
settled for n time. On the re\"ival of 
persecution in France at tlie assassi- 
nation of Henry lY., Casanbon emi* 
grated to England. Tie was well re- 
ceived by .James I., who gave him a 
pension, and appointed him prebend 
of Westminster. He tlied at London 

1(>14. leaving behind htm twenty 



sons and daughters, and a large num- 
ber of works written during his life- 
time, chiefly on classical and religious 
subjects. His son Florence Stephen 
Casanbon, D.D., having accompanied 
his father into England, was entered a 
student at Ciirist Church, Oxford, in 
1G14, where he greatly distinguished 
himself. In 1622 he took the degree 
of M. A. He was appointed rector ( f 
Ickham, and afterwai'd prebendaiy of 
Canterbury. He was die author of 
many learned works* He died at 
Canterbuiy in 1G71. 

CAUX,'De : many refugees of this 
name fled from Normandy into En- 
gland. Several of them came over 
from Dieppe and settled in Norwich, 
their names fhM)nently occurring in 
the register of the French church 
there, in coi\juuction with those of 
Martinean, Columlnne, Le Monnier, 
De la Haye, etc. Solomon de Caus^ 
the engineer, whose name is connected 
w ith the first invention of the steam- 
engine, spent several years as a refugee 
in England, after which he prnreeded 
to Germany in iGl3, and ultimately 
died in Fraac^ whither he retomed 
in h i s old age. For notice of him, see 
p. 2a 1. 

CAVALltii, John, tne Cevcnnoi 
leader, afterward major general in the 

Briti-li army. For notice, see i>. 222. 

CHAIGNEAU, Itouis, John, ani» 
Stephen-, refugees fhim St. I^renne, 
in the Charente, where the fomily 
held considerable landed estnte«. They 
iiettled in Dublin, and prospered. One 
of the sons of I..oui8 sat for Gowram 
in the Irish Parliament ; another held 
a benefice in the Church, John had 
two sons — Colonel WiHiam Chaig- 
neau, and Jolm, Treasurer of the Ord- 
nance. The great-grandson of Ste- 
phen was called to the Irish Imr in 
1 793, and eventually purchased the es- 
tate of Bemnvn, in countv We^tnieatli. 

CHAMBERLAYKE; Peter, M. 
D., a physician of Paris, who fled into 
E!i(,dand at the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. He was adnnttcd a mem- 
ber of the college of physician.*, and 
obtained an extensive practice in LOD* 
don, where be died. 
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CHAMIER, an eminent Protestant 
fiunily, origiiuiily belDn^^inj^ to Avig- 
non. Daniel Chamier, who was kill^ 
in 1621 in the defense of Montanban, 
then besieged by Louis XIII., was one 
of the nblest theolo^ans of lii-^ tinic, 
and a leading man ot his pan v. He 
drew up for Heory TV. the ceiehi utL'd 
Edict of Nantes. Several of hig de- 
scendants settled in £nglaud. One 
was minister of the French chorcfa in 
Glass-IIouse Street, London, and aft- 
erward of the Artillery Church, His 
eldest son, also caUed Daniel| emigra- 
ted to Maryland, U. S., where he set- 
tled in 1 753. A younger son, Antlio- 
ny, a director of the French Hospital, 
sat for Tamworth in Parliament in 
1772. See also iJes Champs. 

CUAmWQ'St, ROBILLAKD DK, a 

nuble I'uinily iu Siiintonge, several of 
whom took refuge in Engluul mid 
Irehind. The children of Josias de 
liubillard, chevalier of Champagne, 
under charge of their mother, escaped 
from La Uochelle concealed in empty 
wine-casks, and anived safe at Fiym- 
outh. Their father went into Holland 
and took service with tl)e Prince of 
OniiiKG. He afterward died nt Bel- 
fixst on his way to join his i cgiiuuat iu 
Ireland. Madame de Champagnd set- 
tled at Portailington with her family. 
One of ChamiMigne's sous, Josias, was 
an ensign iu La Melonni^re's regi- 
ment of French infantiy, and fought 
at the Bnync. Tie afterward became 
major ot the 14 th Foot. Several of 
his descendants have served with dis- 
tinction in the anny, the Church, and 
the civil service, while the daoghtoi's 
of the family liave intermarried with 
various titled fiimilies in Enghtnd and 
Irelaiul. 

CHAMPION, .see Crcsp'ufnu. 

CHAKDEVENNE, a Protestant 
fanuly beli)n^niig to rasfeljaUmx. The 
first eminent person of the name was 
Antolne, doctor of medicine, who aft- 
erward became a famous preacher and 
pastor, first at CaiunoDt, and after- 
ward at Marennes. At tlie Kevucation 
tbememb^ of his family became dis- 
persed. Some of them went to North 
America; iu 1724 we find Pierre (,son 



of the pastor above named) a member 
of \\v' French Chiircli at New York, 
while otiiers fled to England, and e^ 
tablished themsdves at Hungerford. 

CHARLOT, Charles, better 
known under the name of D'Argen- 
teuil, was a Roman Catholic ciu^ con- 
verted to Protestantism, who tookref* 
uf^e in England, and offieiated as pas- 
tor in several of tlie London churches. 
In 16d9 he was minister of the Taber- 
nacle, with Pierre Rival and Cajsar 
Pegorierfor coUea^ie?. He publish- 
ed several works tlirough Dueliemin, 
the refugee publisher. 

niAin'KN'I'IKR, of Kuflec, in 
Angouniois, a martyr in I0b5 to the 
bmtality of the dragoons of Lonis 
XIV. To force liini to sign his abja- 
ration they made him drink from 
twenty- five to thirtj' glasses of water; 
but this means &ilitig, they next 
dropped into his eyes the hot tallow 
of a lighted candle. He died in great 
torture. His son John took refnge in 
England, and was minister of the 
Malthouse Churcb| Cauterbur}', in 
1710. 

CHASTELET, Hippo LYTE, a 

monk of La Trappe, who left that 
monastery in 1G72, and took refuge in 
England, where he acqtured great 
fame as a Protestant preacher, under 
the name t)f Lusancy. He officiated 
for a time as pastor of the church in 
the Savoy, and was afterward a] •point- 
ed to the charge of the French clnnch 
I at Harwich. Lusancy wrote and pub- 
I lished a life of Matshnl Schomberg, 
I together with other works, principal^ 
poetry. 

CHATELAIN, Henbt, son of 
Zachariali Chatelain, a manu&cturer 
of gold and silver lace fsee notice at p. 
2-17), wlio fled from Paris to Holland, 
and there introduced the manufiictnre. 
Zachariah had nine sons and two 
daoghters. Henry, the eldest sou, 
was bom at Paris in lG8i. He was 
educated at Levden, and cventuallv 
decided to enter the Clnmh. He 
came over to England iu 1700, and 
was ordained by the Bishop of Lon- 
ilou. He became minister o*" the 
French church of St. Martin Ongars 
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iu 1711, and latterly accepted the pas- 
torate of the chnfch at the Hagae, 
where he died in 174:5. Hp "^viis a 
most eloquent preacher, as well a 
vigorons writer. He wrote the life of 
Claude, as well as of Bernard, and a 
work On the Excellence of the Chris- 
tian Relit/ion, besides six volumes of 
germotis. 

CHENEVIX, a distinguished Lor- 
raine family, which became disjiersed 
throughout Europe at the Revocation. 
The I^e\'iUe branch of the family set- 
tled in Brandenburg, and the Eply 
branch in England. Philip Chenerix 
was minister of the church of Limay, 
near Mantes, from which jilace he fled 
to Liondon. One of his sons entered 
the King's Gnards^ of which he be- 
ciime colotiel. The son of thi'< la^t 
was for thirty years Bisho]» of Water- 
ford. Anotfjer member of the femily, 
llichard, was a distiiijj^iiished chemist, 
member of the Royal Soc iety in 1801, 
and author of many able works on sci- 
enoe, inclnding an E»»ay on National 
Character. For notice of Paul Chen- 
evix of Metz, brother of the Kev. 
Philip Chenevix abox'O named, see 
note to p. l.">4. 

CHE RON. Lori!*, n painter and en- 
graver wlio took refuge in Enghind ut 
the Revocation, and died in London 
in 1 723. 

CHEV.tVLIER, A N T o 1 N li - R o- 
DOLPMB, a zealous Hugnenot, bom 
at Mont<ihamps in iri07. When a 
youth he wns compelled to fly into En- 
gland for life. He completed his stud- 
ies at Oxford, and b^g reoommeoded 
to tlie Duke of Somerset, he was se- 
lected by him to teach the Princess 
(afterward Qneen) Elisabeth the 
IVench language. Chevalier siihse- 
quently held the profcsMorsiiip cf He- 
brew at Cambridge, but resigned it iu 
1570 to return to France. He was 
again compelled to fly by the renewed 
persecution at the time of the liar- 
thohmiew massacre, and he died in 
exile at Guernsey iu ir>72. He was a 
voluminous author on classical sub- 
jects. During his short residence 
abroad, he left bis son Sanmel at Gen- 
eva, for the purpose of being educated 



for the Church, under Theodore da 
Beza. On the revival of the persecu- 
tions in France, Samuel took refIl^^c iu 
Englatid, and was appointed minister 
of the French church in London in 
1591, and afterward of the Walloon 
chmch at Canterbury in l lO"*. Mr. 
Chevalier Cobbold, M.P., belongs to 
this family. 

CT. A U 1 ) E, .1 1 : \ \ - J ACQUES, a ynitng 
man of remarkable talents, grandson 
of the cdebrated Erench prndior at 
the Hague. He was appointed pastor 
of the W^alloon church in Threadnee- 
dle Street in 1710, but died of small- 
pox a few years later, aged only twen- 
ty-eight. 

COLIGXON, Abraham de, minis- 
ter of Mens. At the Revocation he 

and several of his sons took refuge in 
Hesse, while Paul became minister of 
the I)utch chiu'ch in Austin Friars, 
London. His son Charles became 
l)rofessor of anatomy sind medicine at 
Cambridge, and was know u as the au- 
thor of se^'eral abhi works on those 
subjects. 

COLLOT DE L'E8CURY, a refu- 
gee officer from Noyon, who escaped 
from France through Switzerland into 
II(»lland at the Revocation, and joined 
the amiy of \\'illiam of Orange. He 
was major in Schombeig's r^ment at 
the Boyne. His eldest son Da\id was 
a captuiu of dragoons ; another, Sim- 
eon, was colond of an English regi- 
ment, l)0th of whose sons were cai>- 
tains of foot. Their descendants still 
survive in Ireland. 

GOLOMIES, Jkrome, the great 
pnstor and preacher of Rochelle, be- 
longed to a Beamese family. His 
grandson, Paul, the celebrated author, 
came over to England in 1681, and 
was first npiMiinteil reader in the 
French church of the Savoy. San- 
croft, Archbishop of Canterburj-, aft- 
erward made him his librarian. Panl 
Colomies was the author of numerous 
learned works, the titles of nineteen of 
wliich are given by Haag in Ln France 
Pratestante, lie died in London, 
1(11)2. 

CONAUT, John, son of a Protest- 
ant refugee from Normandy who had 
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settled lu Deronshire. He studied at 
OsdkstAj eDtered the Church, and was 
appointed vicar of Yeabnpton, Devon, 
in which oilice Cromwcdl continued 
hbn during the Ckmunonwealth. In 
he was appointed professor of 
theology, and in H!57 vice-chancellor 
of tlie University ut Oxtord. In l(i7<> 
he was archdeacon of Norwich, and in 
1G8T he was npiioiiited a prebendar)' 
of Worcester. He died in lGi>a. 

CONSTAirr, a Protestant fiunily 
of Artois. At tlie Revocation, several 
of them f1«*d i'Uo Switzerlaiul, others 
into Holiuud, and took service under 
the Prince of Orange. Samuel, 
known as Baron de Constant, served 
m adjutant general under Lord Alhc- 
marie in 1704, and afterward fbught 
under Marlborough in all the great 
battles of the jKjriod. Ilis son David- 
Louis, un officer in the same sen ice, 
waa wounded at FoQtenoy. Henjanan 
Constant, the cclehratetl French au- 
thor, belonged to ttiis tamUy. 

CORCBLLIS, KiCBOLAB, ion of 
Zeager Corcellis of Ruselier, in Flan- ' 
ders, who took refuge in England from 
the |>ersecutions of the Duke of Alva. 
Nicholas became a prosperous London 
merchant. James was a physician in 
London, 1664. 

CORNAUD DE LA CROZE, a 
learned refugee, author of The Warks 
of the. Learned^ The History o/Lcarn- 
inrjy and numerous other works. 

COSiNE, FiKHRE DK, a rcfutrce 
gentleman from I.a Beauce, Orleans, j 
who settled at Southampton. His son 
Ruvigny de Cosne entered the Cold- 
stream Gi 1 ] -. and rose to be lieuten- 
ant colonel in the British army. lie 
was afterward secretary to thefVench 
emba-Hsy, and emhawador at the Span- 
ish court. 

COSNL-CHAVERNEY, de, an- 
other branch of the same fiimily. 
Captain de Co-ne-Chavemay came 
over with the Prince of Orange in 
command of a company of gentlemen 
volunteers. He xvaa lieutenant colo- 
nel of Beh astcrf regiment at the tak- 
ing o f Athi oTic in iOlU. 

COTTEKEAU, N., a celebrated 
Protestant horticulturist, who fled into 



Kngland at the Kuvocation, and was 
appointed one of the gardeners of Wil< 
liam in. Having gone into France 
to look after a manufactory of pipes 
which he had estebllshed at Rotten, he 
was detected encouraging the Protest- 
ants there to stand fast in the faith. 
He had also the imprudence to 'wtitb 
something about Madame de Mainte- 
non in a letter, which was constnied as 
a libel. He was tliereupon seized and 
thrown into the Bastile, where he lay 
for many years, during several of whicn 
he was insane. The con\ erters offer- 
ed him liberty if he A\'onld uljjure his 
reli^on. At last he abjured, but he 
was not released. ** It was ^ - lued 
just, as well as necessary, that (Juiter- 
ean should remain in the Bastile and 
be forgotten there." He accordingly 
remained there a prisoner for eighteen 
years, until he died. 

COULAN, Antiioxt, a refbgee 
pastor from the Cevennes. He wsis 
for some time minister of the Glass- 
house Street French chmrch in Lon- 
; don. II ■ died in 1(104. 

COUUTEEN, WiLMAM. the son 
of a tailor at Menin in Flanders, a 
refugee in England fiom the pcrsectt- 
tions of the Duke of Alva. He estab- 
lished himself in business, with his sou 
Peter Boudean, in Abchnrch Lane, 
and is said to ha\ e owedliis jirosperity 
to tJie manufacture of French hoods. 
His son became Sir William Court cen, 
a leading merchant of the city of Lon- 
don. His descendants also married 
with the Bridgewater and other uoble 
fimiilies. 

COFSIX, Jr.AX, a refugee ])ustor 
from Caen, one of the tirst ministers 
of the Walloon church in London 
about the yeai" 1502. He retiunied 
to France, but again fled back to En- 
gland after the massacre of St. Bar- 
diolomew, and ^ed in London. 

CRAIkLVH^!, a nol)le familv of La 
Rochelle. The three brothers, Cram- 
ahe, De L'lsle, and Des Roches, made 
un-angcments to escape into England 
at the Revocation. The two f nner 
succeeded, and settled in this country. 
Des Roches was less fortimate ; he was 
detected under the diitguise in which he 
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was about to fly; wns flogged, mnl- 
tieated, stripped of all the money he 
had, put in chains, jind cast into a 
dungeon. After being transferred 
from one prison to another, trad an- 
dergning many cruelties, being found 
an obstinate heretic, he was, after 
twenty-seven months' imprisonment, 
banished the kingdom* 

CRAMER, a refugee Protestant 
family of Strasburg, some of whom 
eettled in Geneva, whwe Gabrid Cnir 
mer, a celebrated physician, became 
Dean of the College of Medicine in 
1677. Jean-Louis Cramer held the 
nmk of captain in the English army, 
and sen'ed with distinction in the 
Spanish campaign. When the French 
army occapied Greneya at the Revolu- 
tion, Jean- Antoine, brother of the pre- 
ceding, came over to England and set- 
tied. His second son^ Jeen-Antoine, 
was a professor at Oxford and Dean 
of Carlisle. He was the author of 
several geographical works. Another 
m«nber of this ftmily was Gabriel 
Cramer, of Geneva, the celebrated 
mathematician. 

C RE GUT, a reftigee pastor from 
Montolimar, who officiated as minis- 
ter of the French chnrch in Wheeler 
Street, and afterward in that of La 
Nouvelle Patente, London. 

CKEsriGNY. Claude Champion 
DE, a knded proprietor in Normandy, 
who fled from France into Ei^^land 
>%ith his family at the Revocation. 
He was related by marria;^e to tlie 
Pierpoints, who hospitably received 
the fugitives. Two of hb sons enter- 
ed the army ; Gabriel was nn officer 
in the Guards, aud Thomas captain 
in Hotham's Dragoons. The grand- 
son of the latter had two sons : Philip 
Champion de Crespi^ny, M. 1'. f ir Akl- 
bough, 1803, and Sir Claude Chuin- 
pion de Crespigny, created baxonet in 
1805. 

CROMMELIN, Louis, royal su- 
perintendent of the Unen manufecture 

in Ireland, to whieli office lie wns ap- 
pointed by William III. For notice . 
of him, see p. 285. 

CBU80, JoHX, a refugee from 
Hownescoat in flanders, who settled 



in Nonvich. His son Timothy be- 
came a prosperous merchant in Lon- 
don, and founded the present Norfolk 
family of the Crusos. 

BAILIiON, Jambs db, a m«nher 
of the illnPtrious family of "Dn Lnde. 
He entered the English Church, and 
held a benefice in Buckinghamshii-e 
toward the end of the 17th century; 
but, having declared in favor of James 
II., he was deposed from his office in 
1693, and died in London in 1726. 
His brotlier Benjnmin wn? al>:n a ref- 
ugee in England, and held the office 
of minister m the chnrch of La Pa- 
tente, whidi lie helped to found. 

D'ALBIAC : this family is said to 
derive its name from Albi, the capital 
of the country of the Albigenses, which 
was destroved in the reli,Tions cnisade 
against that people in the thiiteenth 
century. The D^AIbiacs fled from 
thence to Nismes, where they sufl^red 
heavily for their religion, especially 
after the iievoaition. Two youthful 
I3*Albiacs were sent to England, hav« 
iiiK been smuggled out of the countr}* 
in hampers. They both prosjiereil 
and ibunded femilies. We find the 
names of their descendants oecimi ig 
among the directors of the Frcneli 
Hospital. The late Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Sir J. C. Dalbiac, M.F., was line- 
ally descended from one of the sons, 
and his only daughter beqanie Duchess 
of Roxhm^he by her man-iagc with 
the duke in i snn. 

DA LECH AM P. CALi:n. a refufrec 
from Sedan, who entered the Euglish 
Church, and became rector of Ferriby 
in Lincolnshire. 

DANSAYS, Francis, a French 
refugee nt Rye, in Snssex. William 
wns a jurat of that town ; he died in 
1 7H7. The family is now represented 
l)v tlie Stonhams. 

■ DARGENT or DARGAN, a refit- 
gee family fnun Sanccrre. some of the 
members of which settled in England 
and B^dand at the Revocation. Two 
of them sened as officers in William 
IIL's Guards. Two brothers were 
directors of the French HoFipital — 
John in 1 ITA",. anil .lames in 1 7fi2. 
D'ABGENTEUIL, see CharhU 
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DAT'DE, Peter, a member of one 
of the Ijest f:uniliL'> of Miimejols in 
the (ievaudaii. He caiiie to England 
in HI.HO, and l)efame a tutor in the 
Trevor fMiiiily. nf.cr whith he ac- 
cepted a clerkship in the i'^xcliequer, 
which he held for twentv-ddit vears. 
He was a %erv learned, hut an ex- 
ceedingly diffident and eccentric man. 
His nephew, also named Peter, was a 
minister of one of the French churches 
in London. 

DAVID, a rrotestant finiily of 
Rochetle. many memliers rf v/hifh fled 
fram France, some into Kn'^and, and 
others to the United States cf Ameri- 
ca. < >ne, John David, was a director 
of the French Hospital in London in 

n.w. 

DE JEAN, Louis, descended from 
a French reftigee, wm colonel of the 
Cth Drn;;oon (inards, and eventually 

lientPiii'Tir funeral. 

DE LA ( HEHOrs, a nohlo fimily 
of I^anguedt 1'. scifucurs of Cherois, 
near Sons, 'i'lircc lnotliois llt l i;ito 
Holland and took scn icc nnder rlie 
Prince of Orange. Their two ttiKters 
afterward fled in diBgnis(! r.n Iioise- 
back. n('rnmj)anied by a f ithftd page, 
tiuveliii^r ulways hy riglit, and con- 
cealing' tlicmselves in the woods dor- 
in;? the day. The brothers followed 
the fortunes of William ill. ; fought 
nt the Boyne, where one of tliem was 
killed, and afier>vard in tlic Low 
Coiu»tries. The two remainiag broth- 
ers. Nicholas and THiniel^ eventually 
f ctllcd at Lisbnm in Ireland, where 
they iiiarriod two daughters of Louis 
Cronnnehn. Daniel was api>ointed 
f^ovemor of Pon^cheity in the East 
Trulirs. Nicholas readied the rank 
of lieutenant colonel in the Britiiih 
annj. Their descendants still exist 
in Ireland. 

DE LAINE. Pfti-u. n French ref- 
ugee, who fled into England before 
the Revocation, and obtained letters 
of denization dated IC.Sl. He was 
appointed French tutor to the chil- 
dren of the Dnke of York, afterward 
James II. 

DE LA MOTHE, see Moth^. 

DKLAUNE, a refugee ^uniiy from 



Normandy, who took refuge in En- 
gland as early m when a De- 
laune officiated as ujiuister uf the 
Walloon church in Ijond jn. Anoth- 
er, in K*)!?^. hold the office of minister 
of the Walloon church at Norwich. 
Thomas D^ane was a eonsiderable 
Avriter on religious and controverdal 
suhiL'cts. 

DK LA^^\LA1)K: tliis family 
]K>ssessed large estates in Languedoc. 
Several members of them succeeded 
in escaping into Holland, and after- 
ward preceded to Ireland, settling in 
Lishum. M. de Lavalade was f»rty 
yeai-s ])astor of the French church 
there. 

DELEKAB, Db la Meb, Del- 

Miiit, n Protestant refugee family at 
Ciititerbur)', whose names are of f re- 
el neut occunence in the register of 
that church. Their descendants are 
numerous, and enjoy good positions in 

society. 

DI^LM^ Philip, minister of the 

Walloon cnn^c<ration, Panterhnr}*, 
whose son Peter settled in London as 
a merchant, and whose grandson, Sir 
Pc»er. nru cstor of the jjiesent family 
of Dclmc lladclitfe, wa^ lord-mayor 
of I^ndon in 1 723. 

DE LOVAL. VicoMTE, possessor 
ot large estates in Picnrdy, who. after 
heavy pen^ecution, fled at the Revo- 
cation, and took refuge in Irdand, 
settling' at Portarlin^fon. His. 800 
was an otticer in the British army. 

DE MOIVRE, Abraham, F.B.S. 
I'or notice, see p. 23r>. 

DES AG ULIERS, Da. For no- 
tice, see p. 2^4. 

DES CHAMPS, JoHir, a native 
of Bergerac, beloniring to an ancient 
iamily established in Pcrigord. At 
the Revocation he took refuge, first 
in Geneva, and then in Prussia. Of 
his sons, one became minister of the 
I church at Berlin, while another came 
I over to England and became minister 
of tlie ( hiirch of the Savoy, in which 
office he died in 1 7G7. The son of 
the latter, John Ezekiel, entered the 
civil service of the East India Com- 
pany, and became member of Council 
of the Presidency of Madras. He ul- 
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tiinately took the name of Vhamkr, 
having been left sole heir to Antho- 
ny Chamier. By his marriage with 
Georgiana Grace, daughter of Admi- 
ml Bamaby, he had a numerous fam« 
ily. One ufhi^ sons is Captain Fred- 
erick Chamier, the novelist and nau- 
tical annalist. 

^ DES MAISEAUX, Fbteu, a na- 
tive of Auvergne. Iwrni in lonn, tlu' 
son of a Frorestant minister w iio took 
refiige in England.. Little is known 
of Dos Miiiseaux's personal liistorj' 
beyond that he was a member of the 
Boyal Society, a friend of Saint £vre- 
mond, and a volnminoiis author. He 
died in 1 71 

DES OKMEAUX, also named 
GoLiif DBS Ormbaux, a Bochdle 
family. At the Revocation se\enil 
members of it settled at Norwich. 
One Catharine Colin was married to 
Thomas le Chevalier in 1 727. Ga- 
briel Colin was minister f)f Thorpe-le- 
Soken from 1707 to 1714. A meiu- 
her of the fiunily, Jacques Louis deii 
Ormeaux, was elected n director of 
the French Hospital in 171)8. 

DES VCEUX, ViNCHoy, second 
son of De Bacquencourt, president of 
the Parliament of Rouen. lie took 
refuge in Dublin^ where lie became 
minister of the Trench diunA. In 
conjunction ^vith the Rev. Peter "Droz, 
he commenced, about 1742, the pub- 
lication of the first literary journal 
whidi aiipeared in Ireland. He aft- 
erward removed to Fortarlingtnn. 
The present head of the family is iSir 
CDes V<BQx,6art. 

DEVAYNES, William, M.P., 
dei»ceaded from a Huguenot refugee. 
He was a director of the East India 
Company, n director of the Freni li 
Hospital, and was dected for Barn- 
staple in 1774. 

DE VEILLE, Hans, a refugee 
who entered the English Church, and 
was made libraty keeper at Lambeth 
hy Archbi.«hop TiUotscm. His son 
Thomas entered the English army as 
a private, and was sent with his regi- 
ment to Portugal. Then he rose by 
metit to the command of a troop of 
dnsocms. Oa^ hia return to London i 



he was ai)pointed a ivonion justice, 
an office then paid by fees; and his 
conduct iu the riuts of 173") was so 
mucli approved that he received the 
! honor of knighdiood. He was also 
! colonel of the Westminster militia. 

DOLLOND, John. For notice, 
see [). ;>2r». 

ERELINCOURT, Petkij. son of 
Charles Drelincourt, one of the ablest 
I preachers and writers among the 
FVench Protestants. He was edu- 
[ cated at Gcne^ a, and nftenvaixl came 
to England, where he entered the En- 
glish Church, and ex eutiuillv Lenune 
! dean of Armagh. 

I)U BOIS or Dr I?OrAYS, a 
Protestant &niily of liiittany, of 
whom many members came over to 
England, and settled at an early pe- 
riod at Thorney, Canterbuiy, Nor- 
wich, and Lt)nden. Others of the 
nr.me ( a me fnim l icnch Flanders. 

DUBOUCHET. an illustrious 
Huguenot family of Poitou, several 
! of whose members took refiige in 
1 England. One of them, Piene, (jf- 
ficiated as minister of the French 
church at I lymouth between 1733 
and IT" 7. 

DU EOULAY, a family descended 
from the Marquis d'Argeucon de Bou- 
lay, a Hugnenot refugee in Holland in 
His.'. His grandson was inini>!er f.f 
the French church in Thrcadncedle 
Street, Ixindon. The bmily is now 
represent eti liy Du Boulay, of Den^ 
head H:d! ilt^hire. 

D U BO U K i) 1 EU, a nol.ie Prot- 
estant Inmily cf Beam. Isaac was 
for some time minister of the h'avoy 
church, London. His son, John Ar- 
mand, after having been minister at 
Mont)>cllier, took refuge in England, 
and also became one cf the ministers 
of the church iu the Savoy. His 
grandson was the htst pastor cf the 
French church at Lisbum, and after- 
ward rector of Annahilt in Ireland. 
For notice of the DnbomNJieus, see p. 
248, and notes to p. 2')3 and 281J. 

DU BUISSON, FnANCis, a doctor 
of the Sorbonne. Becoming convert- 
ed to Protestantism, be fled into En- 
gland at the time of the maeaacre of 
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St. Bartholomew, and became miius- 
ter of the French charch at 

I)U CARKL. Anhrkw-Coltee, a 
refugee who accompaniiMl his parents 
irom Caen into England at the revival 
of religious perseoiitinn in Fiance in 
1 724. He studied at Eton and Oxford. 
In 1 757 he wm appointed archbishop's 
librarian at Lambeth, and in tlie fol- 
lowing year he was sent to Canter- 
bury, where he held an ini(iortant ap- 
pointment in the record <^ce. He 
AN !is a man of fj^rpat anti(|iuirian leani- 
ing, and pablished numerous works on 
classieal antiquities. 

I)U CliOS, JoHx, a refugee from 
Danphtnv. In 1711 his 80n was min- 
ister of the Savoy. 

DU JON, a noble ftmily of Bern, 
severnl mcrnbers of whom took refuge 
in Kn<^laud. Francis, son of a refugee 
at Leyden, where he studied, was ap- 
pointed librarian to the Vat\ of Arun- 
del, and held the office for thirtv vears. 
He was one of the first to devote him- 
self to the study of Anglo-Saxon, and 
published several worka on the sub- 
ject. 

]>CT KOULIN, an ancient and no- 
ble family of the Isle of France, that 

lias famished iU<^Tiitaries to the Homan 
t hurch u< well u» produced many em- 
inent Protestant writers. Cliarles du 
Moulin, tilt' cininent French juriscon- 
sult, declared himself a Frotestaut in 
1542. Pierre du Moulin belonged to 
another branch of the family. He was 
only fotir years old at the mas:«acre of 
St. Bartholomew, and \va:j saved by 
an old servant of his father. In his 
youth he studied at Sedan, and after- 
ward at Oxford and Leyden. At the 
latter Universitv he wa.^ appointed 
professor of iihili »ophy when only in 
Ins twenty-fourtli year. Orotins was 
among his pupils. Seven years later 
he was " called" by the gre»t Protest- 
ant church at rharcnt' T:. n<':ir Paris, 
and accepted the iuvitation to be their 
minister. He officiated there for twen- 
ty-four years, during which he often 
incurred gresit j»eril, having had his 
house twice pillaged by the populace. 
At tlie outbreak of the persecntioo in 
the reign of Louis Xill. he accepted 



the indtatlon of James I. to aettle In 
£ngland, where he was lecdved with 
every honor. The king appointed him 
a prebendary of Canterbui-y, and the 
University of Cambridge conferred 
upon him the degree of D.l). lie aft- 
erward returned to Faris to fxa&i&t in 
the conferences of the Protestant 
Church, and died at Sedan at the age 
of ninety. His two sons, I'cter and 
Louis, lK>tb settled in England. The 
former was preacher to the Univernty^ 
of Oxford in the time of the Common- 
wealth. In 1660 Charles II. appoint* 
ed him one of his chaplains as wdl as 
prebendary of ( 'amrrl)my. Loiii'*, on 
the other hand, who had ollit iated as 
('omden Professor of History at Ox- 
ford during the Commonwealth, was 
turned out of his office on the Uesto- 
ration, and retired to W estmiuster, 
where he continued fbr the rest of his 
life an extreme Presbyterian. Both 
brothers were vohiminons nnthors. 

DUNCAN, A Scotch family natu- 
ralized in France at the beginning of 
the 1 7th centuiT. Mar k Duncan was 
I'rotestant professor of philosophy and 
Greek at ii^nmnr. One of Ids sons, 
Sainte-Helene, took refuge in Lon- 
don, where he died in 1 <V.i7 Another 
descendant of the funniy, Daniel, n;is 
celebrated as a eh e mist and physician, 
and wrote several able works on his 
favorite subjects. His son Daniel was 
the last pastor of the French «hnrch 
at Hideford, where he died in I7(»l. 
I le was also celebrated as a writw on 
religious sulyects. 

Dt'I'IN, Paul, an eminent paper 
manufarfnrer who e!5tal)li>lied liim>c-lf 
in England after the Hevocutiou, and 
carried on a large paper-mill with 
great success. 

DC PLKSSTS, Jacqlks, chaplain 
of the French Hospital in I7'i(). An- 
other of the name, Francis, was mtn« 
ister of La Nouvelle Patcnte and 
Wheeler t^treet chapels, Loudon — of 
the latter in 1720. 

DU PORT, a Protestant family of 
Poiton, several mernl)ers of whom took 
refuge in Kngland. One of them, 
James, was ptistor of the Frencli Wal- 
loon church in London in loOO. Hit 
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son, of the same name, tilled the office 
of professor of (iree k at the I'^niver- 
sity of Cambridge wit'.i j^reat distinc- 
tion. In IGOU he was appointed deim 
of Peter fa orongh and chaplain to the 
king. ^Ie was the author of several 
learned works, and died iti KIT!'. 

1)U PUV, a Protectant iUuiiiy of 
Langtiedor. At the lievocatkm, the 
brothers I'hilij) and David entered the 
army of William of Orange. They 
were both officers in his guards, and 
were hotli killed at the Boyne. An- 
other brother, humue!. was uI^jo nn of- 
ficer in the British anny, anil served 
iKrith distiiu'tioii in tlio LowCoantries. 

DU (^l i .>NK, AuRAHA.M, second 
son of the celebrated admiral, a lieu- 
tenant in the Wench navy, settled in 
England after the I?evocation, and 
died there. His son Thomas lioger 
was prebendary of Kly and vicar of 
East Tuddenham, Norfolk. Anoilier 
branch of the family of T^u (Jiipsiic nr 
lJu Cane settled in England in the 
eixteenth centory. One of their de- 
scendants \\as an alderman cf Lon- 
don. From this branch the l)u 1 anes 
of Essex are descended, the head of 
whom is the present Charles du Cane, 
M. r.,of Braxted I'ark. 

DURANl), a noble family of Dau- 
phiny. i>everal ministers of the name 
officiated in Frencli < hnrchcs in En- 
gland — one at Bristol and others in 
London. One Francis Durand, from 
Alen^on, a convert from Komanism, 
was minister of tlie French church at 
Canterbury in i7()7. 

DURA^fT: several members of this 
Huguenot family sjit in Parliament. 
Thomas sat for Kt. Ives in 17(ib, and 
George for Evesham. 

I ) I 1 i AS, Bauon, see Durfort. 

DL HFEY, Thomas, born at Exe- 
ter about the middle of the seven- 
teenth centniy. The son of a French 
refugee from Koclielle, \vell known as 
a song-writer and dramatic author. 

DURFORT DE DLRAS, an an- 
cient Protesumt family of Guienne. 
Louis, marquis of Bhinquefoit, cnme 
over to England in the reign of Charles 
II,, and was wdl received i>y that mon- 
arch, yihia created him Baron de Du- 



ras, and employed him as embassador 
extraordinary at Paris. James II. 
created him, thotigh a Protestant, 
Earl of Faversham, and gave liim the 
command of the army wliich he sent 
against tlie Duke of Monmouth. He 
died in 17(M). The French church 
which he founded ui l'avei*sham did 
not lung survive him. 

DUROURE, Fraxcis, s. Ion of un 
ancient family in Languedoc. Ui^ 
two sons became officers in die Kn> 
glish army. Scipio >vas lieutenant 
colonel of the 12th Foot, and was 
killed at Eontenoy. Alexander was 
colonel of the 4th Foot, and rose to be 
lieutenant genenil. 

BUHV, X'aul, an eminent officer 
of engineers, who entered the servico 
of William III., from which he passed 
into that of the Elector of Hes.sc. 
Two of his sons sened with distinc- 
tion in the English army ; the elder, 
of the regiment of La Melonni^re, ^vas 
killed at the Boyne. 

BU SOUL, Moses, a refugee from 
Tours, known in England as n trans- 
lator and philologist about the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. 

DU TEMS, Lons, a refugee from 
Tours, historiographer to the king of 
England, member of the lloynl h^oci- 
e^ and of the French Academy of In- 
scriptions. Having entered the En- 
glish Church, he was presented with 
the living of Klsdon in Northumber- 
land. He was the author of many 
well-known works. 

DUVAL. Many refugees from 
Bouen of this name settled in En- 
gland, and several were iiiinister< of 
French churches in London. iSeveral 
have been governors of the French 
Hospital. 

EMERIS. A refugee family of 
this name iled out of Prance at the 
massacre of Kt. Bartholomew, and pur- 
eha.sed a small )iro)>erty in Norfolk, 
which descended from lather to son, 
and is still in the I)u^^ession of the 
&nuly, at present represented by W. 
H. F.meris, Esq., of Louth, Lincoln- 
shire, 

ESPA6NE, JoHK b', a lefngee 
from Danphiny, some time minister 
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of Somerset Uouse French church, ia 
London ; the anthor of nnmerons re- 
ligious works. 

EVREMOND, Charles de 8t. 
Denys, iSkigxeur ije Ste. Evre- 
MOXD, a rdbgee gentleman of wit and 
bniverj-, who served with distinction 
under Tureune and C^nde. Hi^ sa- 
tirical httmor lost him the iHendship 
of his patr<i.ti<, iind provoked the en- 
mity of J.ouis XIV., who ordered hi;< 
arre^it. Having received timely no- 
tice, Evremond fled first into Cicr- 
ronny and Ilolhind. nnd nfterward into 
Kuglandj where he became a great fii- 
vorite with Charles II., who gave him 
a pension. In IG78, an order in 
Council was passed directing retnnis 
to be made of foreigners then in En- 
gland, and among them apj)ear8 the 
foil- )\\ irif:, dr)ul>tle<s that of our French 
seigneur : " Nov. 21$, 1G78. 8te. E>Te- 
mond, chaas^ de France il 7 a long 
temps, est venu d'abord en Angleterre, 
de 111 i! e-^t nllc en Flandrc, de l landre 
en Allemague, d .Uleinagne 01 llol- 
laodc, de Hollande il est revena en 
Angleterre, on il est j»re-;entement, no 
{touvant retoumer en son i>ais ; il n"a 
qn'tin valet nommd Gaii]>ard Girrard, 
llammand de nation. ,Ie suis loge 
dans St. Alban's Street an coin. — 
E\Temond." — [State Papers^ Dofiwa- 
liCf mriouaf No. 0i)4.] Kte. Evremond 
was not a Protestnnt, nor would he be 
a Catholic. Indeed, he seems to have 
been indifferent to reli^on. His let- 
ters are nm r.i'j the most brilliant 
specimens of tluit style of composition 
in which t'.ia iMcnch so much excel; 
bat his otiic - wories are almost for^t- 
ten. l>e^ M li^^e inx. niiotlier refugee, 
pubUshed tliem in three vols, quarto 
in 170.% afterward translating the 
whole into Knglisli. 

EYNAlil), a refugee family of I )an- 
phiny. Anthony entered the British 
army, and served with distinction, dy- 
ing m 17.'i!), Ills In-otiier Simon be- 
gan business in London, and acquiretl 
a oonaderable fortone by his industry. 
A sister, Louise, married the refugee 
(Gideon Ageron, who also settled in 
England. 

KARGUES, Jacques db, a 



wealthy apothecary, belonging to one 
of the best fiimilies of Montpellier. 

In 1 .'>G9 his house was pillaged by the 
populace, while he himself was con- 
demned to death because of his relig- 
ion, and Ijanged. His family fled to 
England, where their descendants still 
exiiit. 

FLEURT, Louis, Protestant pas- 
tor of Tours, who fled into England 

in 1(58:^. His son. Philip Amauret, 
went over to Ireland as a Protestant 
minister, and settled there. His son, 
grandson of the refugee, hecamc vicar- 
choral of Lismore ; and the great- 
grandson of the refugee, George Lew- 
is Fleury, became archdeacon of Wa- 
terford. 

F()N>;EREAU. Three members 
of this ftmily, descended from a IIu- 
gnenot refugee — Zachary Philij), 
Thomas, and Martin — sat in Parlia- 
ment successively ibr Aldborongh in 
1708, 177:1, and 1774. 

FONTAINE. J.vMi-s, M.A. and J. 
P, For notice of. see p. 21H. 

FOKET, Mauqi is i>e la, a major 
general in the British army, who 
served in tlie Irish oampaigu of 1G9U. 

FORRESTIEK, or Fobrsstbh. 
There w ere several refugees of this 
jiame in England. Peter Forrester 
was minister of the French church,. 
La Nouvello Patente, in 1708. Paul 
wiis minister of the Frencli church at 
Canterbury ; and another was minis- 
ter of that at Dartmontfa. Alexander 
was a director of the French Hospital 
in 1 73.*) ; and James was a captain in 
the British army. 

FOUHDHINIER, Hbkrt, the in- 
vetitor nf the paper-making machine, 
lie was descended from one of the 
numerous industrial families of the 
north of France who fled into Holland 
at the Kevocation. From Holhmd. 
Fonrdrinier's father passed into En- 
gland about the middle of the ei^t- 
eenth century, mid established a pnjter 
manufactory. The first idea of the 
paper -making machine belonged to 
France, but Fonrdrinier fully de^'el- 
oped it, and embodied it in a workinjj 
plan. He labored at his invention for 
iteven years, during which he was as- 
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fisted by his brother Seoly and John 

Gumble. It was perfected in I '-o'" 

GAG^l£ii,JouN, a celebrated 
Orientalist scholar, who, becoming 
confert^ to Prote.'^tantism. fled from 
France into Euglaiid. 'I'lie Bishop 
of Worcester appointed him his chaj>- 
lain. In 1716 ne was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages at Ox- 
ford. His son took the degree of M. 
A., and was appointed rector of 
Stranton in the diocese of Durham. 
Durliam. 

GAL WAY, Earl of. See p. L'l 7, 
801. 

G.VMRIF^R, a French refugee f.im- 
ily settled at Canterbury, the uuuic 
veiy frequently occnrring in the reg- 
isters of the FreiR-li ( lunch there. 
Jatnes Gambier, l)orn \W'2, heramc 
d.jlinguished n.s u barrister : lie was a 
director of the Fraieh Hospital in 
1720, lie had two sons, James and 
John. The former ro^ie to be a vice- 
edmiral, the second became governor 
of the Bahama Islands, where his son 
Jarae?, afterward Lord (Jambier. was 
born, 17o(>. He early entered the 
royal navy, and rrae successively t.) 
the ranks of post-captain, virc-admi- 
ral, and admiral. Ue was created a 
peer for his serrices in 1807. His 
elder brother Samuel was a commis- 
sioner of the Ti:ivv; and other mem- 
bers uf the t'liuily hold high rank in 
the same service. 

G AREN'CIEIJKS, T ft k o r it t t. us 
DE, a doctor of medicine, native of 
Qien, who came over to England as 
physician to the French embassador, 
and embraced Protestantism. He 
Wivs the autliur of several medical 
works. 

GAKHET, Maiik, afterward called 
Gerrard, the portrait painter, a refu- 
gee from Bruges in Flanders, from 

wheiK (» lie was driven over into En- 
gland by the religions persecutions in 
the Low Countries. He avus kings 
paniter in 161 H. 

GARHIGTE, see Bovfrard. ' 

GASTIGN Y, founder of the French 
Hospital in London. For notice, see 

p. 280. 

GAUSSEJ^: there were several 



branches of this distinguished Prot^ 

estant family in France. Haajr inen- 
tions those of Saumur, Burgundy, 
Guienne, and Languedoc. David 
Gnnssen, who took refuge in Ii^land 
in IG^^o, belonged to the (iuienne 
branch. His descendants still tlour- 
ish at Antrim, Belfast, and Dublin. 
The Gaussens who settled in England 
were from Languedoc. John Gnus- 
sen fled to Geneva at the Revocation. 
( )f his sons, Peter and Francis came 
to Knj^land. where we find the former 
a director of the French Hospital in 
1741, treasnrer in 1745, and sub-gov- 
ernor in 17.')n. A nejiheu- nf these 
two brothers, named Peter, joined 
them in 178}), in his sixteenth rear. 
He rose to eminence as a merchant ; 
l>eeame governor of the Bunk of En- 
gland, and u director of the East In- 
dia (Company. By his marriage with 
Mis?? Bosanquet he had a family of 
sons and daughters, among whom may 
be mentioned Saranel-Rob^, colond 
in the anny, high sheriff of Hertford, 
and member of Parliament. Like 
other members of his fjimily, he also 
held the office of director of the Frendi 
I losi)ital. The G aussens are still hon- 
orably known in London life. 

GAUTIER, N., a physician of Ni- 
ort, who took refuge in England at 
the Kcvocation. He was the author 
of several religious books. 

GENESTE, Loins, the owner of a 
large estate in CJuienne. whicli he for- 
feited by adliering to the Protestant 
religion. He first fled into Holland 
and took service under the Prince of 
Oranj^e, whom he accompanied into 
England and Ireland, and fought in 
the battle of the Boyne in the regi- 
ment of Lord I-ifFord. After llie jia- 
cification of Ireland, Genestc settled 
at Ltsbnm, and left beliind him two 
sons and a daughter, among wlu)se de- 
scendants may !>e particularized the 
names of Hugh bjtuvvell and (jcneste, 
well known in the Christian world. 

CEOPvOES, PAt'L. Two refnjrees 
of this name were ministers of the 
French church at Canterbury. One 
( f tliem, from Chartres, was minister 
in KniU. The other, a native of Pic- 
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ardy, died in 1689^ after a ministry 

of 42 yeiirs. 

GEKV'AISE, I>oui9, a large ho- 
sierv merchant at Paris, an elder of 

tl:i' I'nttestniit fluurh there. At the 
Kevtx ation of the Kdict, though sev- 
enty years of age, he was incnrcerated 
in the Abbev of Gamiat. from which 
he was transfen-ed to tlmt (»f Saint 
Magloire, then to the Uruton', and 
afker that to the convent of Lagny 
and the rustle of Aiigouleme. All 
methotls of converting him having 
failed, lu; \\ ns finally hanished from 
France in KJss, when he tooli refuge 
in London with his l)rf)ther and his 
son, who had liuccecdci iu etHuipiug 
before him. 

GIBEUT, Etikxxe, one of the last 
refn;rees from France for fniisfMeiue' 
Siilve. lie lab(»-ed for some time a 
INiator of the '* Church in the De>ert 
\mX tlie IJishop of Saintes having 
planned his capture, he tied into Switz- 
erland. Afterward, in 17CH, we find 
him attending a secret synod in France 
as deputy of Saintonge; hut at length, 
in 1771, he fled into England. He 
was minister of the French church of 
La Fatente in Londnn in ITTH, an^l 
afterward of the Kuyul I hapel of tit. 
James. He was finally ])reflented with 
the rectory of St. Andrew's in tlie isl 
and of Guernsey, where he died in 
1817. 

GOSSET, a Huguenot family who 
took reftige in Jersey, and afterward 
iu I^ndou. li^aac Gon^bet invented a 
composition of wax, in which he mod- 
eled i»ortrait.s in an exiiuisite manner. 
Ilib iton, the Kev. Isaac Gosset, D.l)., 
F.R.S., was eminent as a preacher, 
biblical critic, andlxxik-eoUector. He 
died in 1S12. 

GOULAUD, Jamks, Marquis of 
Vervans^ a Huguenot refugee in En* 
gland, \v]ii> dird tlieie iu 17(M.), The 
marchioness, his wife, was apprehend- 
ed when about to set out to join her 
husbiuid. Hie was shut up in the con- 
vent of the Ursulines at Anptulenus 
from which she wa;* successively trans- 
ferred to the Abbey of Puyberlan in 
Poitou, to the Abbey of the Trinity at 
Poitiers, and tiuuUy to ron-liojal. 



Mer courage ar length succumbed and 
she ( Oil formed, thereby securing pos- 
session of the estates of her husband. 

GOYER, Peteb, a refugee mana- 
facturer from Picardy, who settled at 
Lisburn in Ireland. For notice of 
him, see p. 2S1». 

GRAVEROL, JoHW, bom at 
Xi>nies. 1(147, of a famon!; Protestant 
family. Ue early entered the minis- 
try, and became pastor of a church at 
Lyons. He fled from France at the 
Revocation, and took refuge in Lon- 
; don. 11c was pastor of the French 
churches in Swallow Street and the 
Qnarre. Graverol was a volaminom 
author. 

6R0STETE, Ci^itdb, a refugee 

pastor in London, minister of the 
French church in the Savoy. 

G R( )TE or DE GROUT. For no- 
tice of family, see p. 810, 

GUALY, a Protestant family of 
Rouergue. l*eter, son of the bieur de 
la Gineste, fled into F^igUmd at the 
Revocation, with his wife and three 
children — Paul. Franc i-;. and Marga- 
ret. Paul entered the English army, 
and died a major general* Francis 
also entered the army, and eventually 
settled at Dublin, where his descend- 
ants survive. 

GUERIN, a French refugee family 

, long settled at Kye, now represented 

\ by the Crofts. 

' GUIDE, Philip, a French physi- 
I cian of Paris, a native of Chalons-.sur- 
•Saune, who took refuge iu Loudou at 
the Revocation. He was the audior 
of several medical works. 

(iUlLLEMARD, John, a refugee 
in Ix)ndon from Champdeniers, where 
he had been nnnister. His descend- 
ants have been cUrectors of the French 
Hospital at ditlereut times. 

GUILLOT. Several members of 
this family were officers in tlie navy 
of Louis XIV. They emigrated to 
Holland at the Revocation, and Mere 
presented by the Prince of Orarjge 
with comitiissions in his navy. Their 
descendaats settled in Lisbum iu 
Ireland. Others of the same name 
— Guillot and Gillett — (jf like French 

extraction, settled iu Eoglaad, where 
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their descendants are still to be foond 

at Birmingham and Sheffield, iis well 
as At Glastonbniy, Exeter, and Bau- 
burv. 

GUYON DE GELS, William de, 
son of the 8ieur ile Pumiieloiia, a 
rrotestant, fled into Holland ut the 
lievocatHnL He took service nnder 
William of Orange, and saw much 
sem'ce in the campaij,'ns in Piedmont 
and Germany, where he lust an uiiu. 
William III. gave him a retiring pen- 
sion, when he settled nt Porrarlington, 
and died there in 1740. iSeverai of 
his descendjuits have been officers in 
the English army. The hist, Count 
Guyon, entered the Austrian scn ioc, 
and distingni.shcd himself iu the 11 mi- 
garian rebellion of 1 

HAKEXr, a refugee family from 
the south of France. Benjamin was 
a director of the French Hospital in 
1705. He bought the estate of Foot- 
scray, Kent; liis son manied the 
daughter of Joseph Bcrens^ Esq., and 
was a prominoQt county magistrate in 
KetJt. 

HAZARD or HASAERT, i'liTER, 
a refugee in England from the perse- 
cutions in the lx>w Countries under 

the Diu hess of Parma. Ketuniing 
on a \i.Hit to his native hiiul, he \v:ls 
seized andbomed alive in l.'iCH. His 
doscendants still sarvi\c in Eii.ulaiid 
and Ireland under the uamo of iias- 
sard. 

HERAULT, Louis, a refugee ])as- 
tor from Normandy, who obtained a 
benelice in the English C luuch in tlic 
reign of Cliarles 1. But he was so 
zealous a Royalist timt lie was forced 
to lly again into France, from which, 
however, he returned at the Kestora> 
tion, and obtained a canonrj' at Can- 
tcrl)ury, which he enjoyed until his 
death. 

11 E R VART, Philibkrt, Bahox 

DE IlirNixnrT:, a refiit^ee r f hi^di char- 
acter and station. In lU'.K) W illiam 
ni. appointed him his embassador at 
Geneva. He afierward settled at 
Southampton. He lieeanie governor 
of the French llospitid in 1720, to 
which he gave a snm of dying 
in the following year. 



HIPPOLITE, Stb., see MontoUmt, 

HGUBLOX, Pktku, a refugee 
from Flanders Iteeause of hin religion, 
who settled ni Kngland aliout the vear 
l.lGtj. His son John l:ecame an emi- 
nent merehant in T.ondi n, lii^ grnnd- 
soii James being the lather of the Roy- 
al Exchange. Two sons of the latter, 
Sir James and Sir .folin, were ahtor- 
mcii of London : Avliilc tin- fnnTierrei>- 
rebeiHcd the city in I'juliament in 
l({i>H, the latter served it aslord-mav- 
or in l(;r>r>. sir John was the first 
governor of the Bank of England ; he 
was also a commissioner of the Ad- 
miralty. Another brother, Abraham, 
was also a director and governor of 
the bank. His son, Sir Kichard, left 
an only daughter, who married Henry 
Temple, created Lord Palmerston in 
1 722, from whom the late Lord Bal- 
merston was lineallv descended. 

HI DEL or UHEL. pastor of ''Les 
Grecs" French church, London, the 
eldest s*>u of a zealous Htiguenot, con- 
Uned in prison for a (luarter of a cen- 
tur}', and who was only relttlsed at the 
death of Louin XIV^ 

HUGE88EN, James, a refugee 
from Dunkirk, who settled at Dover. 
Tlie family is now represented by E. 
Kuaichbuil llugessen, M,l\ For no- 
tice, see p. ;!()!'. 

JANSEN, Theodore, yonnj^est 
son uf the Baron de Ueez. The lat- 
ter was a victim to the cruelty of the 
Duke of Alva in tlie Netherlands, and 
snffered death at the hands of the 
pubbe executioner. Theodore took 
refuj^e in France, from whence the 
family <led into England. His grand- 
son, also named Theodore, was knight- 
ed by William IH., and created a bar- 
onet by Queen Anne. The family 
were bipltly distinguished as mer- 
chants and baiiluM s in London. Three 
of Sir Theodore s sons wt i e baronets, 
two were members of Parliament, r.nd 
one, Sir Stephen Theodore, was lord- 
mayor of Ixmdon in I 'm*. 

JrSTEL, IIi NKv, a great Protest- 
ant scholar, formerly secretary to 
Louis XIV., but a fugitive at the Rc- 
voeation. On his anival in England 
in 1684, the king appointed him royal 
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librarian. He was tiie anthor of nn- ( teemed for his letrning and integritv. 

xnerous works. He left France :it tlie Kevocation, and 

JOKTINj Kene, a refugee from settled iu EugUuiU. One of liU sons 
Brittanjr. For notice of the fiunily, was the minister of Spring Gardeni 



LABOUCHERE. For notice of, de la Tierre was a director of the 
gee i>. 31.). French Hospital in 1740. 

LA CONDAMIXE, an ancient and I LA PI I.ONNIERE, a Jesuit con- 
nolile family !)elnii;;iiij,' to tlic iicigli- verted I o Protei^taTitis'ra, who tot)k ref- 
iKtriiuod of Nismcs. Andre, tlie elder, | uge in England about 171G. He was 
was a Protestant, and held to his re- . the author of several works relating to 
ligion ; C^arles^Antuinc abjured, and Ids conversieni, and abo on En^ish 
obtained possession of the familv as- historv, 

tate. Andre lied with his fjiinily, LA"I»RIMAITDAYE, a greiU Prot- 
traveling by night only — tlut two t staur family of Anjou. Several of 
youngest c hildren swnii;:^ in baskets ^ them tudk n fn j:^ in Kiij,dand. In 
across a bor&e or mule. Tbey sue- 1 1 740 I^ien-e de la Trimaudaye wai a 
ceeded in reaching the port of St. ' governor of the Freadi Hospital, and 
Malo, and craned to Guernsey. The others of the sanie name afterward 

wlv) e«ra|>ed in the basket found- held that offioe. 
ed u luiuiiy of iiiitish subjects. His LA KOCllK, a refugee from Bor- 
son John l>ecanic king's comptroller ; deuux, originally named t'roth:iiie» 
of <^*ttom-oy. and ci Imiolof the Guem- . whose son Ihh anic ^I. P. for I'odinin 
sey militia; and his desceudants still | in 1727. His grandson, i^ir James 
snrvive in England and Scotland. ( Laroche, Bart., also sat for the same 

LALO, of the house of l)e La in bt)roii^di in 17(58. 
"Danphiny. a l)ripi(lier in the British LA K( H HKFOUCALD (FnicDicu- 
aniiv, kiik d iit the battle of Malpla- ick (Jhaiujis dk), Count de Koye, an 
quet. I able officer of Lonis XIV., field-mar- 

LA MELONXTEHE, l^wv de ! shal nnder Turenne, who nerved in 
MoNCEAU, idiEUU a licutcnaot the great campaigns between H>72 
colonel in the French army, who fled ! and 1083. lie left France at the Kev- 
from France at the Revocation, and ocation, first entering the l>.:ni-li serv- 
joined the nmiy of the Prince of Or- ice, in which he held the yusx dt trrand 
auge. He raised the regiment called marshal. He afterwaid s-eiileil iu Kn- 
after him **La Hetonni^'s Foot." i glnnd. He died at Bath in Hm. Mis 
He served throtighout the campai^^iis ^on I'rLHl('ri( k-\\'iliiani was a cnlonel 
iu Ireland and Jriauders, and was of one of the sLx. French raiments 
raised to the rank of major general. I sent to Portugal nnder Schomberg. 
Several of his dascendants have been | He was promoted to the rank of nuj- 
distinguished officers in the British | jor prcneral, and was raised to the 
anny. ' peerage (for life) under tlie title of 

LA MOTI K, 1'raxc19» a refugee Karl of LiH'ord. in Ireland, 
from Ypres, iu Flanders, who settletl LAli()l'( HKFOUCALD, Fkan- 
at Colchester as a inanufocturcr of • cis i>£, sou of tlie Baron de Monten- 
iMiys and sayes. His son John be- { dre. He escaped from the abbey of 
came an eminent and wealthy mer- the Canons fif Saint Victor, where he 
(hiuit of London, of which he was an had been shut up for "conversion," 
alderman. I and fled to England. He entered 

L'ANGLE, De. For notice of, the i:n^di8h army, served in Ireland, 
see p. 'J ! .">. ' \\ here he was master genend of artil- 

LA PIEBKE, a Huguenot family lery, and rose to tlie rank of field 
of Lyons. MarC'Conrad was a mag- ^ marshal. 

i>tra'te, and coimcilor to the Parlia- i LA ROCHE-( ! T TT JTEM. ^Miii.i i: 
meut at Grenoble — a man highly es- 1 de, a Toluminou^i writer of romances 



see p. ^20. 
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of the Scuderi school, and a Protest- 
ant, who first took refuge in Holland, 
and afterward settled in Enpjliind 
about 1G97, though his works contin- 
ued to be published abroad, mostly in 
Amsterdam. 

LAKPENT, .T<nrN i.k, a refugee 
from Caen, in I^orniundy, who fled 
into England at the Revoeation. His 
son pivtri p:randPon were employed in 
the Foreign Office. The two sons of 
the latter were F. S. Larpent, judge 
advocate general in Spain under the 
Duke of SVellingtoTi, and Sir George 
Gerard de Hocliepied Larpent, liart. 

LA TOMBE, Thomas, a Protest- 
ant refngce frum Turcoigne, in the 
Low Countries, who settled at Nor- 
wich abont 1668. His son, of the 
same name, was a thriving mercJumt 
in London in 1 08 } . 

LA TOUCHE, a noble Protestant 
fitmily of the Blesois, between Blois 
and Oilcnns, where they pn^^sessed 
considerable estates. At the Revoca- 
tion, David Digues de la Touche fled 
into Holland, and joined the army of 
the Prince of Orange. Tic scn etl in 
the Irish camjmif^ns, afterward set- 
tling in Dublin, Avhere he founded tlie 
wel!4.Tin\vn hank which still exists. 
Hi^ sons David and James founded 
good families in Ireland. From them 
are descended the fnmiHes of J^a 
Touche, of Marlay, of HarristOANTi, of 
Sans-Souci, and of Bclle^Tic. Many 
members of the fiunilj hare sot in 
Parliament, and have intermarried 
with the nobility. N. Latouche, a ref- 
ugee in London, was the author of nn 
excellent French grammar. 

LA TRANCHE, Frldeuick de, a 
Huguenot gentleman, who took refuge 
in England shortly after the massacre 
of St. liartholomew. Ho first settled 
in Northumberland, from whence the 
family afterward removed to Ireland, 
and founded the French family, the 
licnd of which is the Earl of Clan- 
carty. Many high dignitaries of the 
Church, and officers in the army and 
civil sen'ice, have helonged to this j 
family. The present .iVrchbishou of 
Dublin is a Trench as well as a Clien- 1 
evix (whicii see), thus being dou>)lv i 

1> 



a Huguenot by his descent. The 
Power-Keatings are a branch of the 
Treneh f-imily. 'I'he Earl of AshtOUlk 
is tlie head of another branch. 

LA TREMOUILLE, Ch.\rlottb 
DE, \vife of James Stanley, Earl of 
Derby. The ponntess was a Protest- 
ant — the daughter of Claude de la 
Tremonille and hte wife the Princess 
of (Grange. Sir Walter Scott incor- 
rectly makes the countess to have been 
a Bfnnan GalihoHc. 

LAVAL, Etienne - Abel, author 
of a Ilistorj/ of the Reformntlnn and 
of' the livfwmed Churches oj France^ 
and nunister of the Frendi church in 
Castle Street, London, abont the year 
1730. 

LA VALLADE, pastor of the 

French church at Lisburn, in Ire- 
land, during fortj' years. He left an 
only daughter, who married, in J 737, 
George Kussell, Esq., of Usbum, 
whose descendants sunive. 

LAYAliD, originally Lajarjo, a 
refiigee family fWim MontpeOier, An- 
toine de Lajard was controller general 
of the king's farms, and at his death 
in 108 1, his family, being Protest- 
ants, fled from Franee into England. 
Pierre Layard became a major in tlie 
English army. Hio son Daniel-Peter 
was a celebrated doctor, and held the 
apiiointnient of physician to the Dow- 
ager Princess of Wales. He was the 
author of numerous works on medi- 
cine ; among others, of a treatise on 
the cattle distemper, which ovif^innlly 
appeared in the Philosojthicul Trans- 
actions, and has since been frequently 
re])rinted. The doctor had tliroc sons 
— Charles -Peter, afterward ])rehend- 
ary of Worcester and dean of Bristol; 
Anthony-Lewb and John-Thomas, 
who IxJtli entered the army, and rose, 
the one to the rank of geneml, and 
the other to that of lieutenant generaL 
Austin Layard, M. l'., so well known 
for his exploration of tlie ruins of 
Nineveh, is grandson of tlie a!x)ve 
dean of Bristol. Two cousins are in 
the Chnrr ?i. The head of the family 
is Brownlow \ iUiers Layard, Esq., of 
Biversdale, near Dublin. 

L£ COUBBAYEB, Fibrbb* 
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Francois, a canon of St. Genevieve, 
at PariSt Bfterward canoa of Oxford. 

He was A very learned man, and a yu- 
luioinous author. Having maintained 
as a Boman Gadiolie the validity of 
ordinatioti hy the bishops of tlie Am- 
glican Church because of their un- 
broken succession from the apostles, 
he was denounced by his own Church 
fts ft heretic, and excommtinirnted. In 
1 728 Le Coorrajer took refuge in.Kn- 
f^land, and was cordially welo(mied by 
Wake, then Arclil)islu)|) of Cantcr- 
bnrv. The L niversitv of Oxford con- 
ferred on hini tlie degree of D.D. 
Althoqgh he officiated a^i canon of Ox- 
ford, lip nvmvcd tu the last that he had 
not changed ids religion ; and tliat it 
wna the Roman Catholic Church, and 
not lik% that w as in fault, in having de- 
jiarted froui the doctrines and ])rac- 
tices of the early Church. Le Cour- 
rayer died in lyondon in 177G. 

LK FAXr, a Norman Protestant 
family. Ktieiine le Fuiuif of Caen, 
having, In 1657, married a lady who 
pn»fesse(l the lioman Catholic reli 
ion, her relatives claimed to have her 
children brought up in the same relig- 
ion. Le Fanu nevertheless had three 
of them baptized by Protestant min- 
isters. The fourth was seized and 
bapdaed by the Boman Cathofie vicar. 
At the mother's death the maternal 
uncle of the children claimed to bring 
them up, and to set a:^de their iather, 
because of his being a Protestant, and 
the magistrates of Caen ordered Le 
Fanu to give up tlie cliildren accord- 
ingly. He appealed to the Parliament 
of ]{onen in 1071, and they confirmed 
the decision of the magistrates. Lc 
Faim refbsed to give up his children, 
and was ( < )n sequently caat into prison, 
where he lay for three years. He 
eventually succeeded in making his 
escnfie into England, and finally set- 
tled in Ireland, where his descendants 
still survive. 

LE FEVRE. Many refugees of 
this name settled in l&igland. The 
Lefevres of Anjou were celebrated as 
chemists and physicians. Nicholas, 
physidan to Lontt XIV., and demon- 
strator of chemistiy at the Jardin des 



Flantes, was invited over to England 
by Charles 11. , and made physician 
and chemist to the kin^ in 1660. Se- 
bastian Lefevre, M.D., of Anjou, was 
admitted lioratiate of the London Col« 
lege of Physicians in 1 (584. A branch 
of the family settled in Spitaltiekls, 
where they long carried on the -ilk 
mannfiustmre. From this branch the 
present T/ord Eversley is descended. 
For farther notice, see p. 313. 

LEFBOT, Akthony, a native of 
Canibray, who took refuge in England 
from the persecutions in the Low 
Coimtries about the year 1579, and 
^ttled at Canterbury, where his de- 
scendants followed the business of 
silk-dying for about 150 years, until 
the trade was raoAoved to SintahBetds. 
A descendant of the family, also called 
Anthony, was a merchant of Leghorn, 
and died in 1 770. From him the Irish 
family of the name is d^end^ Hds 
Anthony was a great nntiquan-, his 
collection of 6G00 coins being one of 
the finest ever made by a private per- 
son. He was an intimate friend of 
Thomas Hoilis,iind is frequently men- 
tioned in his memars. Colonel An- 
thony Lefroy, of Umerick, represent- 
ed the f miily during the latter half of 
last century. Mis son, the Eight Hon. 
Thomas Leftoy, chief justice of &«- 
land, recently retired from the bench. 
Anthony Leifroy, M. P. , and Brigade 
(ieneral I^cfroy, R. A., are members 
of the same family. 

GOULON. a pupil of Vauban, 
and a refugee at the Kevocation ; gen- 
eral of artillery in the army of W3- 
liam III. He served with distinction 
in Ireland, G^many, and Italy, dying 
abroad. 

LE MOIIsE, Ahraham, son i f a 
refugee from Caen. He was chaphiin 
to the Duke of Portland and rector of 
Eversley, Wilts, the anthor of nnmer> 

OUS works. TTr 'Wvd in 1 ~^0. 

L ESCURY, see Coliot. 

LE8TAN6, a Protestant femily of 
Poitou, one of whom acted as aid-de- 
camp to the Prince of Orange on his 
inva.sion of England. Another, Louis 
de Lestang, setdedatOiDterbiiiywitli 
his fiunily. 
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L£ SUEUK, the refugee sculptor 
who execnted the fine hronie eques- 
trian statue of Charles I. at Clmring 
Cross. Another work of his, still pre- 
served, is the bronze statue of the Earl 
of Pembroke in the picture-gallery at 
Oxford. The statue of Cliarles was 
sold by the Parliament for old metal, 
when it was pordiased by Jean Rivet, 
supposed to be another refugee, and 
preserved by him until after the Resto- 
ration. A refugee (named Le Sueur) 
was minister of the French church at 
Canterbim'. 

LE THIEULLIER, John, a Prot- 
estant refhgee from Valenciennes. 
JIt< fn-andson was a celehraTctl Lon- 
don merchant, knighted in lUb7. 

LE VASSOR, MlCHASt,, a refugee 
from Orleans, who entered the English 
Church, and held a benefice iti the 
county of Northampton, where he 
died. He was the author of several 
works, among others of a // ■ ' >/■// o f 
LtmU XJIJ,^ which gave great of- 
fense to Lonis XIV. 

LIGONIER, a Protestant family 
of Castres. Jean Loni;* was a cele- 
bratcU geut'i-al iii tlie EiigUali scnice; 
he wa^: created Lord Ligonier and 
Baron Tnniskillen. Duniig liis life 
he was engaged in nineteen ()itclied 
battles and twen^-three sieges, with- 
out ever having received a wound. 
One of his brothers, Antoine, was n 
major in tlie English army ; and an- 
other, who was raised to tiie rank of 
brigadier, was mortally wouiulcd at 
the battle of I'alkirk. For t'artlier 
notice of Lord Ligonier, see p. 'J28. 

LOGIER, Jkan-Beun.v}{1», a refu- 
gee musician, inventor of the method 
of mu.sical notation which bears his 
name ; .settled as a teacher of music 
at Dublin, where he died. 

LOMBART, Pierre, a celebrated 
French engraver, who took refuge in 
Eiiglaiul in the rei^n of Charles I., 
and remained there until the early pe- 
riod of the liestoration. During that 
time he produced a large number of 
highly-esteemed engravinfrs. He died 
at Paris, and was interred in the Prot- 
estant cemetery at Charentoii a few 
jenrB before the Bevocation. 



LUARD, RouERT Abraham, a 
Huguenot refugee from Caen, who 

settle;! in London. Ilis son, Peter- 
Abniiaam, became a great Hamburg 
merchant. George Augustus Luard, 
Esq., of Blyborough Hall, is the pres- 
ent head of the family, to which Major 
■ Luard, of the Mote, Tunbridge, also 
I belongs. 

M .\ ITTA IRE, Michael, a rele- 
hrnted philologist, linguist, and bibli- 
ographer, one of the masters of West- 
minster School at the >w»ginning of the 
eighteenth century. He was an able 
writer, principally on classical and re- 
ligions subjects. Haag gives a list of 
sixteen nf his works. 

MAJEXDIE: several refugees 
from Beam of this name fled into 
England at the Revocation. One of 
them became pastor of the French 
church at P^xeter. His son Jean- 
Jacques Majendie, D.D., was pastor 
of the French church in St. Martin's 
Lane, and afterward of the Savoy. 
The son of 'tins last became Bishop 
of Banffor, and irfkerward of Chester. 

MANGIN : several refugees of this 
name from Metz settled in Ireland. 
Paul became established at Lisbum, 
wliere he married M:KlpIeine, the 
daughter of Louis Crommelin. 

MARCET, a refugee fiunily from 
Meaux, originally settled at Geneva, 
tVnm whence Alexander came over to 
LouUuu about the end of hist century, 
and settled as a physician. He was 
one of the founders nf tln^ Medico-Chi- 
rurgicul ^>ociety, phytiician to Guy's 
Hospital, and the author of many val* 
uable works on medicine and chemis- 
trv. Mi^. Marcet was idso the author 
of many esteemed works ou poUtical 
economy and natural history. 

M A Iv I E, Jeax, minister of the 
Protestant church at Lion-sur-Mer, 
who took refuge in EngUnd after the 
massacre of St. Bartliolomew, and be- 
came i>astor of the Frencii church at 
Nowich. His son Nathaniel was min- 
ister of the French church in London. 

MARION, Elie, a refugee from 
the C/Cvenues. He joined his friend 
Cavalier in Enn^d. Erands Ma* 
lion, the celebmted general in the 
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American War of Independence, is 
said to have been one of nis descend- 
ants. 

MAKTINEAU, Gastok, a sur- 
geon of Dieppe, who fled into England 
at the Revocation, and settled at Nor- 
wich. His son Davul wi's also a skill- 
fill surgeon. Many of their descend- 
antii 0^ exist, and some of them are 
higlilv clistin^niished in modem En- 
glish literature. 

MASERES, Frakcis, a celebrated 
judge and mathematician-. At the 
Revocation, the gmrulfathcr of Ma- 
seres escaped into Holland, took serv- 
ice in the axmj of William of Orange, 
and came over to England in the regi- 
ment of Schomberg, in which he served 
as a Ucutenant. He was afterward em« 
p^loyed in Portugal, where he rose to 
the rank of colonel. His son studied 
medicine at Cambridge, took his de- 
gree of doctor, and practiced in Lon- 
don. Francis ^Taseies, the grand-Hon 
of the refugee, also studied at Cam- 
bridge; and alter distinguishing him- 
self in the mathematics, he embraced 
the [•rofession of the law. Besides 
his euiiueuce a^i a judge, he was an 
able and industrious author. Haag 
gives the titles of fifteen books pub- 
lished hv him on different subjects. 
For farther notice, see p. 323. 

MASSUE, Henki de. Marquis de 
Ruvigny. For notice of pee p. 2ns 
81 4 {note) ; and of his son Henrv', i.arl 
of Gal way, p. 217,801. 

MA THY, Matthkw, a oclehrated 
physician and author. After a resi- 
dence in Holland, he settled in En- 
gland about the middle of last centu- 
r\'. He was admitted a fellow of the 
Koyal Society, of which he was ap- 
pointed secretary in 1758. He was 
aftenvard appointed liltraiian t»f tlie 
3ntish Museum, in which ofiice he 
was succeeded by his son. 

MAT U KIN, GAmuEi., a refugee 
pastor who esc^aped from France after 
having been shut up in the Bastile for 
twenQr-six years. He settled in Ire- 
land, where he arrived n frip])1e. II is 
son I'eter became dean of Killala, and 
his grandson dean of Saint Patrick's, 
Dublin. lYom him descended the 



Rev. C. Maturin, senior fellow, Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, rector <^Fanet; 
the Kev. C. K. Maturin, an eloquent 
preacher, author oiiiertram ; and Ga- 
briel Maturin, Esq., Washington. 

MAUDUIT, Isaac, des( ended front 
a Norman refugee settled at Exeter as 
a merchant. Isaac was a dissenting 
minister at Becmondsey. He was the 
father of Jasper Mandnit, Esq., of 
Hackney. 

MAURY, Matthew, a refugee 
gentleman from Castle Mauron, in 
Gascony, settled in I>ondon for a time, 
where his son James was ordained a 
nunister. The &mily afterward emi- 
grated to Virginia, U. S., where their 
descendants survive. Captain Mauiy, 
LL.D., belongs to the femily. 

MAYERNE, Theodore de, a 
celebrated physician, belonging to a 
Lyons family, originally from Pied- 
mont. He studied medicine at Hei- 
delberg and Mnntpellier, wliere he 
took his degree of M.D. in loUo. Ue 
opened a medical school at Paris, in 
which he delivered lectures, and ob- 
tained an extensive practice. Henry 
I V. appointed him his first physician. 
After the assassination of that prince, 
Marie de Medicis erideavored to con- 
vert Mayeme from Protestantism; but 
he was mm, and consequently lost the 
patronage of the court. James I. in- 
vited him ovt;r to England, and ap- 
jtointed him his first physician. The 
Universities ofOxford and Cambridge 
(•(inferred lionnrarj' degrees np(iii liim, 
and he obtained a large practice in 
London. After the execution of 
Charles I. he retired into private life, 
and died at Chelsea in HJf).'. 

MAZIEliE8, Dk, a Protestant 
family of Aunis, north of Saintonge, 
several members of wliom fled from 
i^Yonce at the Revocation. Peter was 
a lieatenant in the French army, and 
aftenvard juined the army of William 
of Orange. He settled at Youghal, 
in Ireland, where he died in 1746. 
Other members of the family settled 
at Cnrk, where they left numerous de- 
scendants. 

MEBCISR^ Pbilip, a portrait 
peinter, bom at Bedin, of a .EVench 
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r^g«e finnily, and ftfterwaid settled 

in London, where he died in I7G0. 
He was patronized by Frederick, 
Prince of Wales. Many of his por- 
traits were engraved by 8imoii, Faber, 
Avril, and Heudelot (refugee engrav- 
ers iu London), as well as by English 
artists. 

ME'^XAKD, Jkax, one of the pas- 
tors of the Protestant church of C'ha- 
renton, at Paris, from which he fled 
into Holland at the Revocation. His 
brother Phihp, pastor of the Churcli 
of Saintes, was fined LO,(XK> livres and 
condemned to perpetual banishment; 
his rhui ( li was demolished and a cross 
8et up on its site. Mesnnrd was in- 
vited to Copenhagen by the queen, 
Charlotte Amelia, and a])]iointed pas- 
tor of the French church tliere. He 
aftenvord came over to England, and 
became minister of the Chapel Hoyal 
of St. Jame.- in 1700. He was ap- 
pointed a director of the French Hos- 
pital in 1718 ; he died in 1727. 

METTAYER, John, minister of 
the Patente in Soho ; afterward min- 
ister of the French church at Thorpe- 
le-Sokon. where hb died in 1707. 

MEUSNIER, Phiup, a refugee 
painter of architectural subjects, who 
studied under Kidudas de Larquil- 
lierc, another refugee artist. 

MISSON, Maximiubn, one of the 
Protestant judges in the Chamber 
of the Edict" in the Pailiament of 
Paris. At tlie Revocation he fled 
into England, and was selected bv tiie 
Duke of Ormond as tutor to his grand- 
ton. Misson traveled with him 
through Europe, and afterward pub- 
lished several books of travels. 

MISSY, Cjesar de, son of a refu- 
gee merchant from Saintonge estab- 
lished at Berlin, who studied for the 
ministry, and came over to England 
in 1781, when he was npi)ointed min- 
ister of the French church of tJie Sa- 
voy, in London, and afterward of iSt. 
James's. He was the author of many 
highly-prized works. 

MOIVKE, Abhauam. For notice 
0^ see p. 23r>. 

MOLEXIER. Stei'Hkn, a refugee 
pastor from the Isle of Jourdain, who i 



fled into England, and became adnia- 

ter of the French chmch at S tone- 
house, Plymouth. 

MONCEAU, Isaac de, sec La Me- 
lonni^rv. 

MON rENDB£» Ds, see Laroche- 
Jbucauld. • 

MONTOLIEU, DB Saikt Hippo- 
lite. Of this noble family, David 
came to England with the army of 
William III., under whom he also 
served in Flanders. He was made a 
colonel and aftenvard a brigadier gen- 
eral. His descendants still surv ive in 
several noMe and gentle fiimilies. 

MOTTIE. ri AiDi: di; la, refugee 
minister of the church in the Savoy. 
For notice of, see p. 248. 

MOTTEAUX, Peteb Akthokt, 
poet and tranislator. n refugee from 
Rouen, who fled into England, and 
settled in London in 1660. He first 
translated and published Don Quix(»te 
and Rabelais into English, which were 
received with great favor. He also 
published several volumes of poetn' 
and a tragedy, "Beauty in Distress.^' 
Notwithstanding his success as an En- 
H^sh author, he abandoned literature 
for coniinercc, and made a considera- 
ble fortune by a series of happy specu- 
lations. He died in 1717. 

NADAULD, a Huguenot family 
who settled ut Ash ford-in-the- Water, 
in Derbysliirc, shortly after the Revo- 
cation. The grandson of the original 
refugee was the Rev. Thomas Xadauld, 
for upward of fifty years incumbent 
of Helper and Tnmditch. One of the 
members of the family was a celebra- 
ted watch-m,iker and silversmith. An- 
other was a sculptor, who was employ- 
ed by the Duke of Devonshire to exe- 
cnte some of the m<i?t important works 
at Chatsworth Palace. Others were 
clergA-men, surgeons, and officers in 
the British army. 

OUVRY, James, a refugee fmm 
the neigliborhood of Dieppe about tlie 
period of the Revocation. His fami- 
ly became settled in S[)italfiel(!s. and 
were owners of freeholds there in the 
early part of hut centniy. Francis 
1 Ouvr}-. treasurer of the Society of An* 
i tiquaries, bebngs to the £imily ; also 
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Francisca I. Ouviy, anthor of Henri 
de Rohajij or tha Hugtienot Jbt/hffeey 
and other works. 

PAGET, Val£K1an, a refugee from 
France alter the maflsacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, who settled in Leicester- 
shire and founded a flourishing family, 
the head of which is Thomas Paget, 
Esquire, of Ilumberstown. Charles, 
lately M. P. for Nottingham, belongs 
to the familj. 

PAPILLOSE, David, a refugee 
from Avraiiches, where he wa>i iin- ' 
prisoned tor three years because of liis 
religion. He aften\ard fled into En- 
gland, where his &mUy prospered. 
Different Tnemhors of them have since 
represented the ci^' of London, Do- 
ver, Romney, and Colchester in Par- 
liament. The present head of tlie 
family is David Papilloa, Enquire, of 
Crowhurst, Sussex. 

PA PIN, Dbnis. For notice of, 
see p. 

PAUL, Lewls, inventor of spinning 
hj roUera. For notice of, see p. 327. 

P E ( ' II K L L. S vMUEL, a refugee 
from Moutauban, iu Languedoc, who 
settled in Dublin. From him have 
descended Samuel Pechell, Master in 
(;;hancery, and Lieutenant (^olonel 
Paul I'eclieU, of Paggiesham, Essex, 
created a baronet in 1797. Two oth- : 
er descendants of the family have been 
rear-admirabi, and occupied seatii in 
the House of Commons. 

PEKKIN", CouHT, a Htt>;iienot ref- 
ugee from Nonftre, where he luul larf^e 
possessions. He originally settled at 
Lisbam, in Ireland, from which he 
afterward removed to Waterford, and 
founded the family to which .Justice 
Perrin, of the Irish Bench, belonged. 

PETIT, Le Siecr, an officer in the 
Red Dragoons of tlie }*rinco of Or- 
ange on his expedition to England. 
Many descendants of the fiunily have 
served in the British amiy. anld held 
ofiices in Church and istate. 

PINETON,Bev. James, db Cham- 
BBiix. For notice of, see p. 24o. 

T*OrjTAL, an ancient noble Prot- • 
estant family of Toulouse. For no- 
tice of the refugees of the name in 
Bnglandf see p. 265. 
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PKELLEUR, Pktkr, a musical 
composer, born in London of a French 
refiif^e f;imily. He began life ns a 
writing-master in Spital£elds, alter 
which he applied hinuedf exclusively 
to music. He composed a number of 
pieces for the theatre in Goodman's 
Fields, in which Da^nd Garrick, or 
Garrigne, the son of anothw Fraich 
refiig(»e, made his first appearance as 
an actor. Prelleur also held the of- 
fice <sS organist of the dmrch of St. 
Alhan's, and afterward of Christ 
Cliureh, Middlesex. 

PRIMROSE, Gilbert, of Scotch 
origin, who settled in France in 1601 
ns minister of the Protestnnt church 
of Mirambcau, and afierw&i d of Bour- 
deaux. In 1623 Loois XUI. ordered 
his banishment from France, when he 
proceeded to London, and became 
minister of the French church in 
Threadneedle Street ; : t t i which we 
find him appointed ehajdaiii to the 
king, next Canon of Windsor, and 
eventnally Bishop of Ely. His two 
sons, David and James, were remark- 
able men in their time, the one as a 
theologian, the other as a physician. 
Both \vere authors of numoous works. 

PRYiME. Matthew he la. a ref- 
ugee from Ypres, in Flanders, during 
: the persecutions of the Duke of Alva. 
He sfttlcHl, wifli many others of his 
coimtrvmen, in the Level of Hatfield 
(^hace, after the same had been drain- 
etl by Vennuyden, His son Mas the 
Rev. Abraham de la Prvme. rienrw 
Pryme, Esq., late M. P., and profess- 
or of politiod economy at Cambridge, 
is lineally descended from the above. 

PU1S6AH, Louis Jamgs, Marqiwi 
of, was appointed colonel of the 24th 
regiment in IGiri, and afterward 
sen'cd in Flanders. 
PUSEY, see /iouveries. 
KABOTEAU, John Crarlea, a 
refugee from Potit Oibaud, near Ro- 
chelle, who settled in Dublin, and 
I)rospered as a wine-merchant For 
notice of his nieces, the Misses Babo- 
■ tcan, see p. lOfJ. 

HADNOH, Earl of, see Bouvcrics. 
RAPIN DE THOYKAS, Paul. 
For notice of, see p. 227. 
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KAYANEL, Samubx. sb, son of a 

Protestant gentleman of Pioardy who 
came into England before the Kcvo- 
Cfttion. He aAerward married the 
niece of Marlborough. Hozier sup- 
I>ose^ that Edward Ravenel, director 
ot the Fi-eiich Hospital in 1740, was 
Ilis son. 

T?EROW : a refugee of this name 
from rianders, settled at Colchester, 
from whom S&r Isaac Rebow, knighted 
by King William (whom he entertBin- 
ed), was (h^^^ronfled. Several mem- 
bers oi' the lamily have since repre- 
sented the town in Parliament. 

1^T^^\T.. Petku, pastor of several 
of the J^'rench chui-ches in London, 
and lastly of that of the Savoy. He 
waa a coinous author and a vehement 
controver}«ifil!<t. He died about 1 

HO BETH UN, the liight lloii. 
John, a French refugee in London. 
Hi? hrother rcniaiiu'.l in Paris, and 
was attorney general of the Mint in 
1722. WilUom III. made John Ro- 
bethon his ])rivate secictai y. TIi; was 
afterward made secretary to the em- 
ha^^ies and ])rivy councilor. In 1 721 
he was elected governor of the French 
Hospital. Ue died in the following 
yeai*. 

ROCHE, Levis, a refugee manu- 
facturer who settled nl IJshai n at t]ie 
same titiic that Loms Crommeiin es- 
tablished himself there. He became 
an extensive merchant; and his de- 
scendants arc now among the first in- 
Imbitants of Belfast. 

SOCHEBLAVE, Hekby ds, pas- 
tor iu succession of the French church- 
es at (ireenwich, Swallow Street, iiun- 
gerford, the Quarre, St. James's, and, 
last of all, of Dublin, where he d^ed in 
170'.). 

110 MAINE, a Huguenot refugee 
who tsettlM at Hartlepool as a corn- 
dealer; father nf the celelirated I'cv. 
W. lionuiiTie, author of the Triuiii/>/i 
of Faith, for notice of whom, see p. 

K () -M I L L Y. For notice of this 
family, see p. 315, 335. 
ROUBILLABD, see Chantpa^ni. 

KOURILLIAC, Louis - I kavcis, 
the sculptor; born at Lyons about 



lG9o. Haag says he was probahly 

the pon of a '*new convert," and that 
he oiUy rettimed to the religion of his 
fiitbers. His works in England are 
well known. He was bnried in the 
Frencli church of i>t» Martin's-le- 
Grand in 1 7(>2. 

ROUMIEU, a Huguenot refugee in 
England, dc^cende.l from Koumieti, 
the Albigensian hero. The present 
representative of the jhmily is Kobert- 
Lenis BoEunieu, the edehrated archi- 
tect. 

ROUQUE'F, Jambs, son of a 
French Protestant condemned to the 
galleys for life. The young man 
reached London, and was educated at 
Merchant Tailors* school. He en- 
tered the Churcii, but became a fol- 
lower of Wesley, and superintended 
Wesley's school at Kingswood. He 
eventually accepted the cnracy of St. 
Werlmrgh, Bristol, where he labored 
with great zeal iu reclaiming outcasts, 
and died in 1 776. 

ROUQUET, N., a painter in enam- 
el, helnnging to a French refii/xee fam- 
ily ot" ( ieneva, who spent the ^jreater 
part of his life in England. He was 
an author as well as an artist, and 
wrote an account of T/te State of Art 
in ErtfjUmd, which was published at 
I'aris in 1 T.".'). 

ROl S8EAU, Jamks, an excellent 
landscape painter, mostly in fresco, 
son of a joiner at Paris, whore he was 
born ^n 1 (>30. He studied art in Italy, 
and on his return to France hia repu- 
tation became great. He was em- 
ployed hi decorating the palaces at 
X'ersailles and Marley, and in other 
irajyortant works. In 1662 he was ad- 
mitted a member of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Painting, and was afterward 
elected a member of the council. But 
in 16G1, when the persecution of the 
I'rtitestants set in v.itli nicrcasnd se- 
>erity, Kousse^iu was excluded fmm 
the Academy because of his being a 
Huguenot. \i the same time, eight 
other Protestant artists wpre expelled. 
At the lievocatiou of the Edict, Rous- 
seau first took refuge in SwitjserUmd, 
from whence he proccpded to Holland, 
and afterward to England, wheie he 
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settled. The Duke of MontML i r cm- 
ployed him to exoc'iite tlu' dt'( ( nations 
of his town house, on the site of the 
present British Mtueuin. It is also 
sail! that he superintended the erec- 
tion of the building. Ue executed 
other fresco-pointings on the walls of 
Hampton Court, where they are still 
to be seen. TMed in London in ini)3. 

ROUSSKAl , Samuel, an Orien- 
talist scholar, the son of a French re^ 
Ugee settled in London. He was an 
extensive contributor to the Gtntle- 
jnan*s Magazine on classical sul>jccts, 
as well as the author of several works 
on the Persian and Uituiostanee lan- 
guages. 

ROUSSELL, Isaac, a French 
Protestant refugee fiom Quillebceuf, 
in Nunuandy, who tied into England 
in 1699. He settled in London, and 

became a silk manufacturer in Spital- 
fiehJ?. The present rejircscnrative of 
the family is Juhu iieuzeville liy le.s, 
Esq., of Henley -on-Thnmes. 

KOYK, Dk. <c<^ Lnrfx /it fuurnuld. 

KU V IG N Y , Makquis of. For no- 
tice of, see p. 208 and 314 (note). 

SAURIN, J AcguK.«i. For notice of, 
as well as other members of the &unr 
ily, see p. 241,320. 

SAY, a Freiii h Protestant family 
nf l.;n)frtjedoc, of whom several mem- 
bers e>ettied in England. One of them, 
Samnel Sar, who died in 1743, was a 
di.<senting minister in Ix>ndon ; an- 
other, Francis -Samuel, was minister 
of the Frendi church in Wheeler 
Street. Thomas Say emigrated to 
America, and joined the Quakers ; 
and his son was the celebrated natu- 
ral historian of the United States. 
Jean Baptiste Say, the celebrated 
writer on political economy, t>elonged 
to the .sanie family. 

SCHOMBlCmi, Dukes of. For 
notice-: of Frederic k - Armand, Ist 
duke, see p. 16^, 211, 21G; Cliarles, 
2d dnke, p. 219 ; Menard, 3d duke, p. 
2l4-ir., 221. 

SIMON, a family of artists origin- 
ally from Normandy, who belonged 
to the Protestant c fuuch of Charen- 
ton, near Pnris. .John, a refiijrce in 
London, acquiied great reputation as 



an engraver. He was emplogred b|y 
sir (iodfrcv Kneller to engrave the 
)»ortraits painted Ijy him, a long list of 
which, as well as of his other works, 
is given by Haag. Simon died at 
London in 1755. 

TASCHER: several refugees of 
this name were ministers of French 
churches in London at the beginning 
of the eighteenth centuij'. Pierre do 
Tascher was a director of the French 
Hospital in 1727. 

TEL'LON or THOLON, an an- 
cient &mily of Mismes, descended 
from Marc Teulon, Sieur de Guirnal. 
Peter a?id Anthony fled from France 
At the time of the Kevocation, and set- 
tled at Greenwich. I'eter went into 
Ireland, and t nn led the Cork branch 
of the tamily, to which the late Col- 
onel George Tenlon, one of the aids- 
de-camp to the Duke of Wellington at 
Watei loo. Lieutenant Colonel Charles 
Teulon, and Major Peter Teulon, be- 
longed. The present rejuesentatives 
of the faniil}- in Ireland are Ji. Teulon, 
Es(j. , oi liandou ; Thomas, a major in 
the army ; and Charles-Peter, a bar- 
rister. .Vnthony Teulon, of Green- 
wich, married Frances de la Koche, 
and left descendants. Among the 
jtre-cnt re]jre.sentatives of this bi-anch 
may be named Samiu l Saunders and 
William Milford Teulon, the eminent 
architects, and Seymour Tenlon, Esq., 
of Limp.sfield Parh. Surrey. Another 
branch is settled in Scotland, repre- 
sented by Captains James and John 
Teidon. ' Pierre Emile Tenlon, of 
Nismes, president of the council un- 
der the government of Louis Philippe, 
is supposed to belong to a branch of 
the fiimilv remaining in France. 

TEXTAKI), Leon, Sieur des 
Mkslaks, a refugee who feigned to 
abjiire under the terror of the dragon- 
nades, and at lenj!;t!i fled to England 
with his wife, a sister of James Fon- 
taine, whom no terror could shake. 
They settled in London, together with 
otlier members of the &mily. 

TEXTAS : two ministers of tbis 
name, related to the family of Cha- 
mier, took refuge in England after tlie 
Kevocation, 
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THELUSSON, origirmll> a Prot^ 
estniit family of Lyons, who took ref- 
uge in Geneva, Feter iTielusson, son 
of John (an illustrious citizen of the 
Kepublit ), settled in Ix)ndon in 17'»0, 
and ac<iiiiietl h large fortune hy trade. 
He sat in jfarliameut some time for 
Mafanesboiy. His son, Peter-Isaac, 
was c ieuted Bnron Ivciidlesham. 

THOHIUS, Kapiiael, a physician 
and celebrated Latin poet, born in 
iFlmilce, but a refugee in England be- 
cause of bis rHi^ion. lie died in 
lC2a, leaving behind him a son, John, 
who studied medicine at Oxford, and 
became fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians of Dublin in 1G27. He was 
the author of sevend medical works. 

T U i: N ( "11, see La Trauche. 

TUVOX, Peter, a wealthy refu- 
gee from Flanders, driven out by the 
persecntions of the ]3nke of Alva. 
He sticceeded in bringing with him 
into England so large a sum as 
£tt0,0O0. The tiimily made many al- 
liances with English fiimilies of import- 
ance. Samuel, son of the original ref- 
ugee, was in 1G21 made a baronet of 
I^ayer Marney, in Essex. Hie baro- 
netcy expired in 1 724. 

TURQUAND, Peter, a Protest- 
ant refugee from ChA.te]hcrault, near 
PoitierB, who settled in Ix>ndon, where 
his descendants still flourish. 

TYS^^E^', Francis, a refugee from j 
Ghent, in Flanders. His son, of the 
same Tinme, bcr-ame a tf ri- iri i; mer- 
chant of London. The lamiiy is at 
pr^nt represented by W. G. Tyssen 
Amhurst, of Foulden, in Norfollc, lord 
of the manor of Hackney. 

VAN ACKER, John, a refugee 
from lille, in Flanders, who became 
n nuTcliJuit ill London. His grand- 
bon .Nicholas, a Turkey merchant, was 
created a baronet in 1700. 

VANDERPUTT, Henry, l)om in 
Antwerp : fled to England from the 
religious persecution in |l>e Low Coiin- 
triea in 1568, and became a London 
merchant. His j^reat-f^randson Peter, 
also a Loudon merchant, was sberitf 
of London in 1684, and created a bar- 
onet in 1723. 

YAZ^LOBE, P£XBB, a Protestant 



refugee from Utrecht. He became a 

celel)rated I^ondon merchant, and WES 
created a bjironet in 1G2}<. 

\' AKHNNES John i»e, a French 
refugee, whose descendants remain in 
En-land. Ezelsiel G, Vorcnnes is a 
surgeon in Es.-^ex. 

VEKNEHIL, John, a native of 
Bordeaux, from which city he fled, on 
account of his religion, to England. 
He was a learned man, and wuji ap- 
pointed sub-librarian at Oxford, where 
he died in IG47. 

VICOSE, Gly de, Baron de la 
Coart, a Protestant noble, who snifeiv 
ed frightful cruelties during the drag- 
onnades. He took refuge in London, 
where we find him. a director of the 
French Hospital in 1718, and govern- 
or in 1722. 

X'lt TOlilA, Queen. For notice 
of her Huguenot descent, see p. 313. 

VICXOLLES, a noble Protestant 
family in Languedoc. Cluirles de 
\'ignolles was a military officer, who 
fled with his wife into Holland at the 
Revocation. Tic nftcrward acrompa- 
nied the Prince of Orange into En- 
gland, fought in the Irish campaigns, 
and settled at Poi tarlin;,'^ton. Many 
members of the family Imve distin- 
giushed themselves in the army, the 
(. hurch, and the civil .service. Dr. 
Vignollcs, Dean of Ossory, and 
j Charles \'ignolles, F.K.S., the emi- 
nent engineer, are among the living 
rej a esentatires of two branches of the 
fiuuih'. 

VILETTES, Sebastian db, a 
country gentleman, lord of Montledier, 
near Castres. Like hi^^ ancestors, he 
was a Protestant, and sutfered heavy 
persecutions at the Hevocation. The 
family fled fi-oni France, atul took ref- 
uge in Ibreigu lands; some iu Eu- 
ghmd, and others tn Germany. The 
names of the He Vilettes frequently 
occur in the list of directors of the 
French Hospitid. Among others we 
observe tho.<je of Lieut. Gen. Henry 
Clinton de Vilettc^ in 1777, and of 
Major William de V ilettes iu 177U. 

VILLETTE, C. L. de, minister of 
the French church in Dublin, and the 
author of numerous religiotts works. 
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VINCENT: numeroi; r- t igee-* of 
this iinme settled iti Engluiid, tliDUf^h 
none were meu of any particular nuu-k. 

WITTENRONG, Jacob, a Prot- 
estant refugee from Ghent, in Flan- 
ders, who eanied his bread in London 
as a notary. Ilis son became a brew- 
er in London, «od greatljr ^icasfttsmX, 



He W08 Iniighted hy Charles 1. in 

1(j40, and created !i Iwronct, of Staii^ 
toubury, county Bucks, in l<i(»2. 

YVER; John, a refugee pastor, 
who officiated as minister in several 
nf the rhnrche? of the refuge in Lon- 
don, lie afterward went into Hol- 
land, where be died. 
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BY THE HON. 6. P. DISOSWAT. 



As rhe anthor of the " Hugnenots, their Settlement, Chnrchcs, and Indus- 
trieji ill England and Ireland, ' does not include in his plan any account of 
the emigration of the same persecuted people to America, it seems proper, es- 
podally for the benefit of the Americaii reado*, to append thia chapter. The 
histoiy of American Hngaenots given in detail would fin a volome. In this 
connection we can only contribute a nute toward the iUufltmtion of this por- 
tion of our national history. 

As early as the> year ]."),"».") the Frencli Huguenots atteni])ted to make a set- 
tlement in America at Bnizil, and a few years» uttei ward in I'iorida. Both 
attempts, however, fiiiled, on acooont of the bitter hostility of the Spanish and 
Portngoese. Philip II., a prond and bigoted Romanist, was on the throne 
of Spain, and would not permit the heresy of Calvinism to be planted in his 
Amerirnn provinces. Charles TX., too, son of the intriguing and dis'solute 
Catliunne de Medici, had ascended the French throne. Both this monarch 
and his mother entcitained the must bitter enmity towiird the Huguenots, or 
IVendi Protestants. The mother, an Italian, not more by her lineage than 
her subtlety, became the actual mistress and ruler of the French empire. 

Among the most devoted friends of Pope l'ii;s V. were these three royal 
personages. This pope made France the theatre of his most sanguinajA' per- 
secutions. Excepting Innocent HI., his predecessor, no pontiff, perhaps, ever 
caused the Protestant world so great sorrow. The bloody Inquisition was 
his nursery and school, and his opposition to Protestant Christianity knew no 

bounds. 

Tlie Hu^^ienots in l.'»G9 lost the hard-fon^'ht battle of Jamac, -where six or 
seven thousand Protestants contended against a Ilomish army four times as 
strong. During the fight the Prince of Conde, a brave and distinguisiied 
leader of the Reformers, was kilted, and his dead body, borne by an ass, he- 
came an object of derision to many who before had trembled at the veiy men- 
tion of his name. Pius V. greatly exidted over this Huguenot defeat, and he 
left peven letters, written on this sorrowful occasion, to Catharine, the queen 
mother, which will ever remain a« monuments of his nidioly zeal and vindic- 
tiveiiess. He commanded that his enemies should he " massacred' and " 
talfy extemdnated.*** The holy &tber went still fbrther, and struck a med- 
al to commemorate the battle, rcpresentii^ himself imcovered and kneeling, 
returning thanks to Heaven for the triumph. 

This poTitiflT would have extirpated tlie Protestants from every land : hnt, 
happily for the Christian world, he died in l.">72. Yet ho aroused the dia- 
bolical spirit which, soon after his death, caused the St. Bartholomew massa- 

* DeUtIs omnibus. 
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care — a wholesale human butchery nerer to be forgotten in the memory of 
man, nor ever remembered except with horror. This massacre may be pro- 
nounced the most foul and bloody of ancient or modern times, and our author 

has grni)hically cle>cribed the lilnody sccncbi of that terrific night. Gregory 
XIII., then pope, had a medal struck tu celebrate the atrocious event. On 
the obverse it has, as usual, a head of the pope. The reverse exhibits a de- 
stroying angel, mch a cross in one hand and a sword in the other, porsuing 
and slaying a band of prostrate and flying heretics. Its legend is '* Ugono- 
TiuM Strages,* 1572." Strange and bloody work for an angel! This rare 
historical medal tells its own terrible tale. 

Then followed the malignant, desolating religious wars which raged in 
France during the seventeenth centur)', and of which histoiy affords no pur* 
alleL Wearied with increasing persecntiona, the Hngaenots b^^ to emi- 
grate, and many left France even befora die revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
The edict wns finally revoked. October 18, I68">. at Fontaiijel)lenu, without the 
least pretext or net e-isity. Wliy the art shouUi be termed the " Jicvocation," 
we know not, for uU its i)rovisions hud long been repealed by several ordi- 
mmces fivfaidding the profiession of the Keformed fiuth under severe penalties. 
TOs celebrated Edict of Nantes, to speak accunteiy, had been a new con- 
firmation of former treaties Iwtween the French government and the Protest- 
ants, or flugucnots — in fact, n royal act of indemnification for all })a.st offenses. 
The verdicts against Protestants were erasetl froiri the rolls of the tjuperior 
Coui'ts in France, and tlieif mdimited liberty of co:iscience was recognized. 
Tbis solemn and important edict maiked the close of the Middle Ages, and 
the true commenoonent of modem tunes. It was sealed with the great seal 
of green wax, to indicate its perpetuity, and in signing this great docimient 
the illustrions; Honry IV. prranted to the Huguenots all their civil and relig- 
ious ri^lits. w hich had been ret'iised them by their enemicf. But a state 
policy so novel cuuld not laii to excite the clamors of the more violeJit fac- 
tions. Tlie sovereign, however, rmained firm, declaring to Parliament that 
he had pronounced the edict as king, and as king would be obc^'ed. "My 
predecessors," he said to the clergy, '* have given you good words, but I, with 
my gray jacket, will tpve yo!i ^f)nd deeds. I am all gray on the outside, 
but Vvti idl gold within. ' It was due to these noble royal sentuueuts that 
peace was for a tune maintained in the French realm. 

But the French Protestants did not long enjoy the privileges granted to 
them by the Edict of Nantes, for twelve years after its piomttlglrtion Henry 
was assassinated, w hen religious discord again broke out, and the persecutions 
against the Keff)rniod became so violent, bloody, and intolerable, that flight 
from their native land became inentable. Many, however, prepared to suffer 
martyrdom rather than to leave theur country and their homes. Whaxk the 
foU tide of emigration set in from the extended frontier of Flrance, it became 
impossible to prevent the escape of thousands of tlie fugitives into Eu^daiid, 
Switzerbind, Germany, and Holland. Holland I glorious Protestant Holland I 
was the favorite ark of the refugees. In this land of onr noble Dntch fore- 
fathers they received the most generous private and public hospitahty, with 
the most inedona privileges of reUgious freedom. 

* Massacre of the Hngaenots. 
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During the last twenty years of the seventeenth centun- the French emi- 
gration into that Holland became a marited poliiical event. In the siiigte 
year of the " Revocation" more than two handled and fifty Ungnenot preach- 
ers reached the free soil of the United Provinces. Amsterdam alone obtained 

sixteen. Tlie Protestant Frenchmen gi-eatly advanced all the brnnclies of 
bumuu learning in Holland, for here no ftitters embarrassed genius, and tliere 
was no secret censorship over intellect. The refugees ai:jo increasing the 
commerce, mana&ctnres, and agricnltore of the Netherlands, afker a while 
rendered Amsterdam one of the most fiimed cities of the world. Like an* 
cient Tyre, named the '"perfection of beauty" by the prophet, her merchant 
princeii. traded with ail islands and natif>ii-; 

Until the close of the eighteenth centur)-, tiie descendants ot the Hugue- 
nots in Holland united among themselves by intermarriage and the bonds of 
mutual sympathies. But a fbsbn with the Dntch in time became inevitable 
in Holland, as was the case, also, in Germany and England. Many refugees, 
adopting a new nationality, changed tlieir Freiicli inunes into Dutch. The 
Leblancs, for instance, called tliemseives De Witt ; the Deschamps, Van der 
Velde J the Dubois, Van der Bosch ; the Chevaliers, lluyter ; the Le Grands, 
De Groot, ete. Widi diis change of names, Huguenot churdiea began to 
disappear in die Netherlands, so that out of sixQr-two which existed in 1668 
among the seven pro^'ince8, only ele\ en now reniain. 

This rapid review of the Holland Hugiienors seems necessar}- for a better 
understanding of our snbject. The Dutch made the earliest settlements in 
New Netherlands, and with them soon came the French Protestants. 

Statcn Island, that beautiful spot in our New York Bay, has the honor ol 
having offered the first safe home in Amenca to the Walloons. As early as 
the year 1022 several Walloon fVimilies tV(»m the frontier, between Bcl;;iam 
and France, turned their attention to America. They apphed to J>ir Dudley 
Carleton for permissioti to settle in the colony of Virginia, with the privilege 
of erecting « town and governing themselves by magistrates of thdr own 
election. This application was referred to the Virginia Company,* but ita 
conditions were too ro]Mil>liran for their taste. Many of these emigrants 
looked toward New Netherlands, where some had arrived in l(i24 with Min- 
uit, the early Dutch director. At first they settled on Stateu Island, and ' 
buQt a fitde church near lUchmond, as tradition relates, but afterward re- 
moved to Wahh Boekt,li.Lj or the *'Bay of Fordgners," since corrupted 
into Wallabout. This settlement subsequently extended toward *'Breuke- 
len," named after an ancient Dutch village on the Kiver Veght, in the prov- 
ince of Utrecht. The name of Walloon itself is said to be derived either 
from Wall (water or sea), or more probably the old German word IVahle^ sig- 
ni^ng a foreigner. 

It must be remembered that tl' i s :i paj[;c in the earliest chapter of New 
Netherlands, a region which the West India Company now resolved to erect 
into a province. To the Chamber of Amsterdam the superintendence of this 
extensive and newly-discovered country was committed, and that body had 

• London Doc, i., 24. 
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went oat an ezpeditioii, in a Teaael caUad the "New Netherlaada," whereof 
OomdittB Jacobs, of Hoom, was skipper, with thirtif families, mostij Wal- 
loons, to ])!aiit u cdIohv in America. They arrived in the beginning of May 
(IG23), and the old London document horn which we obtain this informa- 
tion adds : 

God be prai:»ed ; it hath so prospered that the honorable Lords Directors 
of the West India Company have, with the oonsent of the noble, high, and 

mighty Lords States-General, underti\ken to plnnt some colonies.* 

The honorable Daniel van Leuckebeeck, for brevity called ' Beeck,' was com- 
missary here, and so did h\< diuy that lie was thankc<l." 

The Walloons had pui^acd tlirougli the fires of religious persecutions. They 
inhabited the southern Belgic Provinces, and spoke the old French language. 
In the year 1670 the northern provinces of the Netberiands formed their po- 
litical union at Utrecht ; the southern attached themselves to fhe Boman 
Chiireli, and declined [(tilling the confederation. Many, however, professed 
the principles oft!ie Kel'ormation, and ixgainst these the Spanish government 
exercised inquisitorial vengeance. Thus mercilessly persecuted, they emi- 
grated by thousands into UoUand, whore strangers of eveiy race and creed 
obtained a hearty welcome. 

The Hollanders were much indebted to the Walloons for many branches 
of 1 f j1 manufacture, and the fame of the New World reaching the e:>rs of 
these French artisans of Amsterdam, their attention was directed tiiither. 
In the year 1C25 three ships and u yaoht umved ut ^ianiiattan with more 
fomilies, tamung implements, and one hundred and three head of catde. 
Hitherto the government of the Dutch settlement had been qoite ^mple, hut 
now a proper director from Holland was appointed — Peter Minuit — and in- 
stmcted to organize a provincial government. He arrived in May. 162G. 
There was no regular clergyman as yet in the infant colony, hut two " Visit- 
ors of the Sick" were appointed, who also read the Scriptures on buuduys to 
the people. Thus more than two centnries ago was laid tlw oomer-stone 
of the Empire State on the sme and firm foundations of jnstiee, monlity, 
and religion. The Dutch and Huguenot colonists were grave, persevering 
men, who brought with them the ssimfilicity, inte^^ty. and industry' of their 
Belgic sires, and to those eminent virtues were added the light of the civil 
hiw and the purity of the Protestant &ith. 

The Rev. Johannes Megapolenns as early as the year I64S became dom- 
inie of the Dutch Befonne<l Church in Albany, nnder the patronage of Van 
Rcnspclaer, tlje jintroon, and five years afterward he took ( hargc of the con- 
gregation at Manhattan Tie selected in 16.'>2 for a colleague Samuel Dris- 
sius, on account of his knowledge of French and English ; and from his let- 
tm we learn that he went once a month to preach to the Ermch Protestants 
on Staten Island; these, it is related, were Vandois or Walden9€8f who had 
found a home in Holland from the severe persecadons of Piedmont, and by 
the 1i!>erality of the city of Amsterdam were settled in New Netherlands. 
This ministry coiirinned from 10r»2 to 1^117. and this is all the information 
we have found uboui this early minister and his little Huguenot flock upon 
Sttten Island. The New York Consistory, about the year 16<J0, invited th« 
* Wmmnuur'* H{9Sori» van Atnaio, Amateidaiii« 1021-3. 
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Hev. I'cter Daillc, who had miubtered amoQg the Masaachnaetts HngaenotSf 
to preach occasionally on the island. 

Daring the month of August, 1661, a small colony of Dutch and Fxieach 
emignints from the Palatiiiate obtained grants of4ftad on the soath side of 
Stateii Island, where the site of a Tillage was sun^eyed. To protect them 
from the Iiulians, a blcu k-liouse was erected and garris^oned with three guns 
and ten soldiers. This region l)ecame a favorite hs\ ium for the French refu- 
gees, where they arrived in considerable numbers about 1675. Their pious 
desceodanta are among the influ^tial manbera of the nnmerons Chi^tian 
chorches there, and the Diaoaways and Gnkma yet ooci^y the same fenns 
which their pious IVench ancestors settled a century and a half ago. Here 
the Freiu li language was formwly spoken, and iras as commnn as the En- 
glish is in our day. 

VLSTnit 

At an eaily period in onr colonial history the Huguenots made a settle- 
ment in that part of New York now known as Ulster County. Abraham 
Hasbrouck, one of the first patentees, M'ns a nati\ e of Calais, France, and the 
first emigrant of the family to America, m riving in 1675 with a party of 
French Huguenots. They had resided a while on tlie banks of the Rhine, iu 
the Palatinate. To commemorate the kindneiw of the Hollandera when they 
reached our shores, the new settlement was called *'Z)c Pultz" (now "iVew 
Pa/tz"\ as the Palatinate was always styled by the Dutch. The beautiful 
sti'eam also flowing through this region v/as known i\s the " fFti/i'tV/," after 
the River Wael, a branch of the Rhine running into Holland. The first 
twelve patentees, or the ^^Duzine,'' as long as they lived managed the affairs 
of the infiint settiement, and after their death for a long period all the Impoov 
tant papers and land-titles were kept in one chest. To the pastor, or oldest 
man, was intinsted its key, and reference was made to this depository for the 
settlement of all difficnirios about boundaries. We can trace to this simple 
and judicious plan the known harmony among the descenduiits of the 
early settlers in this region, the fiddily of thmr landmarks, and the absence 
of litigation about property. From their earliest settlement there has been 
a constant intermarriage among the French and Dutch and their descend- 
ants, mnnr of whom continue to reside upon the venerable homesteads of 
their pious forefathers. 

Devoted as the Huguenots ever had been to the worship of God, it is not 
strange that one of their first enteiprises at New Palts was the erection of a 
church. It was built of logs, and afterward gave place to a substantial one 
constructed of brick brought from Holland, the place answering the double 
pnrpo<5e of a house of worship and of a fort. Their third tabernacle was an 
excellent stone building, in which they worshiped for eighty years, when it 
was demolished in the year 1889 ; the present splendid edifice was erected 
on its Tenenble site. 

for some time after their emigration to Ulster the Frenchmen used their 
own tongne, but afterward they nclo])tciI not only the language, but also the 
customs and habits of the Dutch. S^me of their clesceiulants in "New Paltz 
Ktili wTite their names iu the style of their old French ancestors two centu- 
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ries ago. Bevier, Daboi?, Deyeau, Hasbroque, Le Feirei are weil>kiu»iini in- 
stancoB. After the destnic^n of the Protestant churches at Rochelle in 

1685, the colonists from that brave city came to the settlements of the New 
York colony, and it V.cranie neoessnry sometimes to j)rint the public docU'- 
ments not ooly ia Dutch and English, but also in French. 

VESTCBBiTBR. 

Westchester Coon^, New Tcrk, was settled by emigrants seeking eafsty 
from religious persecution in New England and France. As early as the 
vear 1642 .Tolin Throckmorton, with thirtv-five associates, ha vin'' been driven 
from New England by the violent Hugh f eters, commenccil the first settle- 
ment in this re^on with the approbation of the Dutch authorities. They 
called die i&ce Vredelandt or Land of Peace, a beantiM name for the home 
of tiiose sedcing rest from the violence of persecutors. Twelve years after^ 
ward this little Pnritan colony was increased fay the arrival of more emigrants 
from ronnecticiit. 

New Kochelle is situated near the shore of T.ong Island Sound, and in Sep- 
tember, 1 680, a body of exiled Huguenots here purcha.sed six thousand acres 
of land ; the purchasers, thw helTS, and assigns, as an acknowledgm^t, were 
to pay we fat calf on every four-and-twentieth day of June^ jf^offy, and «t% 
ery year forever, if demanded." It is a well-known fact, that every Hugue- 
not on the festival of St, John the Baptist, as long as the rhiim endured, paid 
his proportion of the fat calf During the year IGUO Governor Leisler re- 
leased to these banished French I'rotestants the lands thus purchased for 
them. They named their settlement New Kochelle, and were themsdves a 
portion of the 50,000 who found safety in that old nofale I'rotestant land 
four years before the Revocation of the Edict of Xnntes. According to tra- 
dition, they landed from a royal vessel on tlie present Davenport's X^eck, then 
called Bonnefoy's Point. 

Simultaneously with the foundation of their village, they organized a 
dwrcb, ** according to the usage of the Reformed Chnrch in France. " Their 
house of worship was built of wood, about 1692-93, and was destroyed soon 
after the TJevolutionary "War. David Bonrepos, 1>, D., who aceompnnied the 
earliest Huguenots in their flight to this land, was the lirst pastor, 16*.);"). He 
also preached to the French refugees on Staten Island. The Rev. Daniel 
Bondet, who arrived at Boston in 16^ was the next ministei' at New 
Rochdle. At first he nsed die Frendi prayers, but sabMquently, eveir third 
Sunday, the liturgy of the English Church. Following the example of their 
■Reformed French brethren in England, this congregation conf>rmpd in 1700 
to the English Church, as then estulili.shed by law, in the New York colony. 

This organization increasing, a new sacred stone edifice was completed in 
1710. Afbst nearly twenty-seven years of fidtbfhl labor, Mr. Bondet died in 
1 722, greatly lamented, and was buried beneath the chancel of his church. 
Here are also entombed the ashes of his successor, the TJev. Pien-e Stouppe, 
A.M., Avho departed 1760. and of the Rev. Michael Houdin, A.M., who suc- 
ceeded Stanhope, and died 176G. Since the removal of the old cditice, the 
ashes of these very early Protestant missionaries sleep beneath lihe commoQ 
highway to Boaton, and not a stone teUs where they lie^ 
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Among the en^giwits to New Bochelle were the anceston of John Jay 
ami Bishop De Lancqr.. Mr. Jay's fiimily originally came from La Girienne. 

NEW YORK CITV. 

Such was the increase of the French refugees into the colony of New York, 
that the Frendh church of otur dty for some time berame the metrapoUs of 
Calvininn in the New World. Dining the year 1685 there was a laige ad* 
dition of Frciu !i Protestants to the population. Many of these, having so- 
journed in tlie islands of St. Christo])her aTid Mnrtini(|ue made a final settle- 
ment among our tolerant citizens, hringiiiLj wirii tliem wealth, industry, and 
the useful arts. Bv tiic vear liWKi their lauiilies hud reached nearly two 
hmidred in number, and were among the mast influential of the city. At 
first they worshiped in a smaU building on Murkctfield Street ; then a more 
commodious chajiel was built upon Pine — L' Kf/lise da Saint J^Jyirit,^^ th» 
Church of the Iluly Spirit. It was bjiilt of stone, was «evnnty iw fifty feet 
in size, and there was attached to it a buryiug-grouud. At the cuacluiiiun 
of the public services the minister always said ^^Souvenez vous les //autves," 
" Bemember ye tlM poor/* when old and young dropped their bene&etions 
into the "poor-box" behind the church doors. The next morning, at il 
o'clock rcgtilarly, tlio bcneficiuries came to rcreive tliis |.ion.s gifi. The Hu- 
guenots always reniemhered and aided their j nrr brethren. Here for one 
htmdred and tliirty years the French Protest^ints worshiped God after "Cal- 
vin's way, " as did die Befimned churches <tf France and Geneva. They 
thus usad the religions forms of their fiMbera until the year 1804, when the 
old congregetion conformed to the Protestant Episcopal Church, except in 
hmgiiage, to this day retaining the French. "L'Eglise," on Pine, was sold, 
and tlie elegant uhite marble sacred edifice erected at the corner of Franklin 
and Cluirch Streets, where the congregation nuuntained their religious sen- 
icQS for' some yerj-s, hut has recently erected a beautiful edifice in the upper 
part of the dty. Since the establishment of the origuud dmrch, fourteen 
ministers have been its pastors. James do Lancey was its most generous 
benefactor. In 1 72!» he was n member of the Colonial Council, and sid)se- 
quently justice of the Supreme Court, and lieutenant governor of the state. 

Bancroft, writing of early New York (IGoO), savh^, " Its settlers were relics 
of the first-fruits of the Reformation, chosen team the Belgic provinces and 
England, from France and Bohemia^ from Germany and Switzerknd, from 
Piedmont and the Italian Alps." .... "When the Protestant churches in 
Rochelle were razed, the colonists of tliat ( iry were gladly admitted, and the 
French Protestants came in such nund>ers that the pubUc documents were 
sometimes issued ia Ereach as well as in English." 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

As early ns the year 1GG2, John TontoTi. n doctor of Rochelle, applied to 
the Court of Massachusetts, askii:;^ that he and other French Protestants 
who had been expelled from their lionien <m account of their faith might 
come to New England, and that American colony generously received them. 
They became useful and honorable citisens of the state, yanemil Hatty Bos- 
ton, where so early was heard the plea for national independence, was the 
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generous gift of a Huguenot's son, and the time-honored edifice still retains 

his name, and its venerable walls are adorned with Iiis fall-length portrait. 

The General Court of Massachiteetts granted a tract of land ei^lit miles 
square, some I2,0(>() acres, to the French refugees for their \ iliagc of Oxford 
in 1686. The region was then a howling wilderness, but is now the busy 
town of Worcester. One the first acts of these settlers was the setUe- 
ment of a minister at £40 a year. Surrounded by savages, the new settlers 
erected a fort, traces of which are still to be seen in our day, though the site 
h overgrown with ctirrnnt-bushes, roses, and other hhmbbery. Mrs.SigOUr* 
nejr* during a visit to this veueralde spot, wrote these beautiful liuett: 
" (ircen viue I that maotlest in thy fresh embrace 

Yon .lid gmy rock, I hear that thou, with themi 

J>id«t brave the ocean surge. 

Say, drank thy germ 

The dews of LanguedocY . • . • 

At fair Rochelli! ! 

Haat thuu no tale for me ?" etc. 

This fortification not making their forest home safe from the murderous sav- 
ages, the colonists in 1096 reimired to Boston, where vestiges of thdr indus- 
try and ngricultuml taste long remained. This region lias been celebrated 

for its delicious pears, many of which retain their Freiu h names to this day. 
A rcfii;.'p<' minister of France, Daill^, and a Mr. X^awrie, are named as early 
pastors to this little tiock. 

FBITNgYLVANIA, MABTLASTD, AND VTRGtNlA. 

Pennsylvania furnished an asylum for many hundreds of the French Proi* 
estants- wlio had first astabli^hcf! thcm-^chc^ in Kn*rlaiHl. hut \slio, when the 
a!«cent ol James II. to tlie throne threatened their hberties, emigrated to 
America. 

In 1690 Maryland also received quite a large number of Huguenots, and 
during the same year Kin:; William III. mux to the Virginia colony a body 
of these refugees who hud followed him from Holland into England, and 
donhfles< )i;h1 al«!o tnkan part in the Irish war. Lands were assigned to 
them twenty miles above Richmond, upon il»e southern l)auk otMamen Hiver, 
near an oldIndi;:n place, ^'Mannikin/' af:er which they named their settle- 
ment, afterward known as the " Parish of King William. " About three hund- 
red families in 1699, just escaped frnm France, greatly strengthened this infimt 
colony, ;iMd was itu roa^cd still more the ne.xt year by two hundred, and Jv/on 
aftrrward l>y one hundred other French fimilic. Claude T'hilipjx* dc Riche- 
i)ourg, their pastor, had been driven from France hy tlie lievocation of the 
Edict r.f Nantes, and for a long time was the feithful guide and spiritual coun- 
selor of these expatriated Christians. 

Our author, Mr. S'mtles, refers to the romantic and noble life of James Fon- 
taine. A\ ho ^va^^ a striking exiimi'lc of a tnie Huguenot. About the year 
1716 thrrr ol" his sons, cnngrating to the colony of Virginia, became elouncnt 
and u.sefid ministers in the Established Church. A grandson also, the Kev. 
James Maury, settled in St. Margaret's Parish, King William County, and 
from him descended Matthew Fontaine Manry, LL.I>., late of the National 
Observatory, Washington, and author of The Physiod Geography of the 
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Sea." From this Fontaine stock alone have descended hundreds of the best 
citizens in Virginia, and late Dr. Hawks estimated thdr relations in tlie 
United States at not less than 2000. 

801TH CAUOMNA. 

Sotith Carolina was styled ** the Home of the Huguenots," and ixjcame 
tlieir principal retreat in the New World. Ricliebourg conducted thither 
part of his flock from Virginia. Nearly a thousand fugitives snccessiTsly em- 
barked for Carolina in the ports of Holland alone. One historian in 168C 
states that "more than a hundred persons are buying a frigate, half fesohred 
on prying to Carolina There will be about fotir hundred persons, re- 
solved to fight well in case of attack, and set fire to the vessel should they 

be reduced to extremity These gentlemen can not accuiumodate 

thansdves with a veflsd in this conntiy. There is one carrying fifYy can- 
non which has been chartered for than in Engbnd." and fif^ gnns, fifty 
musquetoons, and thirty pairs of pistols were purchased at Utrecht for 
this vessel. The snme writer continues: " Our Carolinians of Amsterdam 
are about to join themselves to tliose of liotterdani, in which they are go- 
ing to England. At London they have many associates, who will go 
with them. .... The two barks which bdong to them, and in which 
they will make their voyage to Englaiul, will serve them also fur going to 
Carolina. They will load them with Mahnsey wine, and other merchan- 
dise, in the islaml of >riideira. The two l»arks, and their ship of from forty- 
five to titty guns, whicli they liave chartered in England, will be manned by 
four Itondred well-aimed persons." In thdr flight, doubtless, if an attempt 
had been made to armt them, these wdl-armed emigrants would have dear- 
Iv sold their lives. 

Isaac Mazicq, one of the Fi eiKh refugees, a merchant from the islaml of 
Hhc, opposite La KochcUe, reached Charleston in the year ir»M(». at conipa- 
•lied by many other Huguenots, and became the progenitor of one of the most 
respectable femilies in South Carolina. He establidied a commercial house 
in the capital of that province, laying the foundation of an immense fortune, 
whi h lie most generonsly devoted to his new and adopted country. 

A miinlier of Englishmen, dnrinf^ the reifjfn of James 11., fearing tht> l e-.- 
toration of the Koman Cathohc religion, emigrated to Carolina, acconipanied 
by many Huguenots, refugees in England, ap]>rehensive as to the protection 
of a )»rince who openly attached himself to the Romanist feith. All here 
found a home where, although the English form of worship was dominant, 
Ptill the kind tolerance of Shaftesbury had opened a religious asylum to Chris- 
tians of all denominations. Tlie most considerable emigration took place in 
1G87, when, through the royal bounty, six hundred French Protestants were 
sent to America, most of them locating in Carolina. These were generally 
mechanics and laborers, to whom also had been given the necessary toob for 
their trades and pursuits. 

The refugees estalilished three colonies in Soutli Carolina — Orange Quar- 
ter, on The Cooper IJiver, Santee, and that at Chiuleston. Amid tho<e prim- 
itive forests the exiles worshiped God without fear of man or of royal edicts, 
and their psalms mingled with the free winds of heaven. From Orange 
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Quarter tlie colonistsrepaired on Sundays in their light canoes to their church 
at Charlestoa. Ten fiunilies fnm tlie Orange Quarter made a eettlement 
npcm the site of the modem tow-n of Strawberry Feny, and boilt a churdi, of 

which Florent Philijipe Tronillart became the first pastor. 

In this until then uninhabited country another settlement at Jamestown 
■wm commenced in 1 705, and contained one hundred French families. Their 
earliest pastor is said to have been Pierre Bobert^a Swiss, who doubtless ac< 
oompanied a party of the fugitives in their escape from France. Next to the 
cokmy at the ca])ital, this became the most flourishing. The richest and 
m<^?t popiiloH.-i Huguenot settlement in South Curoliiia was tluit of Charles- 
ton, where entire streets were built by them. One still hears the name of its 
founder, Gabriel Guignard. Here £lias Prioleau became the first pastor, a 
descoidant of Anfedne Priofi, the Doge Yenice in 1618. 

The adventures, trials, and misfortunes of some of these pious emigrants 
in leaving their native land for a safe home In this province are full of ro- 
mance, and can not be read except with painful iT:rf'! est. .Tutlith ^rauig^anlt, 
a young married woman, at once a Christian and u true heroine, hat> left this 
record of the flight of her family from France : 

We quitted our home in the night, leaving the soldiers in tiieir beds, and 
abandoning to them our house and all that it contained. Well knowing that 
we should be sotight for in every direction, we remained ten days concealed 
at Roman", in Dauphiny, at the house of a good woman who had no thought 
of l>eiraying us." Making a long circuit through Holland and Germany, and 
after sutfering many misfortunes, the family embarked for Ameiica at Lou- 
don. Then she continues : " The red fever broke out on board the ship ; 
many of us died of it, and among them our aged mother. We touched at 
the island of Hermuda, where the vessel wliich enrried us was seized. We 
spent all our money there, and it was with great difficulty that we j)rocured a 
passage on Ixmrd of another ship. New misfortunes awaited us in Carolina. 
At tiie end of tighteen months we lost our ddest brother, who succumbed to 
such miUBiuil fittignes ; so that after our depaiture from Fttince we endured 
all that it was possible to suffer. I was six months without tasting bread, 
working besides like a slave ; and during tlir(>i> or four years I never had the 
wherewithal completely to satisfy the luuiger which devoured me." '* Yet." 
adds this admirable woman, with mo.st Christian resignation, "God accom- 
plished great things in our &vor by giving us the strength necessary to sup- 
port these triaU." Vtom tiiis fragment of histoiy we can weU imagine the 
untold sufl'erings which thousands of other refugee emigrants endured in 
their fiiglit tVdin their owti to other an*! more tolerard lands. 

In 17(54 two hundred and twelve exiles from France added new strength 
to the refugee settlements in CaroHna. Their pastor, nauied Gilbert, accom- 
panied them, the English government furnishing their passage. Vacant 
lands were ^tribnted among them, and soon a town raised itself, to which 
it5 founders gave tlie name of New Bordeaux, in honor of the capital of Cui- 
enne, where most of them ^\ ere born. The foreign Protestants who hail set- 
tled in Carolina up to the year 1782 had increased to no less than sixteen 
thousand, of whom a good |>ortion were French. In the two Cai-olinas the 
Lords Proprietors not only granted lands to the French Protestants upon the 
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condition of a penny an, acre yearly payment, but they likewise conferred 
npoa them all the civil and military offices in their power to bestow. They 

also gave them the most unlimited reli;,nt)ii!; f eedom. They became natural* 
ized in 1G97, and were legally iidiuitted into iiie great body of the American 
people . From the French colonists in Carolina we liiid the dp:<(cndant8 
of luany honorable families — the liavenels, Tjevezants, Feroiuieaus, Neu- 
viUeSj Mauigaults, JliforionB, LaurenBes, Legares, Hugers, GailUuxU, Duboises, 
Dnpitfe, Chevaliers, Baeots, Benoits, BayardB, etc. 

That never-dpng sentiment, attachuig man to his native land, notwith- 
standing tlie advantages of their homo in America, inspired some of the emi- 
grants vvitli a new and {«trnnge ]»roject, wliich, if the royal monarch liud any 
of the nobler feelings of hiinian nature, must have touched the heart ui Louis 
Xn. Not at ill disiKxscd, like thdr expatriated brelliren in Europe, to return 
to lYnnce, they yet indulged the hope of settling on the French lands of 
America. They requested Bienville, the Gove^ior of Louisiana, to send their 
petition to the court at Versailles. This was sigTHMl hy 400 families, who 
luul taken refuge, after the " Revocation," in Carolina, and who only solicited 
permission to settle in Loiiii^iuna on the .siuiplu conUitiou that they should 
enjoy liber^ of conscience. With Romanism this is entirely oat of the ques- 
tion, and the Count de Pontchartrain infonned the pedtioners that his royal 
master the king had not driven than from his kingdom to form a Protestant 
republic in his American po?se<«>«ioMs. "Wliile entire liberty of conscience 
prevailed in the Amei ican colonies and churciies, Louisiana nlone was found- 
ed under the dark and nialigu hliadow of intolerant des)>utism. That bean- 
dful region languished during one hundred years in a sad and feeble infancy. 
Nor did she awaken from this stupor imtil after her entrance into the Prot- 
estant American family. Then the State of Louisiana rapidly doubled her 
population, and free from obstacles, developed the immense riches she carried 
in her bo^onl. This refusal of Louis XIV. destroyed every hope of the ref- 
ugees remaining Frenchmen, and they became more than ever attadbed to 
their newly-adopted homes and eonntry. 

In conclusion, let us briefly refer to the effects of the Hogoraot migration 
npon American histor\\ 

The American colonics were largely remunerated for the generous hospi- 
talities they extended to the French Protestants. In Massachusetts the lat- 
ter cleared the forests then surrounding the Boston and Oxford settlements, 
and introduced the culture of the pear, qnince, and grape. Hie founders of 
New Rochelle reclaimed smiling fields and fruitful gardens from a savage 
wldemess ; and thtis, tm. Averc the uncultivated lands of the James Hiver 
transformed into fruittul fanns and rich harvests. Along the banks of the 
Cooper, in South Carolina, they pLinted the olive, the vine, and the mulber- 
ry, wiiii most other productions of Southern France. When (Carles IL, in 
1680, sent the first band of French Protwtants to Carolina, his principal ob> 
ject was to introduce into that colony the excellent modes of cultivation 
which they had followed in their own coimtn-. Their lands, an early travel- 
er (T^awson) states, presented the aspect of the most cultivated jiortion* of 
France and England ; anil he adds, They live like a tribe, like one fam:ly, 
and each one r^oices at the prosperity and elevation of his brethren.'* 
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The mechanics and nicrchaiits chose Charleston for their residencei and 
thejrbecMne a valuable addition to the then newly-fiiunded American oolonj. 
Hiej estaUished silk and woolen manufhetories, and made the cotton Bo- 

mai/s, 5:0 much demanded in Am^ca, and similar to oar nniyenalljrHtMd 
bleac hed muslins. Thus tin- refugees added greatly to the national pro6p«> 
ity and wealth of the Uiiite l "- t n es. 

Kor were their puliticui mtiucnces and services less numerous ajid impor- 
tant to the American colonies. They often fought in the ranks of the Ameiv 
ican militia daring the fitst half of the eighteenth century. Naturally ene- 
mies to political despotism and religiom intolerance, in the Revolutionary con- 
test the French Frote^tntn?; ran to arms, and displayed the energy and brav- 
ery which they h:ul inherited from their noble ancestors. As before remark- 
ed, iuueuii Hall, the " Cradle oi Liberty," was otlered by the son of a Hu- 
guenot to the orators of New Enghmd for their patriotic detibemtions. 

Many scioDs of the Huguenot fiuiulies on the Md of battle led the Amer- 
icans torictory, or cUstinguished themselves in the councils of the iiif:int re- 
public. Amid the more radiant glory of Washington, Franklin, Hamilton, 
Lafayette, and Hochambeau, the names of John Bayard, Francis Marion, 
Ueiiry and Juhti Laurens, Juhn Jay, Ehas iioudinot, and the two Maiii- 
^uilts, should ever be gratefnOy remembcfed for theur eminent and patriotic 
services to our common country. Henry Laurens, John Jay, and Elias 
Boudinot, of the seven presidents who directed the delil)erations of our curli- 
est Congress during the War of Independence, descended from ITrench an- 
cestors. 

The services of Henry Laurens to his country were truly brilliant. A na- 
tive of Charleston, bom in 1724-, when solicited not to take part in the com- 
ing American contest, he refdied, **I am determined to stand or fall with my 

country ;'" and liy accepting the presidency of the rommittee of Safety in 1 77ri, 
he risked his fortnnc and life in the common cause. A member of tlie first 
national Congress in I77ti, as we have remarked, he was elected its presiding 
officer, manifesting rare abili^r, with nofailil^ and dignity of thought and lan- 
guage. In the archives of Congress his official lettere have been preserved, 
and are doubly marked vrith the stamp of a statesman and patriot, bearing 
the impress of manly energy and elevated sentiment. In 1778, voluntarily 
resigning his high otiice, Congress presented him a vote of public thanks, with 
their declaration that he deserved well of the country. Tiie next yeaj^ ap- 
pointed minister from the United States to Holland, on his voyage to that 
land he was captured by a British ship, and imprisoned in the Tower of Lon- 
dcm. At the age of fifty-six years, and infirm, he was confined to a cell, and 
no one was ]>ermitted to visit him. After a month's confinement he was in- 
formed iliat if he would serve the interests of England in her conflict with 
the colonies he should be set at liberty, but he rejected the projiositiou with 
the most lively indignation. I vrill never," he replied, ' ' subscribe my name 
to my own infomy and to the dishonor of my fomily.*' His firmness did not 
fors^ehim for an instant. '^Nothing," he added, "can move roe." Here 
was the noble old Hngiienot spirit of Ids forefathers. In the year 1 781 he 
was brought before the Court of the King's Bench, and the judge a»ldre^sing 
him in the usual f.jrm, *'The king, your sovereign master," etc., Laurems 
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intenmpled him and cried, " He is not my aorereign. " Afker a fi^orom im- 
prisoDmait of more than firairteen months, he was set at liber^ with impaired 

health. Nevertheless, he again, and for the last time, served his now inde> 
pendent country. With Franklin, Adams, and Jay, Mr. Laurens, in 1782, re- 
paired to Paris and signed the memorable treaty whicli secured independence 
to the tliirteeu American provinces, anil placed them among the natiuns oi the 
irorlcL 

John Laurens, his son, was bom at Charleston in 1756, was educated a 
lawyer, and when the War of Independence broke out, became an aid-de- 
camp to General Washington. He was wounded at the battle of GeiTnan- 
town, and took a glorious part at Monmouth in June, 1778. Wiieu Charlt^- 
ton capitulated to the British he became a prisoner of war, but, being ex- 
changed for an Eni^ish officer, Congress sent him to France as embassador 
extraordinary to Lonls XVI. He was charged to r^nesent the critical con* 
dition of the conntri', solicit a loan and the assistance of the king's fleet. 
Sucpeedlng in this important mission, he returned lionie in si.x months, hav- 
ing obtained every thing he requested — a subsidy of six millions, the French 
lung's secnrity for ten millions horrowed firom Holland, and ft stroi^ fe-«i- 
foroemoit to the American naval and land forces. Thus the son of a Hugue- 
not refugee obtained important aid for his native land from the country of his 
ancestors, nnd. having accomplished this, he hn-^tened to resume his place 
again among General Washington's aids-de-camp. Afterward elcated to 
the rank of colonel, he confirmed the confidence of his superior.-s hy one of the 
most brilliant acts of the campaign. At the siege of Yorktown two formi- 
dable redoubts had to be taken at all hasards, and within 300 paces of the 
British intimichments. The French were ordered to storm one and the 
Americans the other. Young Laurens commanded the latter, and his sol- 
diers marched to tiie assault with unloaded muskets, and, scaling the palisades, 
iu a few minutes carried the redoubt. The French took the other redoubt, 
and Comwallis, vainly defending foot by foot the approad^ to his camp, was 
compelled to aonrender with 8000 men. Washington designated John Laa- 
rens to draw up the articles of capitulation, and, strange to add, while arrang- 
ing the conditions which made a British army prisoners of war, at that very 
moment his fatlier was a clo6C prisoner in the Tower of London. 

But military operations were not yet entirely suspended ; for, although the 
English had met with this great reverse, they still held .Charleston, and Col- 
onel Lanreps, with Oeneral Greene's army, determined to share the last dan- 
gers yet to be encountered for the independence of their country. At the noise 
of the firing mndc hy a sally of the enemy troni Charleston, Colonel liHurens 
left his Kick-chaml)€r and followed General Gist, with ;MH) men, to repel the 
advance of a strung detachment. Engaging a very superior force, and in the 
expectatioa of speedy rdief, after great valor he recdved a mortal wound, 
and died fi^oiioudy on the field 4^f battle, August 27th, 1782, scarcely twenty- 
seven vo:ir< of age. Thus was this brave and noble vonng man struck down 
in the moment of triumph. At the time he was the idol of hi.s country, the 
glory of the American army, an ornament to human nature, his talents shin- 
ing with no less brilliancy in the legislative halls than npcm the battle-field. 

Althoq^ less illustrious than the two Lanrenaes, the two Manigaults shoold 
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be recorded among the Amaricms of French ProteMnnft origin who aided in 
the tritunph of the Bevdndon, thus in a meomre p«jnng the debt of hospital- 

ity incunied by their ancestors. Gabriel Maniganlt, bom in Charleston, 1 704, 
of ii familv formerly livit^'^ at La Kochelle. l>eriime one of thf^ mnst wpnhby 
merchants in Anicric n, und most loyal lu the cause of American liberty. Too 
old to take up unns, with his fortune he a^^si^ted the cause by loaning 
$220,000 to the ^tate of 8oath Carolina ; and when General Prevost thraafr- 
ened CliarleBton, the bra^'e old man toolL his giandaon, a child of only fifteen 
years, by the hand, and fell Into the volnnteer ranks to fight tlieir uitry'g 
battle. Two years after he died, leaving a fortn&e of $500,000 honorably 
acquired, and an unstained record. 

Tiic history of this patriotic family does not end here; his son, Gabrid 
lifanigault, was bom in Cliarleston, 1731. He was appointed a judge, and 
was elected a ddlegate to the Provincial Congress. In 1766 he was pMsident 
of the Carolina Assembly, which i)repared the w ay for Kevolutionary move- 
ments. He was able and eloquent, and. in the midst of a useful arrd brilliant 
career, died at the early age of forty-t>vo years, at the moment when the "Lib- 
erty Buys' of Bustou were throwing tlie Biitish cargo of tea into their har- 
bor. 

John Jay, the descendant of an origtml Huguenot fiunily, and of iUustrioos 

memory, was born in New York. In 1774 he signed the act of v r iation 
between tlie thirteen colcniies to su.sj»end the importation of British merclian- 
dise, and during 1 77+ was chtisen president of Congress. He drew up an elo- 
quent circuUir for that body, when the temporary success of the British arms 
at the South had occasioned great despondency, and caused the depreciation 
of the Continental paper money. He ably proved that the United States^ 
from their resources and natural riches, would be able to meet their engage- 
ments, and im}>lored his fellow-citizens to resume their confidence in them- 
selves and their infant government. Like Laurens, Mr. Jay represented his 
country at the court of Louis XVL, and, on November 30, 1782, was one of 
the commlaskmeM to sign the Treaty of Versailles, which seemed American 
independeiK e. 

Faithful to the traditions of the French Protestants, he was always a great 
lover and student of the Bible, and in advnneed life was chosen president of 
the American Bible Isociety. Every morning his whole family was regularly 
summoned to rdligious worship, and precisely at nine in the evening he read to 
them a chapter of God*s Word, and concluded the day with prayer* Nothing 
ever interfered with these holy services. At an early period of our national his- 
torv' was luddislied hy Mr. Madison and ("olond Alexander Hamilton the 
well-kiHOA ii F' tlLraiist. 'Mr. Jay l:ad contriluited tlie second, third, fourth, 
and fifth muidiers, when lie wi:s obliged to discontinue writing from a dan- 
gerous wound inflicted on his fbrdiead while endeavoring to preserve the pub- 
lic peace at an alarming riot in New York during the year 1787. Aftiermd, 
however, he added the nxty-fourtli number, upon the then important treaty- 
makinfr flowers, a most appropriate subject for his consideration, who was 
perhaps the most competent man in the country to discuss it. He died on 
the 14th of May, 1820, in his eighty-fourth year, and the public joumals. the 
courts, and all parties united in proper tribntes to his exalted virtues, C(nif 
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gress ordered his bast, as the first chief justice of tiie United States, to be 
placed in the Snpreme Conit room. The whole life of this Huguenot de- 
scendant exhibit^ the rare and sublime picttn^ of tfie patriot, statesman, and 
Christian united, and justified the nnivenal Respect apd honor ever bestowed 

upon him. 

Elias Houdinot, another eminent Huguenot by descent, preceded John Jay 
in the presidency of the Americau Bible Society. He was bom in riuladel> 
phia, March 2d, 1740, of a French Protestant fitmily which had emigrated 
after the llevocation of the Edict of Nantes. He \mis ccjusidered one of the 
most eminent liuvvers in Pennsylvania. He filled tlie otlice of chief justice 
of New Jersey when the War of Independence broke out. and, following the 
example of nearly ail the descendants of the French refugees, he embraced 
the cause of the American patriots. Congress appdnted him to the impor- 
tant trust of commissary general of prisoners, the duties of which office he 
discharged with great prudence and humanity. In the year 1777 his fiallow- ' 
(•iti/f»T!s elected him a member of Congress, and in ITSt? he was chosen its 
president, and had the honor of signing the treaty of iie:ue which secured the 
national independence. L))on tiie adoption of tlie Federal Constitution in 
1789, Mr. Boudinot was honored with a seat in the House of Representa- 
tives, and occupied the impormnt trust for six successive years. General 
Washington appointed him director of the Mint in l7iU>, and he continued to 
dis( liarge the duties of this office until 184*5, when he retired from public life, 
settling at Burlington, N. J. During liis last years, Mr. Boudinot devoted 
his leisure to the study of Biblical iuuratut e, and tlie exercise of a pubUe and 
private charity. While in its infimcy, the American Bible Society was by 
his laige donations placed upon a Ann foundation. A trustee of Princeton 
College, he founded its cabinet of Natund History at a cost of ifs^^OfM). Mr. 
l-^iiidinot early married n daughter of Kirliard Stockton. He left an oidy 
tluughter. and after suitably providing for her, bequeathed the most of his 
htrge estate to thuse excellent objects which through life had been dearest to 
his heart. 

Mr. Boudinot wrote several works, and among them an able reply (" The 
Age of Revelation") to Tom Paine's "Age of Keason." His principal pub- 
lirnrion was the '*Star of the West," or an attrinpt fo discover the long-lost 
tnhcii of Israel, which at the time was read witli much interest. He reached 
the advanced age of eighty-one, and died in the city of Burlington, N. J., 
Oct. 24, 1821. On his tomb-stone is inscribed this sentence : 

" Malic the peri^t man and beh: Id tho upright, for the end of that man 
18 peace V 

Although the literary influence of the French I'n testants in America was 
fcss than that which they exercised in p<)liticjd atiairs, nevertheless it should 
not be passed over in entire silence. Ihey have often appeared with distinc- 
tion upon the seats of our tribunals, as well as in tho sacred desk. Elias 
Frioleau, the first pastor of the Hn^icnot church at Charieston, was both an 
elotjuent preacher and a writer of Tnerlt. His manuscript works are said to 
possess great purity of doctrine, elegance of style, and vigorous thought. 
Bancroft says, referring to Bowdoin, "The name of the oldest college recalls 
to mind the wise liberality of a descendant A Huguenot.'* The same his* 
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torian also recognizes in the French Protestants that mora) elevatioii of 
which thej gave so many proofe in eveiy oonntiy whore thejr were dispersed, 
and he adds, The children of the French ootoniBts have certainly good rea- 
son to hold the memory of their fathers in great honor."* 

To the earliest settlements in the colony of New York can be traced the 
TTutMionnt tlement minglinp; with the excellent Dutch population. It is a re- 
markable tact that the tirst white child bom in the New Netherlandi*, June 
9, 1625, was Sarah, daughter of George Jansen do Bapelje, an exttatriated 
Hognenot alter the St. Bartholomew's, who emigrated first to HoUand, and 
then to New Netherlands. The Indians, it is stated, commemorated her 
birth by prpHontiti^ to tlie father and his fellow-oonntrymen a liberal grant 
of landn around WallnlxMit, Long Island. 

Johannes Delxunontagnie, a Huguenot refugee, came to New Amsterdam 
in 1687, and was honored liy Gorenior Kidt as a member of the ooancil, at that 
period the second in the colonial government. He purchased a farm of 200 
acres at Harlem for iJTliO, naming it *' Vredendal," or Valley of Penrc. Nu- 
merouf and respectable descendants are still to be found from this early Trot- 
estant settler. The original French families have long since disappeared 
fhnn Flushing, Ix>ug inland, but the fruit-trees they introduced still remain, 
especially the apjde and the pear, so famoos in that higlily-cnltivated region. 

At the present time, desccruhmts of the Huguenots may Tie found in all the 
I lilted States, particularly in New York, Maryland, Virginia, and the Caro- 
linas. It is not m ea«y to rcco^jnize their names, altered as they have been 
by a bad pronunciutiun, or iruuslated into Kngliiih. The sons and grandsons 
of the Frendi refugees, little by little, hare hecome mingled with the sodety 
which gave a home to their fiidiers in the same way as in England, Holland, 
and Germany. As their Chorch disap{)earcd in America, the members be< 
onme attached to other evangelical denominations, especially the Kplsropal, 
Hefonned l)ut( li, Methodist, and Presbyterian. The French language, too, 
has long since disappeared with their Church services, which used to call to 
mind the conntiy of their ancestors. French was preached in Boston until 
the close of the last century, and at New York the Hi]Q(nenot services were 
celebrated both in French and ICnglish as late as 1 772. Here, at the French 
Protestant church, which succeeded ttie Hitpiien^t years since, the Go?j>el is 
l»reached in the same language in w hich the prince of Frenc li pulpit orators, 
ISaurin, used to declare divine tnith two centuries ago. The Huguenot church 
at Charleston, Sonth Carolina, alone has retained in its primitive purity, in 
their pablic worship, the old Calvinlstic liturgy of its forefothers. 

The greater part of the exiled French families have long since disapj)ear- 
ed, and their scattered communities have been dissolved by amalgamation 
with the other races around them. These pious lui^itive!* have become pub- 
lic bleshiugs throughout the world, and have increased in Prussia, Germany, 
Holland, and England the dements of power, prosperity, and Christian de- 
velopmrat. In our land, too, they helped to lay the firm corner-stones of the 
great republic, whose glory they most justly share. 

7rh€ Oove, S, Od., 1867. 

* Bancroft, vol. it, p. m 
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Durand, David, F.R.S., 125. 

DuteuB, Rev. Louis, 



Kdictji— of 15'VO, 44; of Nantes, Ifl; of Par- 
don, 130; of Louis XIV'. against Protest- 
antism, IM; of tbe Revocation, IM; of 
Potadam, i7jV 

I-xlinburg, French refugees in, 2SjQ 

Edward 11 L, first settlements of foreign arti- 
sans in the reign of, !SG, H.^4-T■ 

Edward V'I.,imuiigr:ition of I*rute8tanl Flem- 
ings in the reign of, Slj ikMi; churches 
gninte<l to, by, ILL 

Elizabeth, (jueen, difficulties of her p<iflition, 
U ; plots agniust her, 74j&ill; Pope's bull 
against, 75, ^; policy and religion of, 78, 
82; protection given by her to the refu^ 
gees, 87^ 97, 101; visit to Sandwich, §2; 
Sontbitmpton, llt*. 

Emigration of foreign Protestants — from 
llanders, C2. 03, Sli ; from France. $8. 141. 
152 ; of Frencli manufactures, 250. 

r.migration of Frencli priests and nobles, 24L 

England, the asylum of the persecuted for- 
eign Protestants, 63^ 12 ; numbers of the 
fugitives in, !>S; settlements of the refu- 
g»H(s in, S6, JiliiL 

Evil May-day, 31ML 

Exeter— settlement of Huguenots at, 207 ; 
cathedral service at, 2lll (note) ; French 
church at, 277. 

F. 

Fare], follower of I^evre, 2fi : eacape, 2L 
Fanners, the Huguenots as, 122. 
Faust, John, of Mentz, IfL 
Fens, iT'clamation of, 107. 
Fishing settL'menta of refugees, 100, 323 
(note). 

Flanders, religious persecutions in, 01, 7S, SI, 

3411 

Flax mnnufactures in Ireland founded by 
refugees, lOS, 2S5. 

Flemish r^'fug^-es in England, 08, 12 ; their 
character defended by Bishop Jewell, 14. 
(note); settlement at Sandwich, El=4; la 
Southwark, 95] various settlements, 9Cj 
numbers of, fnLondon, 97, 98. 110; at Nor- 
wich, 10< 1-1(13; in Ireland, lOTTin S«cot- 
Innd, TTOTSS; churches, 113-27 ; names 
existing, 3IW^: distinguished descendants 
of, 308-10; early settlements of Hemings 
in England, SKt. 

Fleury, Archdeacon. 321. 

Fontaine, James, French I'rotcstant refugee, 
life and adventures in England and Ire- 
land, ' iiH\~[>^ . 

France — the Bible in, 211 ; persecutions of 
the Reformed, 2S^ at the accession rf 
Charles TX.,QlI; massacre of Vassy, ^5; 
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iif Saint Bartholomew, 6IL; renewal of per- 
eeriition, 128 ; flight of the HtigtienotH 
fnmi, U>i; nrticleij imported into hoglaiid 
from, 256 ; at tho Rrvoliition, ML 
Frederick William, elector of Itmodenbtirg, 
115. 

Frencli cmbai<«uidor, reception of, by Eliza- 
beth after the mat<Micre of 8nint ^rtholo- 
mew., liL 

Frencli IIiMpital, Ix>odon, 2SQ. 

Frencli mechanics in liondon, Henry VIII.'s 
reign, 94,i>5. 

French renigoea. (See Ilumtenolf.) 

J'ruit-treo!' introduced by refugeeo, 94, 203. 

Fund, French refiigw! i*eliet— collectioms in 
aid of, 8i)--0n ; nt Geneva, 113 {note); in 
IIoHandTIS; in England, ISO, 2a2. 

G. 

Ghilley-vlaves for the faith, 159-61 ; their 

youtli. 163; their age and eminence, 1C4 ; 

tlie histTSUk: Hale of, MA (>iO/- ). 
Galway, l-lnrl nf, bin career, 'ilS-'i-il ; »et- 

tlemcnt of 1 ortarlington, 2i!l ; deacendanta 

of, aiL 
Gr mbkr, Admiral, 22iL 
Cirdening introduced by Flemiah refugees, 

Gastigny, De, founds the French Hospital, 

2S(L 

Geneva, its independence, and bounty to the 
refugees, 112=3. 

German Bible, liS. 

German miners in F.nglnnd, 300. 

Germany, refug.-ei« in, 17-1. 

GhiiM niunufacture iufro<lured in Kngland by 
l*rot«^tant refngecA, 2G2, L'<>.1-4, :{('.:'. 

Glastonbury, Memi^h weavern at. 104 ( tott). 

God's IIoui«e, Southampton, 115j 'ilfi, o\'J. 

GoL», Gerard de. Sandwich, LU (note). 

Gofipel, translated, 2& ; preaching of, forbid- 
den, 

GoHpellers at Meaux, 21 : at Saint*", S?, 3IL 
Gonjon, Joan, Frencli sculptor, ftO, jJii {m!e). 
Goyer, Feter, refugee at Uj^buru, 
Graverol, French paxtor, 2iil 
Greenwich, refugee settlement at, 2flS; 

church at, 274 : Blafs.houjK! ut, 3<i2=aL 
Gi-enoble, last pi-rNecutiouH at, 3hi . 
Grenvelle, Cardinal, iuquit>itor in Flanders, 

QL 

Grote, family of, and defcendant?, .^10- 
Guife, Puke of, at VaK^y, lii: in t!«e mnMa- 

cro c f Saint Bartholomew, liii ; corresponds 

with Mnry Stuart, LL 
Gutenberg and invention of printing, 1^ 

H. 

Hamburg, Bible printed nt,21(note). 
Hamelin, I'hllebert, early martyr, 3S <nnte\. 
Hat-making introduced by refugee?, 257. 3fi2. 
Henry H. of England, early i«ottlement of 

foreign artL«ans in n-ign of, 353. 
Henry in. of France vi^jitii I'alii'fy, 42; civil 

war in the reign of. iilL 
Henry IV. of France — marriiige, G4 ; iM'comcB 

king, promulgate-^ the l^lict of Nantes, 

111; awassination, 70. 12S. 
Henry VIII. of England — French mechanics 

in reign of, 86^94^ his protection of Flem- 



ish artisans, 3M. (nofe), S6h; Evil May- 
day, SfkL 

Hervart, Karon de Hnningue, 2S1, 31L 
Hullaud, tlic great ark of the fugitive*, 177; 

tti« splendid hospitality to the refugees, 

UA 

Hops introduced by Flemings, S4 {note). 

Hospital, th« French, 2S0. 

Houblons, family of, and descendants, 309. 

Hubcr, John, a galley-slave, IfLL 

Hugessen, family of, SiKL 

Huguenots, origin of,2li; first persecution of, 
2L44J aprtad of ''The Keligion," 50; mas- 
sacre of Vasj<y, fiS; civil war, &7j massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, Gt>; renewal of civil 
war, Hight into England, 87 ; renewal 
of civTTwar, 12S; siege of K^elle, 129; 
the Huguenots crushed as a political pow- 
er by Kichelieu, and the Edict of Pardon 
issneJ, Liii ; lluguenota as men of indus- 
try, 182-4 ; fojTji of worship and chr.rch 
government, 134 {unte) ; Colbert befriends, 
135 ; persecution of, by Ix)uis XIV., 1'^; 
cruel edicts against, 140; emigration of, 
forbidden, 141 ; attempt to purchnse con- 
versions of,lJ4 ; dragonnadcs in Dauphiny 
and at Bordeaux, 140 ; dragonnndes in 
Bearn, 14n; Krvocation of the Edict of 
Xantes,"" TM ; general tliglit of the, 15.5; 

- sent to the galleys, Ifia ; flight by fea~on 
165: number supposed to have «8Cfipe<l, 
16S; refuge trf, in Prussia, 176; in Holland, 
111; soldiers and officers in the army of 
the l*rince of Orange, liiS ; at the battle of 
the Boyne, 214; othcers in British service, 
211; men of learning settled in Fjiglaml, 
2211 : men of industry, 2tAt; settlements in 
Ireland, 283; descendants of, In Kngland 
and Ireland. 307 ; the last persecutions of, 
in France, a^k; consequences to France of 
banishment ol, y4fi 



Iconoclnsts, the. in France, QL 

Ignatius Loyola, (HL 

Indulgences, (-ale of, 25. 

ImlUKtry, branches of, established by refugee 
Flemings— bays and says making at .'Sand- 
wich, 91j[ other manufactures at, 91, 
23 ; gardening introduced, tt3 {note), ?T; 
carp;ntry, 95j brewing, 96; dyeing, I'O; 
felt and hat making, etc., M; l)unibazine 
manufacture at Norwich, 100; woolen 
weaving in wect of England, lO.i; thread 
and lace making, 104 ; mining, 105 ; iron 
and steel manufuctures, 10t»; Ashing r.t 
Yarmouth, 106 ; fen-drainage, 107 ; vari- 
ous branches in Irtland, 10S; in Scotland, 
109; early manufactures, 360-;t- 

Industry, branches of, established by refugt o 
French — enirine-making, 2:t5; instrument- 
making, 265 : be-iver hats, 257 ; buttons, 
25^; calico-printing, 258; tapestry mann- 
facture, '-.5S ; silk manufacture, 25S ; silk 
stockings, 260-1 ; glass-making, 202-3 ; pa- 
per-making, 264, 269 ; lu.«tringH, brocadef, 
etc., 260; fino linen, 208; lace-niaking, 
2i!S; Iri^'h poplins, 284 ; Irish linen manu- 
factures, 2S5- IrisfToinibric 289- Irish 
woi leu manufacture, 290. 
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[iidtivtry, Huguenot, In Frnnc<>, 132. 
In'iimitioo in Flanders, 61 ; in Spuin, 
Inventons, French refugee, 2M (lutte), 326, 
3-2S. 

Ir<!lftnd, refugee* in— Flemish, 1111 ; French, 

jl9, !1(»6. 
Iron nnd et«el roaken— at Shotlejr, IQft; 

Sheffield, IDfi. 

J. 

James L n{ F;ngland — grants of naturaliza- 
tion to refugi^M in Ireland, lOS ; h'M protec- 
tion of the refugees, 110; attempt** to in- 
troduce filk manufacture, 25.S; pmuggling 
of French artlsami Into England in tioge- 
headii, 

Jamea II. of Kngland — hU accession, lS'2-3 ; 
introduces the Jcsuitis, 183 ; persecution of 
Scotch Presbyterians and English Puri- 
tans, 18:{-5 ; compari!>ou of, with I^uis 
XIV., 1S4; opposed by the nation, 1S7; 
flight to France, iJUl ; return to Ireland 
with a French anny, 2111 ; defeated at the 
battle of the Boyne, 215. 

Jesuits — Order of, instituted by I^oyola, 60; 
in Flanders, 61, 15 (»»©/'•); Mary CjueenM 
Scots in lejigue with, 79, hO^'in France, 
143i 161^ 33Sj 3«i in England, ISS^ 2fti 
inote). 

Jewell, Hishop, defense of the Flemish refu- 
gees, lii ; his worka proiM:ribed by Laud, 
111 (note). 

Jortin, Archdeacon, S2D. 

K. 

Kcnipe, John, Flembli woolen manufacturer, 

Kendal, settlements of refugees in, 104. SSiL 
Kent, settlements of Flemings in, Ol, li!5, 
204. 35S. 

L. 

Labouchere, family of, lilfi. 
Lace manufacture introduced by refagccs, 

in4j log. 26S. 
La-*co, John A', (<up(>rint«ndeut of refugee 

cliurehes In Edward VI.,lJjiand iiote. 
Laud, Archbishop, liis policy with respect to 

Protestant refuget's, llil and ft«/<r, 111 

(««/«•), Hi 

I-awyers, cDiiuent, spnmg from French refu- 
gc<^H, 322=3. 

Leo, William, hia invention of the stocking- 
frame, 261- 

Lefevre, Jacque*, hin Frencli translation of 

the Bible, 2^ 
L«"fL'vre, family of. ai5. 
IJgonier, I-ord, 223. 

Linen manufacture Introduced in England 
by refugee-'. 268; in Scotland, 2112; in Ire- 
land, lOSi 235. 
Llsbuni, settlement of refugees at, 9Sf>-it 
Lit<'rary men, distinguished, of Huguenot 
origin, 322. 

Liieraturc and printing, 13 ; influence of the 
Hiblc on, 21 (nntf) ; depression of, in' 
France, liOuis XIV., ai2. 

London, settlements of refugees in— Flem- 
ings, S6, in Southwark and Hermond- 
Bey, 95^ at Bow, Wandsworth, etc., %j i 



census of foreigners in 1571,113; Walloon 
churches in. llil ; French refugees io, 16S7, 
2f»2 ; French churches in, 2111 ; descendants 
of refugee*) in SpiUlfields, 3il-34 : Flem- 
ings in, in the reign of Edwmd 111., I>r>4; 
riots against foicitrncrs, Hi:.V.<'). 
Louis XIII. of Fnuire — wiw against the Hu- 
guenot*, liS: issuea Edict of Pardon, laiL 
Louis XIV. ol France, absuluti.sni of, 131 ; his 
ambition for military glory, 137. 13S; per- 
secution of the Huguenots,!^; his amours, 
14'{ ; his Kev(3cation nf the luiicl of Nanles, 
lIil ; cruelty of his rule, 153, 164; requirts 
the refugets to bo expelled from Cr^^uova, 
174; compared with James II. of England, 
2S4: results of I^uis's rule in France, ML 
Louis XIV. of Fni rice — persecutions iu reiga 
of, 331 ; supjircsslon of Protcntant litera- 
ture and burning of books, 242. 
Louis XVI. of France a victim to the despot- 
ism of I/>uis XIV.,34SL 
Ix>yoIa, Ignatius, 60. 

Luther, Martin, his first pemsal of tlie Bible, 
21; his translation of Bible, 22; on music, 

Lyons, nia><incre at, fid; Protestant emigra- 
tion from, lliU. 

K. 

Maintenon, Madame de, and I^uis XIV. — 
her early life, 143; her Intrigues, 150; 
marriage with I»u1b XIV., IM. 
Majendio, family of, 321L 
Manufactures. (.See Indtutnj.) 
< .Manuscript literature, dcameas of, 13, IIL 
Marie Antoinette, victim of Loiiw XIV., 
:uti. 

Marolles, Louis de, a galley-slave, liLL 
Marteillie, Jean, his sufferings as a galley- 
slave, llii 
Martineati, family of, 224. ^^.^a-OO 
.Mary Qtieen of iscots, 7 4- SO. 
Massacres — of Va9sy,l65; throughout France, 
ai; of St. liartholomew. (!5 ; ut Lyons, fiii; 
In Dnuuiiiny and Bordeaux, LUl; at 
Nismes, 221 ; of the Revolution, 3 IS. 
Mai'sillon, his praises of Ix>uis XIV., Ili2. 
Maturiu. (rabriel, and descendants, 32L 
Mnzarin, Bible, {>ujte}', the cardinal, ac- 
knowledges the loyalty of the Huguenots, 
131- 

Mazei-es, Biron, S23 and note. 
Meaux. the Kefonuation at, 25. 
Medicis, ('atharino di Lil ; li'tttT to the Pope, 
£[3 inoft); Interview with Alva, 50 ; her 
connection w ith the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomt-w, iii. 
Medicis, Marie de, m, UL 
Meniz, origin of printing at, 15j 17^ IS. 
Merchants, Flemish, in Ix>ndon, liL. 
Merchants, the Huguenots as, 134 and note. 
Milliner\% origin of the word, SJi. (note). 
M inert, (Jerm-in. in England, 3liU. 
Molvre, Daniel de. 235-K. 
Montmorency, Duke of, 4^ ZuL 
' More, Sir Thomas, his sentence on John Tyn- 
dale. Id iiwff). 
Motile, Claude de la, pastor, 24S. 
Motteaux, refugee author, 323. 
I Mutual benefit societies of refugees, 
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N. 

Names of manufactared articles^ origin of, S5 

{note) ; chauge^ of, by Fletuinga and 

French, 9f). 3u4^ HM. aiL 
NantM, I'/ITrt of, IM; Hcvociition of, 151 ; 

depupulatiun of, llil! ; lua^^acro nt, iMIL 
Mavarre, Henry of. (See Uenrii II'.) 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Htoel and iron makers 

at, 105; early gUss-makerd at, IW2. 'Mi 

and note. 

Nonconformist emigrants to America, 111. 
Nonnun (benefit) society, Betlmal Green, 2&£i 
(note). 

Norwiclj, settlement of FUininps at, 99; con- 
spiracy againtit reluKtuH, 101; Walloon 
church at, 115, SSS; silk niamifncturo at, 
2(;S; early scttlementB of I-lemings at, 
351. .^H5s,:i65. 

Numbers of Alva's victims in the Nether- 
lnud(<, fi2; killed in the mnnsacres in 
France, 1572, (il ; of strangers in London, 
1^)0 and 1571, S7,2I=S; of foreign work- 
men in NorwichT TOO, 1113 ; of Huguenots in 
France, Louis XIV., I VJ; of refiiReea from 
France, IfiS : of refugees in England, 230, 

O. 

0(Bcei-8, Huguenot, in army of William IH., 

189; at the Boyne, 21L 
Orange, principality of, 180. (See William 

III. of Oranije.) 
Ormonde, patronage of refugees by Duke of, 

ICS (noff), 231 oiofe), 2aii. 

P. 

rn1is<iy, Bernard, life and hiftory, 2L=11L 
I'aper, nuinufacturc of, iutruduco<l by rcfu- 
gws, 109, 133, 2(H; early manufacture, 

PapiUon, family of, 012. 

I'apin, Dr. Denis, 232. 

I'nr:-, Ambrose, SOj 65i fiL 

I'.iris, biiniing oTprintcrs at, 28j Palispy nt, 
4S; Protestant churches destroyed at, &d ; 
massacre at, 05; rejoicings at,67j rejoic- 
ings on the Revocation, li22 ; destruction 
of I'rotcstiiUt clmrches at, 153; l*rote.^tant 
pastors lianished from, llu ; at tlic Itevulu- 
tion, MUL 

Parliament, Huguenots in, 319. 

I*a.'tor.-«, celebraUid Huguenot, 2i(yi; list of 
deceased, JJIfi (not*). 

Paul, Lewis, inventor of spinning by rollers, 

PjuiH, Dr., on the French chureh at Canter- 
bury. 127. 

Peers of Huguenot descent, HB. 

Persecutions. (Sea Flanders and Huffue- 
nols.) 

Philip II. of Spain, 59j fil ; laughs at news of 
the great massacre of Protectants at Paris, 
67; plot against KlizabetirH life, II ; his 
!>acred Armada, £lL; contrasted witli Eliz- 
abeth, S3. 

Philip n. of Spain, 5JL fiL 83^ 

Phyniicians, Huguenot, piwrnbed, '2?,2. 225. 

Pineton, Jscques, pastor, his escape from 
Franc?, aLL 



Plots against life of Queen Elizabeth, U, 77j 

SO and iiotc 
Plymouth, landing of refugees at, 181; church 

at. 277. 

Popery, popular aversion to, in England, 1S8. 

Popes — Alexander VL, proliihitlon of print- 
ing, IS ; Paul IV'. issued the first Index Ex- 
purga(oriusy'2S', Pius IV. attempts to sup- 
press heresy, 43^ 44j Pius V. i-efut-es assent 
to marriage of Henry of Navarre, ii4 ; his 
bull against Elizabeth, 75; <;lement VIII., 
his denunciation of the Indict of Nantes, 
ID; Si.\tus V. i-eissues bull against Eliza- 
beth, S2; Innocent XI., liia rejoicing at the 
Revocation of the Edict, 

Portal, family of De, 255. 

Porturlinp:ton, settlement of refugees at, 280, 
30l,33iL 

Potters, refugee, at Sandwich, 23 ; at Nor- 
wich 12U (iiok) ; Staffordshire, IM (note). 

Prices of manuscripts, IIL 

Printing, invention of, Hi; of the Bible 15- 
2i.; attempts to suppress, 28, 22.; in Scot- 
laud, 122=12 (>w^) ; in England, 322 {note). 

ProtcHantism in England, 71, 7S, 110, 

Protestants, foreign. (Sec FlaiuKra and //«- 
rfU-inntH.) 

Prussia, Huguenot refugees in, 175. 

Q. 

(^en of England, her Huguenot descent. 
313. 

IL 

Kaboteati, «??rapc of the Misfles, 1G6. 
lladiiur, Kiirl of, :;<>;>. 
Kamus, Peter, 50ifia (note). 
Kapin-Thoyras, the soldier-historian, 205, 
'i27. 

" Reconnaissances" of French ri-fugee.*, 270. 

Itcformatiun heralded by printing, 18^ at 
Meaux, t:7: at Saintes. 39 ; sup|>orlers of, 
311; in Flanders, gl; in England, 12. 

Reformed. (See Flemings and IJmuenoti>.) 

Refugees, foreign, defense of, by Bishop Jew- 
ell, lA (note) ; Flemish, in England, and 
settlements, Sft-llO; refugee churches, 
113-27 ; French in Switzerland, 171; in 
Prussia, 175; in Africa, 17C ; in Holland, 
177; In EngUind, ISl et wq. ; religion of, 
23D; trades of, 25fl ; aid given to, 251 ; 
benefit 80cieti«« of, 254 ; industry of, 222 ; 
churehes of, 270; in TreTand, 2'=i3 ; descend- 
ant* of, 301; effects of settlement on En- 
gland, 351; early, :J5IL 

Refugee relief fund, ISO, •Ihl=2^ 

Relations of England with France and Spain, 
IL 

Revolution, French, and Its canses, 312. 
Richard II., foreign artisans in Loudon, times 
of, 322. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, his policy, 129 ; nt siege 
of Rochelle., 122; his toleration of Hugue- 
nots 

Ridolfi, agent in plots against life of Eliza- 
beth, IlL 

Riots in Iy>ndon against foreigners, 21 ; in 
Norwich, 101 ; in (Janterbury Cathedral, 
1^ and note; at Norwich, 365; in Ix>ndon, 

3M. 
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Koche, M. de lu, refugee author, 23S and 

iwte. 

Rochelle, sieges of, 62* 123. 

Kotn&iue, Kt'v. W., 3i2. 

Iloman Cntholic:« in F.iipland, 1h\ prients 

per.-cciited at tlie French Kvvolutiun, 
Romilly family, \\v\ 315, auTi. 
Koa-S ISi-'ilKip of. plot ngalti^it Klizit>M*tli, KL 
ICa-uM'll, Lady liaclicl, licr (icxcent, iili. 

niivi^ny, Marquii^ dc, at Grcenwicti, 20Ss HU. 

nntl t'u>tt\ (Sec GaUray^ Earl of.) 
IJyc, IniidiDg of refugee:* nt, 8S; testimoDj to 

(lieir good character, liii (not^ ). 

S. 

Sacred Armada^ 51^83, llS,a^. 

SaiUcIuth manufacture introduced, and 

Sailor?, refugee, 179j 229, 211. 
8»lnte><, gortpeilers undir I'aliiwy at,38;, 30. 
Saintooge, painful incident at, liST 
Saint Germain' i«, I reaty of^IkL 
Bancern', Hiege of, filL 

Batidwicli, uettlemeut of Flemings at, 8T, 91- 

9a. 

Saurin, Jacjiues, refugee pastor, 
Saurin, Iri!*!! Attorney (ieneral, 
Bavoy, l'rote«tantt9 of, aided by William III., 

Savoy, Church in the, Strand, 24S,2ISa (note), 
271^ aiL 

Schcpffer, ami invention of printing, 1ft, IL 
.Scliomberg, .Marvhul, lf>6. IM; campaign 
in Ireland, 211 ; death at the Ifcjyne, 21(> : 
Charle:^, Mjcond Duke of, 21i! ; Menard, 
third duke, in Ireland, 214-15; in t^paiu. 



1 Strafford, Flarl of, encourages linen maDufac< 
' ture in Ireland, lOS. 
; StirgetMiK, i-efugee, in llngland, 23S. 
\ Swallow Street French churcli,272, 312. 
Switzerland, refugees iti, lTl-3, ^Ig. 



iScience, refugee mi'n of, 230, .S23. 

Scotland, Fleuiingrt in, 100, 3.^3 (mite) ; French 

ref«;;ee(» in, 2«)S. 
Settlement!) of refugees. (See Flemish, IJv- 

gnriiotH, and Indnittrif.) 
Sheffield, !«ettlcn)cnt of Flemings at^ lOfi. 
Sieges of Huguenot towns, 12S, 1211 ; of Ro- 

chelle, 

Silk manufacture attempted in England, ^ifi : 
cstablinhcd by the French refugees, 2Ki ; at 
Canterbury and Norwich, 2lll=:a. 

Soldiens Huguenot, emigration of, 179 : in 
army of William III., iu Ireland, 

211; recniit<'d in Switzerland, 213; at the 
Boyne, 215; at Athlone and Anghrim,217- 
li; canip)ii>;n in Snvov, 2V> : in Spain, 
iJii ; in the Low CountriW, 228. 

Southampton, early refupees at, 115; their 
church, 11.5-H; influx of refugee)», 270 ; 
church of »» (Jod's lloui*,'* 213 

Soulhwark, FlemiBh n-fuceea iu, 95, 3fi(l-7. 

.^pain under Philip II., moJcrn cnn<ll- 
tion, 

Spinning by roller?, Invention of, by Lewis 
Fanl, 22L 

Spitaliieldr>, refujree mannfacturcrB in, 252 ; 

churchm in, 2Iil ; hand-loom-weavera of, 

ait ; de«cendantH of refugees in, r.ri >. V.?/.). 
Steel and iron manufarture< lntrwliut.'d in 

England by refugees, l<ir>. fiCO. 
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Trade in French goods, -56 
Trades established by refugees. (See Indu9- 

tni.) 

Tours, massacre at,^; depopulation of, 1t:9. 
Trench, family of, £13- 
Tjvnt, t.'ouncil of, 58. 

Tyndale's translation of Bible, IS (note); 
martyrdom, (tiott). 
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UILL 
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the word, KM (wofr). 
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; Winrhelsra, settlement of refugets at.fiO. 
WoUey, Cardinal, on printing, 111 (■ <>tO- 
Women, onfferings of Huguent.!, 145, HQ 
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